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INTRODUCTION 

This book is intended for use in the fifth and sixth years 

of the elementary school. ^In a unique way it is welded 

with Book One of the Series, building solidly 

T on the foundation laid in the third and fourth 

years. This desirable end is accompUshed by 

adding a complete summary (pages 311-317) of the language 

facts taught in Book One, and by giving frequent references 

to it in the early chapters (see page 3). By this means the 

work of Book One is reviewed in close articulation with 

the work of Book Two. This plan is of special value in 

strengthening the foundation of language facts taught in 

the third and fourth years which are to be carried a step 

farther in the fifth and sixth years. 

The book is divided into approximately one hundred sixty 

carefully planned lessons for each yearns work. These 

lessons are grouped into chapters, each com- 

^ ... posed of a series of related units that center 
Organization , . ,, . ,. i ^ 

about a common theme, providing work for a 

period equivalent in general to a school month. The lessons 
for each chapter, therefore, are not haphazard and miscel- 
laneous but are woven together into a purposeful whole, 
closing with a complete review of all the language facts 
treated during the month. 

The material on which conversation and written exercises 
are based has been selected with reference to its living 

« ^ . , .^ interest to children and its vital relation 
Emphasis Laid . ., . mi. i 

^ « «,* « to their experiences. The lessons are so 
on Oral Work , ,, , , j. j j 

arranged that oral discussion precedes and 

prepares for written expression. The wealth of ideas con- 
tributed by the various members of the class in oral discus- 

• • • 
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iv INTRODUCTION 

sion is thus placed at the service of the individual pupil in 
the written exercise that follows. Similarly in the mechan- 
ics of expression, the difficulties of the written composition 
are anticipated in the oral lesson. In this way the text 
recognizes the superior value of oral speech, not only as a 
preparation for written expression, but also as a means of 
enlarging vocabulary and giving power in the use of language. 
Technical facts, such as develop an understanding of the 
various uses and the parts of the sentence, and of the more 
important classes of words, are introduced as 

needed, but great care has been taken to avoid 
Treatment , i . m ..i - . • 

burdemng pupils with unnecessary intncacies 

that promise Uttle or nothing for greater power of expression. 
The grammatical terms used conform with the report 
(adopted in 1913) of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature, appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Modem Language Association of America, and 
the American Philological Association. 

Great emphasis is placed upon correct usage, especially 
of such commonly misused words as see, do, come, and go. 

o s j^n The words treated have not been selected hap- 
Scientinc i , i • • i_ x xi i • 

hazard on mere personal opimon, but on the basis 

of recent scientific studies showing the blunders 
made most frequently by children in oral and written expres- 
sion, notably the investigations made in Kansas City by the 
University of Missouri, the investigation made by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and other similar studies. 

The authors beUeve that only through systematic repeti- 
tion of language facts and of correct forms can accurate 

habits of expression be established. To accom- 

•B j^ p^sh this end, each language fact and correct 
Repetition ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ p^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ p^p.j ^^ ^^ 

again with varied associations in subsequent lessons (see 
Index). This recurrent treatment, reenforced by the reviews 
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at the ends of chapters and the half-yearly and yearly sum- 
maries, provides a basis of thoroughness that it is beUeved will 
secure for pupils a real mastery of the fundamental lan- 
guage principles. 

No feature of this text has been worked out with greater 
care than the illustrations. They are not mere decorations, 

but in all cases serve a distinct purpose in 
Illustrations language instruction. The pictures are unus- 
ually rich in the suggestion of ideas for dis- 
cussion and in the stimulation of the imagination. Especially 
happy as a basis for conversation are the interesting sketches 
by Mr. C. A. Briggs, the widely known cartoonist. The 
conspicuous place of the cartoon in present-day illustration, 
particularly in deUneating humor, led the authors to include 
these exceptional examples of this form of graphic art. 

In the preparation of this series, the authors have kept 
constantly in mind the fact that the function of any school 
« . - book is to serve as a tool for classroom use. 
Attention is called to the following features 
of the text — many of them unique — which 
ensure the maximum working efficiency in service when 
applied to the problems of the schoolroom: 

(1) A comprehensive glossary, pages 334-344, contains 
the words and phrases of the text that offer valuable 
vocabulary training either of pronunciation or meaning. 
The aim is to leave the teacher free to use the glossary 
according to the needs of her particular class, but sug- 
gestive type exercises in word study based on this 
glossary are given from time to time in the text, as on 
pages 4, 17, etc. 

(2) The language facts taught throughout the book 
are thoroughly organized for purpose of review by means 
of monthly reviews at the ends of chapters (see page 23), 
half-yearly summaries (see page 88), a yearly summary 
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(see page 152), and a complete summary of the book 
(pages 305-310). In addition to these, a complete 
summary of the definitions and rules taught in Book 
One (see pages 311-317) articulates the language facts 
of the earlier grades with those taught in Book Two, as 
previously mentioned. 

(3) The work for each year has been divided into 
approximately 160 lessons, providing convenient units 
for daily assignment. 

(4) Suggestive testing forms for the pupil's use in 
checking up his written work (see pages 167, 168) have 
been provided, with a view to secure for the student a 
sense of personal responsibility. 

(5) Group exercises, in the form of class composi- 
tions, are included from time to time (see pages 237, 
270, etc.) designed to train the pupil in actual methods 
of workmanship in composition. 

(6) Special lessons on dramatization, dictation, and 
the memorizing of short literary selections, furnish 
variety and broaden the scope of the work. 

(7) A detailed table of contents, showing the topics 
treated in each lesson, and a complete index for use in 
locating every important fact treated add to the service- 
ability of the book. 

(8) A Teachers' Manual is provided, giving detailed 
suggestions for each lesson. 

The Authors. 
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The OpBNiNa Day of School 



GOOD ENGLISH 



PART I 



CHAPTER ONE 




Lesson 1 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Study the picture on the opposite page. Read the title. 

What do you think the boy's mother is saying to him in 
the first scene? 

Tell what you see in the second scene. In the third 
scene. In the fourth. In the fifth. In the sixth. 

In the third scene, why are the boys glad to see each 
other after the summer vacation? What do you think they 
are telling each other? 

Account for the expression of the boy's face in the sixth 
scene. 

Write a title for each of the six scenes. 

Arrange these titles in the form of an outline under the 
subject, "The Opening Day of School." 

Tell the story, following this outline. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture; or 
write an account of your own experiences on the opening 
day of school. 

1 
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2 GOOD ENGLISH 

Lesson 2 — Literaturb 

1. Reading. 

September * 

The goldenrod is yellow; 

The com is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow-nook; 
And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Name all the signs or "tokens" of September that are 
mentioned in the poem. 

Tell how some of the things mentioned in the poem 
are preparing for winter. 

* Copyright, 1892, by Little, Brown and Company 
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How does September combine the best of summer and 
of autmnn? 

What colors are called autumn colors? 

Why is the apostrophe used in gentian's, grapes^ summer's, 
and autumn's? The rule for this use of the apostrophe 
was given in Good EngKshy Book One. A summary of all 
the rules of language taught in Book One is given on pages 
311-317: If you have forgotten the rule for this use of 
the apostrophe, review 7 on page 313. 

flow is the form of a singular word changed to show 
possession? 

How is the form of a plural word changed to show 
possession? 

What month is named in the last stanza? With what 
kind of letter is the name of a month begun? Of a day 
of the week? See (d) on page 311. 

What two seasons are named in the last stanza? With 
what kind of letter are these names of seasons begun? 

Remember that the names of seasons begin with small Utters. 

Memorize the first two stanzas of the poem. 



Lesson 3 — Composition r 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Seasons. 

(a) Their names. (6) When they come. 

(c) What they bring (weather, crops, sports, work, etc.)* 

2. Memorizing. 

Repeat from memory the first two stanzas of "Sep- 
tember.'' 

Memorize the last three stanzas. 
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Lesson 4 — Learning Words: The Glossary 

1. Words and Groups of Words. 

To increase the number of words that you can use 

correctly in your daUy speech and writing is an important 

• part of your language work. The greater the number of 

words you know, the more interesting to others your 

conversation and writing will be. 

In any poem or story there may be some words you 
do not know how to pronounce correctly, such as gentian 
and flaunt. There may be others you do not understand, 
such as tokens and sedges. To help you in the study of 
such words, a Glossary is provided, beginning on page 
334. Wherever in this book you find a word the pro- 
nunciation or meaning of which you do not know, look 
it up in the Glossary or the dictionary. 

Study the pronunciation and meaning of the following 
words and groups of words found in Lesson 2: 

gentian tokens flaunt 

literature apostrophe sedges 

make asters in the brook 
autumn's best of cheer 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the above words and groups 
of words. 

Lesson 5 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Proserpina 

Ceres was the goddess of the harvest. She was busy from 
morning until night taking care of the crops. Her little 
daughter, Proserpina, was left aU alone during the day to amuse 
herself as best she could. 
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One bright sunny summer day while Ceres was making the 
com grow in a far distant country, Proserpina strayed into 
the fields to gather flowers. The farther she went from home 
the more beautiful the flowers seemed. At length she saw a 
flower that was more beautiful than any that she had ever 
seen. Just as she was about to pluck it, King Pluto, who 
ruled over the underworld, came along and carried her off to 
his palace. 

When Ceres came home and found Proserpina missing, she 
set out at once to look for her. She searched day after day and 
night after night, but could find no trace of her daughter. 
At last Apollo, the sun god, sent word that he had seen King 
Pluto carry her off. Then Ceres said that nothing should ever 
grow again until Proserpina came back. At her command, the 
flowers stopped blooming, the grains and grass stopped growing, 
and the trees lost their leaves. 

Finally Jupiter, who was king of all the gods, sent his messenger, 
Mercury, to ^sk Pluto to return Proserpina. When Pluto heard 
how Ceres grieved for her daughter he consented, although he 
said that he should be very lonely without her. 

Ceres eagerly watched for her daughter, and when she saw her 
coming ran joyfully to meet her. Then the grass and grain began 
to sprout, the flowers began to blossom, and the trees began to 
grow their leaves. 

"Did you eat anything while you were in the underworld?" 
asked Ceres. 

"I tasted no food until this very morning, when I bit into 
a pomegranate," answered Proserpina. "I did not swallow 
any of the fruit, but six of the seeds remained in my mouth." 

"Then you will be allowed to stay with me only part of the 
time," Ceres answered sorrowfully; "you will have to stay six 
months of every year with King Pluto." 

While Proserpina lives with her mother we have spring, 
summer, and harvest, but during the six months that she stays 
in the underworld with King Pluto the earth sleeps, awaiting 
her return. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What does Ceres represent? Proserpina? 

Who was King Pluto? Who was Jupiter? 

Why did King Pluto allow Proserpina to return to 
her mother? 

Why was Proserpina obliged to spend six months of each 
year with King Pluto? 

Retell the story in your own words. 

What seasons are mentioned in this story? 

With what kind of letter does the name of each begin? 

Find grow in the second paragraph and give sentences 
using other forms of the word. See, (o) on page 317. 

Explain the use of were in the sixth paragraph. See (c) 
on page 316. 



Lesson 6 — Word Study: Composition 

1. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

Jupiter Pluto Mercury pomegranate 

Proserpina Ceres ApoUo underworld 

goddess of the harvest 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Proserpina, using the following 
outline. Write a title for the story and place it correctly. 
See (a) on page 315. Be careful to use capital letters 
correctly in your title. See (c) on page 311. 

(a) Who Proserpina was. 

(6) What happened to her. 

(c) Her return to her mother. 

(cQ Her annual visit to the underworld. 
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Lesson 7 — Making a Paragraph 



1. Conversation. 


Subject: The Circus. 


(o) The show grounds. 


(6) 


The parade. 


(c) 


The perfonnance. 


(d) 


The animals. 


(e) 


The side shows. 



Make your statements for the paragraph one by one, 
while your teacher writes them on the board. She wiU 
choose from all the statements suggested those best suited 
for the paragraph. 

Example: 

1. A circus came to our town. 

2. It came last summer. 

3. My father and I went to the show grounds. 

4. We went early in the morning. 
6. The men were busy. 

6. They were putting up the tents. 

7. One tent was large. 

8. The performance was to be in this one. 

9. In this tent there were many seats and a big ring. 

10. We watched the men feed the animals. 

11. Then we went home. 

Make the first two sentences into one. 

Example: 

A circus came to our town last summer. 

Which two sentences tell about the child and his father? 
How can these two sentences be made into one? 

Example: 

Early in the morning, my father and I went to the show grounds. 
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Which two sentences tell about the men? Combine 
these sentences. 

Example: 

The men were busy putting up the tents. 

Which three sentences tell about the large tent? Com- 
bine these sentences. 

Eocample: 

In the large tent, where the performance was to be given, 
there were many seats and a big ring. 

Read and combine the last two sentences. 

Eocample: 

After watching the men feed the animals, we went home. 

Write all the sentences in one paragraph. 

Example: 

A circus came to our town last smnmer. Early in the morning, 
my father and I went to the show grounds. The men were busy 
putting up the tents. In the large tent, where the performance 
was to be given, there were many seats and a big ring. After 
watching the men feed the animals, we went home. 

What is the topic of this paragraph? 
What Une in the paragraph must be indented? See (6) 
on page 315. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Bring a notebook to class and copy the paragraph in it. 



Lesson 8 — Making a Paragraph (Continued) 

Read the paragraph you wrote in Lesson 7. In the 
same way as in the example of Lesson 7, write a para- 
graph on one of the other topics given m that lesson. 
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Lesson 9 — See, Saw, Seen: Words in a Series 

1. See, Saw, Seen. 

1. 1 see the clown in the parade. 

2. Jane sees the clown, too. 

3. The boys saw the parade. 

4. You have seen it often. 

5. Harry fios seen it, too. 

6. Mary had seen the parade before. 

7. The circus is seen here every spring. 

8. The clown was seen by all. 

9. You were seen at the circus. 

What time does sentence 1 express? What form of the 
word see is used in it? 

What time does sentence 2 express? What form of see 
is used in it? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of see 
is used in it? 

What word is used before seen in sentence 4? What 
words are used before seen in the other sentences? 

Learn: 

See and sees are used to express present time. 

Saw is used to express past time. 

Seen is used with have, has, had, is, are, was, were^ etc. 

2. Words in a Series. 

Think of three things you saw at the circus. Make a 
sentence naming them and write it on the blackboard. 

Example: 

Teacher: John, what did you see at the circus? 
John: I saw a pony, a giraffe, and a Uon. 

When three or more words of the same kind are used in 
this way, what are they called? See Qi) on page 314. How 
are they punctuated? See 6 on page 312. 
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3. Written EzerdBe. 

Write aetitences that contain see, saw, have seen, has 
seen, and had seen. 

Write five sentences, each oontainii^ three or more 
words in a series. 




Rna BonAtur 



Lesson 10 — Picture Study 
. ConversattOB. 
What do you see in the above picture? 
What are the oxen doing? 
How do you think oxen compare with horses: 

(a) In strength? (&) In speed? 
Are oxen used for plowing at the present time? 
Have you ever seen an ox team? 
Do you know how plowing is done now? 

. Written Exercise. 
Write the story suggested by the picture. 
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Lesson 11 — Biography 
1. Reading. 

Rosa Bonheur 

Rosa Bonheur was bom in Bordeaux, France, in March, 
1822. Here she and her brothers spent the happiest da3rs of 
their childhood, pla3dng in the fields and woods and making 
friends with the bushy-tailed squirrels and timid rabbits. 

Her father, who was an artist, moved with his family to Paris 
when Rosa was still a young girl. Upon the death of her mother, 
not long after this, Rosa felt very lonely and amused herself by 
playing with her parrot, drawing, and making scrapbooks. 

As she grew older, she spent most of her time in her father's 
studio, drawing, or modeling with wax and clay. One day she 
made a sketch of her pet goat. After studying it for a long while 
her father said, "This is by far the best picture you have ever 
drawn." 

From that time on she painted nothing but animals. She 
often started out early in the morning and spent the day in the 
country, sketching. She visited the stockyards and slaughter- 
houses, where she painted cattle, sheep, and hogs. She also 
attended the fairs that were held in the neighborhood. In going 
about to these places, she often wore men's clothing, as it nutde 
her work easier. 

In 1845, her painting, "Two Rabbits," was exhibited in an art 
gallery in Paris and attracted much attention. It represented 
two rabbits nibbling a carrot. A few years later she painted 
"Plowing," the picture on the opposite page. This established 
her reputation as a great artist. In 1853 her fame as a painter 
of animals became still greater by the production of "The Horse 
Fair." She spent eighteen months visiting stables, horse fairs, 
and horse markets, and making sketches, before beginning the 
work on this picture. 

Back of her garden she had a menagerie, and she often 
ceased working in order to go out to play with her pets. In "An 
Old Monarch" and "Lions at Home'' she painted her most 
famous lion, "Nero." 
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The Empress of France thought that Rosa Bonheur was the 
greatest of all animal pamters, and made the artist very happy 
by presenting her with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Rosa Bonheur died in May, 1899. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Who was Rosa Bonheur? What do you know about 
her family? 

When she was a child what did she like to do? 

Tell what you know about her animal paintings. 

How did the Empress of France honor her? 

Read the titles of pictures found in this selection 
and account for the quotation marks used. See 8 on 
page 313. 

Explain the use of an in the second paragraph. See 
(d) on page 316. 

Ebqplain the use of this in the third paragraph. When 
are these, that, and those used? See (/) on page 316. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Rewrite the story you wrote in Lesson 10, correcting 
all mistakes marked by your teacher. 



Lesson 12 — Letter Writing 
1. Writing a Letter. 

Think of the letter you would write if you wished to 
invite a friend to spend Saturday afternoon with you. 
You should do more than merely ask your friend to come. 
You should tell him at what hour you wish him to come, 
how you expect to spend the afternoon, and how long you 
wish him to stay. You should also tell your friend who 
gave you permission to invite him. 
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How should your letter be arranged on the paper? 
Study the arrangement and punctuation of the following 
letter: 

450 Crown St, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Fred: """^ ''' '''' 

Can you come and spend next Saturday afternoon 
wUh vsf Mother says she will he glad to have you 
come if your mother is willing. We are going to have 
a circus in our ham, and you may he one of the 
acrcbais. The real fun will hegin at two o^dock but 
we want you to come at one^ if you can. Tell your 
mother you will he home at six. 

Your friend, 

George Williams 

What is the heading of a letter? See (d) on page 315. 
The heading is usually arranged on three lines if a street 
number is given; otherwise, on two lines. 

Some writers place punctuation marks at the ends of 
lines in the heading, but such marks are not necessary 
except after abbreviations. 

What is the salutation of a letter? See (d) on page 315. 

The body of a letter contains the main thought of 
the letter. 

What is the complimentary close of a letter? The 
signature? See (d) on page 315. 

The titles Mr,, Mrs., and Miss are not names and should 
not form part of the signature. George's father signs 
his name Charles R, Williams. George's mother signs her 
name Jessie M, Williams. If she is writing a business 
letter, she writes below her signature, and a little to the 
left, the name by which she wishes to be addressed. She 
encloses it in parentheses, as follows: 

{Mrs. Charles R. Williams). 
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2. Addressing the Bnvelope. 

George addressed the envelope to Fred in this way: 



Stamp 



Master Fred Arlington 
48 Markham SL 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 



The names of the city and the state may be written 
in one line, with a comma between them, instead of in 
two lines as illustrated. The name of the state is fre- 
quently abbreviated. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a letter inviting a friend to spend next Saturday 
afternoon with you. Then cut a piece of paper the size 
of an envelope and address it, following the example given. 

Address envelopes to your teacher, to your principal, 
and to one of your playmates. 



Lesson 13 — Literatukb 
1. Reading. 

Goldenrod's Dream 

Fast asleep lay little Goldenrod in the big meadow, for it 
was summer time and a very drowsy kind of weather. Her 
bright yellow dress was packed away carefully for the cold 
autumn days and she now wore a plain simmier dress of green. 
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She dreamed that she was being carried out to sea on the top of 
a high wave. After carrying her far out where she could see nothing 
but water, the wave ship landed her one bright day in a strange 
country on the other side of the ocean. 

"Now," said Goldenrod to herself, "I can see the world"; 
and she started off on her travels. After visiting a number of 
places and seeing a great many strange things, she found herself 
one morning in a large room hung with beautiful banners of silk 
and satin — blue, red, yellow, and other lovely colors. Each 
banner was embroidered with a different kind of flower, so daintily 
worked that Goldenrod thought the midsimmier fairies must 
have picked the blossoms and placed them there with their own 
tiny fingers. They looked so very real she was tempted to touch 
them. As she watched them with wonder she suddenly heard 
a great rustling of the silk, and then all of the flowers stepped 
out of their places on the banners and arranged themselves in 
a large bouquet on the table. 

One of them, a beautiful rose, was the first to speak. "I," 
she said, introducing herself, "am the Rose of England. We 
are all flowers of great nations, and people paint our pictures 
on beautiful banners because they love us dearly. When a new 
flower visits us from a strange country, we are allowed to step 
out to bid her welcome. 

"Kings and queens have loved me for hundreds of years," 
continued the beautiful Rose, drawing herself up proudly; "and 
once, very long ago, when there was a great war in England, the 
people called it the *War of the Roses,' because the prince who 
wore a white rose was angry with the prince who wore a red rose." 

"How nice, to be loved by many great people!" thought 
Goldenrod. Then, as she looked at the next speaker, she won- 
dered why anyone should love such a plain little green leaf, 
which looked very much like the common clover growing wild 
in the meadow at home. The Uttle leaf introduced herself 
by sajdng, "I am the Shamrock of Ireland — only a simple 
green leaf with three small leaflets, as you see; but all the people, 
even the little children, love me so well that I would not change 
places even with the Rose. They say that a great saint first 
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showed me to the people of Ireland, and that they have loved me 
ever smce." When Goldenrod heard the sweet voice, so full 
of brightness, she no longer wondered why people loved the little 
green leaf. 

"My name is Thistle," said a tall, prickly flower on the 
other side of the Shamrock. "If you touch me you will feel 
my' long needles, which many, many years ago helped the people 
of Scotland to win a great battle. This is one reason they love 
me, and like to see me growing all over their dear land." 

"I," said a beautiful flower very unlike the Thistle, "am 
the Fleur-de-lis of fair France. Great kings have worn me on 
their robes and painted me on their banners for hundreds of years." 

"How brave and great these flowers must be!" thought 
Goldenrod, as the beautiful Fleur-de-lis stepped back into her 
place; then she looked at the sweet blue blossom that seemed 
about to speak, and wondered what her name might be. 

"I am the Cornflower of Germany," said the simple blue 
flower. "I grow all over the fields and meadows, and the little 
children make me into wreaths to crown their bright heads. I 
hold the color of the skies, and you of the sunshine; so we need 
not wonder if the children love us. Perhaps some day you, too, 
may be given a place on a beautiful banner. Love ally bloom for 
aUf and you will be loved by all." 

When the Cornflower had finished speaking, each flower left 
the beautiful bouquet and returned to her own banner. 

Goldenrod rubbed her eyes in astonishment to find out 
whether or not she was dreaming; and when she opened them 
again, she saw only the wide meadow where she had fallen 
asleep in the sunshine. The days were no longer warm, and 
the cool breeze rocking the trees overhead sounded like the 
rustling of the silk banners that had roused her from her dream. 
Then she thought of what the sweet Cornflower had said, "Love 
all, bloom for all"; so she put aside her plain dress of green and 
shook out her bright yellow gown, that all of her family might 
see it was time for them to "bloom for all" in their own great 
land — America. 

— Catherine R. Waikina. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What seasons are mentioned in the first paragraph of 
the story? 

What kind of letter is used for beginning the names of 
seasons? 

Where did Goldenrod dream she was? 

What did she see in her dream? 

Tell what each flower said. 

What motto did Goldenrod Uke? 

When she awoke what did she resolve to do? 

Which of the national flowers mentioned in the story do 
you Uke best? 

Retell the story in your own words. 

In this story why do the names of the flowers begin 
with capita;l letters? See (i) on page 311. 

Why does a period end the first sentence? See 1 on 
page 312. 

Explain the meaning of there and their in the second 
paragraph. See (g) on page 316. 

Find a Une in the fifth paragraph of the story that ends 
with a hyphen and explain this use of the hyphen. What 
other use of the hyphen do you know? See 4 on page 312. • 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

Fleujr-de-lis tiny bouquet 

4. Written Elercise. 

Write a composition describing the national flowers of 
the different countries. 

After you have made the corrections marked by your 
teacher, copy the composition in your notebook. 



TT- 
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Lesson 14 — Comparison op Words that Describb 

1. Development. 

1. Goldenrod was asleep in the big meadow. 

2. This meadow is bigger than that one. 

3. This is the biggest meadow of all. 

4. This rose is beatUifvl. 

5. This rose is more beaiUifvl than the other. 

6. This is the most beaiUifvl rose in the garden. 

7. Mary is careful. 

8. John is less careful than Mary. 

9. Robert is the lea^st careful of the three children. 

In sentence 1, what word describes meadow? 

In sentence 2, two meadows of dijfferent sizes are compared. 
What form of the word that describes is used? 

In sentence 3, three or more meadows are compared 
with reference to size. What form of the word that 
describes is used? 

In sentence 4, what word describes roaef 

In sentence 5, two roses are compared with reference to 
beauty. What word is placed before heautifvlf 

In sentence 6, three or more roses are compared. What 
word is placed before beautiful? 

In sentence 7, what word describes the girl? 

In sentence 8, two children are compared with reference 
to carefulness. What word is placed before the word 
earefulf 

In sentence 9, three persons are compared. What word 
is placed before careful? 

Notice that er and est are used in the above sentences 
when the word that describes is short, and that more and 
most or less and Ua^t are used when the word that 
describes is long. 
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Learn: 

Most short words that describe are compared by adding 
er when comparing two persons or things, and est when 
comparing more than two. 

Long words are compared by using more or less when 
comparing two persons or things, and most or least when 
comparing more than two. 

Examplea: 

(Jar one) (Jar two) (Jar more than two) 

old older oldest 

pleasing more pleasing most pleasing 

patient less patient least patient 

Give sentences containing the above words correctly 
used. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of old: 

1. John is than James. 

2. Which is the , Ruth or Helen? 

3. Mary is the of the three girls. 

4. Which of the two girls is the ? 

5. Which of the three girls is the ? 

6. Which of the five children is the ? 



2. Written Exercise. 

Write comparisons for the following: 

1. Three or more boys or girls, using toZZ, taller, taUeat. 

Example: 

John is tcdl, 

James is taller than John. 

James is the tallest boy in school. 

2. Days, using coldy colder ^ coldest. 

3. Dentists, using careful with mme and most, 

4. Men, using intelligerU with less and least. 
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Lesson 15 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Legend op the Two Gentians 

The Closed Gentian never opens. The Fringed Gentian 
closes in the afternoon. There is ^a little story that accounts 
for the difference between these two flowens*. 

Once the Queen of the Fairies was out late at night. The 
midnight hour had passed and the silver moon had swung down 
and out of sight. Hurrying to a Gentian, the Fairy asked for 
shelter. 

*'Who are you, and why do you come to disturb me at this 
hour of night?" called the sleepy Gentian. 

"I am the Queen of the Fairies," cried the Uttle lady. 

"Very well, then, if you are the Queen of the Fairies you 
can find places enough to sleep. Go away and let me sleep." 

Poor Kttle Fairy Queen! She was afraid to be without shelter, 
out in the big dark world. 

"I will try again," said she. And going up to another 
Gentian not far away, she timidly asked, "Can you give shelter 
td a tired wayfarer, good flower?" 

Out peeped the Gentian. "Poor little lady!" said the flower. 
"Whoever you are, you are too Uttle to be out in the dark. 
Come in and let me cover you over till the sun comes." 

Then the little Fairy slept soundly until morning began to 
dawn. As she hastened away in the dim Ught, she said, turning 
to the flower that had protected her, "Kind friend, you and all 
your children shall hereafter be distinguished from all other 
Gentians by the power which I now give you to open your 
fringed eyes to receive the warm Ught of the sun when first he 
peeps upon the world; but your selfish sisters shall remain 
closed forever." 

— Mara L. Pratt 

2. Study of Story. 

How many kinds of gentians are mentioned in the story? 
What is the difference between them? 
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Who is said to have made them different? 

Tell the legend of the gentians. 

Use selfish, dim, and warm in comparing persons or 
objects as in Lesson 14. 

Ebqplain the uses of to, two, and too in the story. See 
(h) on page 316. 

Explain the use of the question mark at the end of the 
last sentence of the seventh paragraph. See 2 on page 
312. 

What letter used as a word is found in the last paragraph? 
Why is it a capital letter? See (6) on page 311. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up m the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

legend wayfarer distinguished 

peeps upon the world accounts for the difference 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the legend of the gentians. 
First make an outUne to guide you. 



Lesson 16 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Discuss the following subject: 

Som£ Occupations of Men and Women. 

(a) Kinds. (6) Where practiced, 

(c) Kind I would like best. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on the occupation you think you 
would like best. 
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The Music Le880n 

Lesson 17 — Picture Study 

1. CoaTersation. 

Study the above picture. Read the title. 
What are the childrea in the picture playii^? 
Describe the teacher. 
Describe the pupils. 

Deacribe the place where the music lesson is given. 
Would you like to be the teacher? Why? 
If you were one of the pupils, what song would you like 
to sing? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Describe the music lesson as though you had heard it. 
After you have made the corrections marked by yoiu- 
teacher, copy the composition in your notebook. 
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Lesson 18 — Monthly Review 

Write the names of the seasons. With what kind of 
letter do you begin the names of the seasons? 

Use three names of seasons in a sentence, making a series 
of words. Write this sentence on the board. 

Write the heading, salutation, close, and signature of a 
letter, and address an envelope for the letter. 

How do we compare short words that describe? 

How do we compare long words that describe? 

Compare men with reference to thoughtfulness, using 
mare and most, less and least. 

Use see and saw in sentences. 

Use have seen, has seen, had seen, was seen, were seen, 
is seen, and are seen in sentences. 

Make an outline for "The Game I Like Best" and write 
a paragraph on the first topic. 

Write sentences containing have and haven't. 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with I, he, she, and they: 

1. It is — . 5. It is not — . 9. It was — . 13. It was not — . 

2. It is — . 6. It is not — . 10. It was — . 14. It was not — . 

3. It is — . 7. It is not — . 11. It was — . 15. It was not — . 

4. It is — . 8. It is not — . 12. It was — . 16. It was not — . 

Read aloud the following sentences, filUng the blanks 
with am not: 

1. I a doctor. 

2. I a lawyer. 

3. I a music teacher. 

4. I a carpenter. 



CHAPTER TWO 




Lesson 19 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

October's Bright Blue Weather* 

O sun and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together. 

Ye can not rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is d3ring fast. 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning. 

And chestnuts fall from satin burs 
Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining. 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

* Copyright, 1892, by Little, Brown and Company. 

24 
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When comrades seek sweet country haunts. 

By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by hour, 

October's bright blue weather; 

O sun and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together. 
Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson, 

2. Study of Poem. 

In the first stanza, what comparison is made between 
June and October? Do you agree with the poet? 

Compare the description of the goldenrod in this poem 
with that in the poem, "September," on page 2. 

To what are the red apples compared in the fourth 
stanza? Do you know of a red jewel the poet might have 
had in mind? 

Can you name some "lovely wayside things" that 
sow "white-winged seeds"? 

Which do you think the poet liked better, the city 
or the country? Give reasons for your answer. 
. What season did she like best? What telle you this? 

What season do you like best? Why? 

What words in the second stanza begin with capital 
letters? Explain this* use of capital letters. See (A) on 
page 311. 

Explain the use of is and of are in the second stanza. 
Give sentences containing was, were, has, and have. See 
(o) and (6) on page 316, and (i) on page 317. 

Memorize the first stanza. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the things you like best in 
October. 
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f 

Lesson 20 — Comparison op Words that Describe 

(Review) 

1. Conversation. 

Read the fourth stanza of the poem of Lesson 19. 

What color were the apples? 

With what are the apples compared? 

What word is used to compare them? 

When should we use redder? Reddest? 

Use red, redder, and reddest in sentences. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of 
the following words that describe: long and green; beavr 
tifvl with more and most; pleasant with less and least: 

1. In April the days are . 

2. In May the days are than in April. 

3. ,In June the days are the of the year. 

4. This leaf is . 

5. This leaf is than that one. 

6. This leaf is the of all. 

7. Monday was . 

' 8. Tuesday was than Monday. 

9. Wednesday was the of all. 



Lesson 21 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Comparison of June and October. 

(a) Length of days. (c) Trees. (e) Flowers. 

(6) Temperature. (d) Grass. (/) Fruits. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a statement for each of the above topics. 

Example^ The leaves are greener in June than in October. 
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Lesson 22 — Abbreviations in ARirmfETic 

1. Development. 

What is an abbreviation? See (n) on page 315. 
Write from dictation the following abbreviations: 

inch in. gallon gal. 

foot ft. pint pt. 

yard yd. quart qt. 

mile mi. peck pk. 

rod rd. bushel bu. 

cent ct. pound lb. 

What punctuation mark should be used with every 
abbreviation? See 1 on page 312. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write problems in arithmetic, using some of the above 
abbreviations. 



Lesson 23 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

How THE Leaves Came Down 

I'll tell you how the leaves came down: 
The great Tree to his children said, 

"You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown 
Yes, very sleepy, Uttle Red. 
It is quite time to go to bed." 

"Ah I" begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
"Let us a Uttle longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our griefl 
'Tis such a very pleasant day. 
We do not want to go away." 
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So, for just one more merry day 

To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 

Frolicked and danced, and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung. 
Whispering all their sports among — 

"Perhaps the great Tree will forget. 

And let us stay until the spring, 
K we all beg and coax and fret." 

But the great Tree did no such thing; 

He smiled to hear their whispering. 

•'Come, children, all to bed," he cried; 

And ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 

He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 

I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm. 

Waiting till one from far away, 

White bedclothes heaped upon her arm. 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 

The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 

"Good night, dear little leaves," he said. 
And from below each sleepy child 

Replied, "Good night," and murmured, 

"It is so nice to go to bed!" 

— Siisan Coolidge. 

2. Study of Poem. 

By what names did the Tree call his children? 
Who is speaking in the sixth stanza? 
Who is the "one from far away"? 
Is the poet's fancy of winter, with "white bedclothes 
heaped upon her arm," an apt one? Why? 
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Explain the use of the first comma in the fourth line of 
the first stanza.' See (e) on page 313. 

Find and explain two uses of the exclamation mark in 
the second stanza of the poem. See 3 on page 312. 

In the first line of the first stanza what two words are 
joined to form one word? In the third Une? What name 
is given to a word formed in this way? See 0') on page 
314. 

How are the omitted letters indicated in such words? 
See 7 on page 313. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

ere rustling 

huddled swarm whispering all their sports among 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph giving the biography of a leaf, 
following these topics: 

(a) When it came. 
(6) How it came. 

(c) What it did all summer. 

(d) What it did in the autumn. 



Lesson 24 — Dramatization 

Write a dramatization of "How the Leaves Came 
Down." 

Be careful to give the characters, the scene, and the 
conversation. How many characters will you have? 
Where will the scene be laid? Use the dialogue given in 
the poem for the conversation. 
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Lesson 25 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Trees, 

(a) Appearance in summer. (6) Appearance in autumn, 

(c) How they prepare for winter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on the following subject: 
How Trees Prepare for Winter, 

(a) The sap. (6) The leaves. 



Lesson 26 — CoMSf Came, Comb 
1» Development. 

1. I come home every day. 

2. He comes home every week. 

3. I came home yesterday. 

4. I We com£ to see you. 

5. She has come to school. 

6. They had come before I started. 

Which of the above sentences express present time? 
WTiat forms of come are used in these sentences? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of 
the word is used in this sentence? 

What word is used with corm in sentence 4? In sen- 
tence 5? In sentence 6? 

Learn: 

Come and comes are used to express present time. 
Came is used to express past time. 
Come is used with have, has, had^ etc. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use in sentences: come, came, have come, has com& 
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Lesson 27 — Biography 
1. Reading. 

Chbistopher Columbus 

Christopher Columbus was bom near Genoa, Italy, in 1446. 
As a child he spent much time at the wharves or on the seashore, 
watching the ships as they came and went. In school he was 
interested in geography, astronomy, and map drawing. He became 
a sailor when he was foiuteen, and his ambition was to be a 
captain and conmiand a vessel of his own. 

At that time the most beautiful silks and shawls, and the 
costliest pearls, perfumes, and spices came from India. The trade 
route, however, was long and full of risks. Columbus was one 
of the few who believed that a shorter route could be discovered, 
for he believed the world to be round. He thought that by sailing 
directly west he would come to India. 

He was eager to prove that his theory was correct. To do 
this, however, he needed boats, money, and men. He went to 
the different courts of Europe asking for help, but was refused. 
Finally, with the assistance of Queen Isabella of Spain, he fitted 
out three small vessels, the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the 
Nina. 

On August 3, 1492, Columbus and one hundred twenty 
men set sail from Palos, Spain, into the Sea of Darkness, as 
the Atlantic Ocean was then called. They sailed for weeks 
with nothing in sight but water. The men became frightened and 
threatened to mutiny. At last Columbus promised that if 
they did not sight land within three days, they would turn 
back. Two days later, on the twelfth of October, they landed 
on a beautiful island covered with tall trees and bright flow- 
ers. The men were so happy that they knelt down and kissed 
the ground; then they offered a thanksgiving prayer to God 
for their safe voyage. 

We now know that Columbus and his men landed on one of 
the islands of the West Indies. Columbus believed that this 
land was a part of India; so he called the people whom he 
found living there ''Indians." 
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On his return to Spain, Columbos was treated royally. He 
had no difficulty in getting men to accompany him on his second 
voyage across the Atlantic. In 1498, he made a third voyage 
to America and explored the mainland at the mouth of the 
Orinoco River in South America. Later, he was imprisoned by 
some of his enemies and sent in chains to Spain, but he was 
soon released. .^_ 

Columbus made a fourth voyage in 1502. Shortly after his 
return to Spain from this voyage he died. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Look at the picture on the opposite page. What does 
it tell you? 

In what country was Columbus born? 

What did Columbus believe he could discover? 

What country provided him with ships for the voyage? 
What did he discover? 

What is a biography? 

Tell the story of the life of Columbus. 

Find all the capitalized words in the first paragraph of 
the selection. Tell why a capital letter is used in each 
case. See (a), (/), and (j) on page 311. 

Find where words and a how word in the next to the last 
paragraph. See (m) and (n) on page 317. 

Explain the use of a capital letter in the word God in 
the fourth paragraph. See (i) pn page 311. 

Explain the first use of a conmia in the fourth para- 
graph. See 5 on page 312. 

What other rule for the use of the comma in writing 
dates have you learned? See 5 on page 312. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of all names in the next to the last para- 
graph that begin with capital letters. 
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Lesson 28 — The Biographical Dictionabt 



l'>r. 



In most dictionaries th^re is a part called the "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary/' In this part may be found the 
names of noted men and women as well as something 
about their lives. In biographical dictionaries .the sur- 
name is generally placed before the Christian name. 

Examples: 

Longfellow, Henry W. Bryant, William C. 

Whittier, John G. Lincoln, Abraham 

Find Christopher Columbus in your dictionary and tell 
wjiat is said about him. 

.Find the names of two other noted persons and tell 
what is said of them. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Find the followmg names in your dictionary and write 
a paragraph about each in your notebook: 

1. George Washington. 2. Benjamin Franklin. 



Lesson 29 — Abpreviations of Names op States 

1. Dictation. 

The United States Postal Guide gives the following 
lists of abbreviations of the names of states. Be prepared 

to write them from dictation. 

. » . • ■ 

l^aine Rhode Island ... R. I. 

New Hampshire N. H. Connecticut Cotm. 

Vermont Vt. New York N. Y. 

Massachusetts Mass. New Jersey N. J. 
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Pennsylvania Pa. 

Delaware Del. 

Maryland Md. 

Virginia Va. 

West Virginia W. Va. 

North Carolina N. C. 

South Carolina S. C. 

Georgia Ga. 

Florida Fla. 

Alabama Ala. 

Mississippi Miss. 

Why do these abbreviations 
See (e) on page 311. 



Louisiana La. 

Tennessee Tenn. 

Kentucky Ky. 

Ohio 

Indiana Ind. 

Illinois HI. 

Iowa 

Minnesota .Minn. 

Wisconsin Wis. 

Michigan Mich. 

North Dakota N. Dak. 

begin with capital letters? 



2. Written Exercise. 

Write the headings for six letters, using some of the 
above abbreviations. 



Lesson 30 — Abbreviations of Names op States 

(Continued) 
1. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write from dictation these abbreviations: 



South Dakota S. Dak. 

Missouri Mo. 

Arkansas Ark. 

Montana Mont. 

Idaho 

. Wyoming Wyo. 

Colorado Colo. 

Utah 



Texas Tex. 

Oklahoma Okla. 

Kansas Kans. 

Nebraska Nebr. 

Arizona Ariz. 

Nevada Nev. 

California Cal. 

Oregon 

New Mexico N. Mex. Washington Wash. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Draw six envelopes and address them to six people 
in different states. Use abbreviations in the addresses. 
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Lesson 31 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: How Animais Prepare for Winter. 
Animals may be divided into classes, according to the 
nature of their coverings. 

(a) Hair. 

(6) Feathers. 

(c) SheUs. 

(jd) Hide, scales, or plates. 

Name some animals for each of the above topics, as 
(a) hdrse, dog, cat, fox, etc. 

Tell how some animals prepare for winter.* 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write guessing games or riddles describing two of the 
animals mentioned. See how many of your classmates 
can guess what these animals are from your descriptions 
of them. 



Lesson 32 — Picture Study . 

1. Conversation. 

Look carefully at the picture on the opposite page and 
be prepared to discuss the following topics: 

(a) Appearance of the foxes. 

(6) Their fur and its use. 

(c) Their home. 

(d) For whom they are watching. 

(e) Animals and fowls that foxes destroy. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story suggested by the picture. 




LiTTLB POXXS 
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Lesson 33 — Plurals in bs 

1. Development. 

How do most words form their plurals? See (c) on 
page 315. 

Look carefully at the following words: 

Singvlar Plural 

gas gases 

fox foxes 

adz adzes 

thrush thrushes 

match matches 

How are the plurals of these words formed? 

Learn: 

Words ending in s, x, z, sh^ or ch form their plurals by 
adding es to the singular. 

Name some other words that form their plurals in the 
same way. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the plurals of the following words: 

bird ditch fish tray 

glass day battle watch 

latch buzz tax mesh 

Write these sentences, changing them to plural form: 

Example: The dress is blue. The dresses are blue. 

1. The ax is sharp. 8. This purse was new. 

2. The adz is bright. • 9. This box is large. 

3. The brush is new. 10. Thislunch looks good. 

4. The ditch is deep. 11. This pin was bright. 

5. The glass is broken. 12. Which dog was lame? 

6. The church is large. 13. Which glass was broken? 

7. The fox is cunning. 14. What is your tax? 
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Lesson 34 — Literature: Forming Plurals (Review) 

1. Reading. 

The Fox and the Crow 

Once a fox saw a crow fly off with a piece of cheese and 
light on the branch of a tree. 

"I must get that piece of cheese/' said Master Reynard. So 
he walked up to the foot of the tree. 

"Good day, Mistress Crow," cried Rejroard. "How weU 
you are looking today! How glossy your feathers! How bright 
your eye! Good Mistress Crow, I have heard that your voice 
is as fine as your figure is fair. Pray let me hear your notes 
that I may greet you as the Queen of Song." 

The crow, pleased with the soft words of the cunning fox, 
began to caw her best. The moment she opened her mouth, 
the cheese fell to the groimd, where it was snapped up by the 
fox. 

"Thank you. Mistress Crow," said he. "I like your cheese 

even better than your song." 

— JEsop, 

2. Study of Story. 

Why is the fox called "cunning"? 
What is meant by the expression ''soft words"? 
What do we learn from this fable? 
. Retell the story in your own words. 

3. Forming Plurals. 

Give the plurals of these words : 

crow branch fox cheese 

limch piece voice mouth 

Give the rule for forming the plural of each of the above 
words. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing the fox. 
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Lesson 35 — Biography 
1. Reading. 

Helen Keller 

Helen Keller was bom in Tuscumbia, Alabama, in 1880. 
She lost both sight and hearing during an illness that she had 
before her second birthday. Her early childhood must have 
been very lonely, shut in, as it was, in a world of silence and 
of darkness. 

When Helen was about seven years old, Miss Anne Sullivan 
came to take charge of her. The morning after her arrival. Miss 
SuUivan gave Helen a doll, which she played with for some time. 
Then Miss Sullivan took her hand and spelled the word "doll" 
in it. Helen thought liiis was a new game and tried to imitate 
her. Miss Sullivan taught her to make many other words, but 
they had no meaning for her. One day they went to the well 
house, where someone was drawing water. Miss Sullivan placed 
one of Helen's hands under the spout while she spelled the word 
"water" over and over again in the other. All at once Helen under- 
stood and before evening came she had mastered several other 
words. 

After she had learned to talk by means of the sign language. 
Miss Sullivan taught her to read. The young girl was given 
slips of cardboard with words stamped in raised letters and a 
frame in which she could arrange these words into sentences. 
She spent hours finding words that stood for different objects 
in the room, and inventing sentences of her own about them. 
From this exercise it was easy for her to learn to read books with 
raised print. 

By touching the throats and lips of her friends, Helen learned 
how to speak single words. She found it difficult at first to 
modulate her voice, but after months of hard work she finally 
gained the ability to speak long sentences that others could 
readily understand. 

When she was nineteen years old, Miss Keller entered Rad- 
cliffe College in Cambridge, Massachusetts. No one like her 
had ever done such a thing before, and at first it seemed impos- 
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sible to carry on the work. The books she needed had never 
been printed in raised type, but some wealthy people who were 
interested in her had the books made. During lectures someone 
sat beside her and talked the sentences into her hand. She 
learned to write out her lessons on a typewriter. The work at 
college was very much harder for her than for her classmates, 
but she persevered until she graduated. 

Since she left college, Helen Keller has been busy helping 
and encouraging others by her writings. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Tell the story of the life of Helen Keller. 

What characteristics has she shown? 

How did Helen Keller show that she was persever- 
ing? 

How did Columbus show his perseverance? 

Do you know of anyone else who has shown the same 
characteristic? If so, tell the class about the person. 

Explain the use of the capital letter in the word Miss 
in the second paragraph. See (g) on page 311. 

What words in this story are divided at the ends of lines? 
Explain this use of the hyphen. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 
of the following: 

modulate persevered graduated 

sign language raised letters 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragn^h telling what a blind person can do 
for himself and for others. 

If you know someone who is blind, tell of that person. 
If not, tell what you think a blind person can do. 
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Lesson 36 — Learn: Teach 

1. Development. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. Helen Keller learns to talk. 

2. Miss Sullivan teaches her to talk. 

What does Helen Keller do? 
What does Miss SuUivan do? 

Learn: 

Learn means to gain knowledge. 
Teach means to give knowledge. 

Read the following sentences and explain in each the 
meaning of Uam and teach: 

1. Mary learns to cook. 

2. Jane learned to cook last summer. 

3. Ruth tav^ht Jane to cook. 

4. Mrs. Brown has learned to cook. 

5. I have learned to cook, too. 

6. Fannie had learned to cook before I met her. 

7. Grace and Anna teach music. 

8. Alice teaches music, too. 

9. She taught music last year. 

10. They have taught for several years. 

11. Sue has taught music for several years. 

12. Helen had taught school. 

» 

In these sentences what forms of Uam and teach are used? 

Which sentences express present time? Which forms of 
learn and teach are used in these sentences? 

What time is expressed in sentences 2 and 9? Which 
forms of Uam and Uach are used in these sentences? 

In the above sentences, what forms of these words are 
used with have^ has, and had? 
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Explain the meanings of learn and teach in the following 
sentences: 

1. The boys learn to play football. 

2. Who teaches them to play football? 

3. You and I learn to spell. 

4. Miss Hall teaches us to spell. 
6. Who teaches you to sing? 

6. Young children learn to read. 

7. Who teach them to read? 

8. I learn geography and teach it to John. 

Learn: 

Learn and learns express present time. 

Learned expresses past time and is sometimes used 
with have, has, had, etc. 

Teach and teaches express present time. 

Taught expresses past time and is sometimes used with 
have, has, had, etc. 

Give sentences containing the different forms of learn. 
Give sentences containing the different forms of teach. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of 
learn or tea^h: 

1. Miss Sulhvan her to read. 

2. Helen Keller the letters of the alphabet. 

3. What have you in school? 

4. Who you to read? 

5. I have to paint. 

6. You were to spell. 

7. When I was six years old I had to write. 

8. Does your mother you to be prompt? 

9. Will you me to play football? 

10. Who you to play football? 

11. Who Mary to play the violin? 
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Lesson 37 — Monthly Review 

Write the abbreviations for tncA, buahelf cent, quarij 
yard, foot, pound, and pint. 

Use come, comes, came, have corns, has^ come, and had corns 
in sentences. 

What is a biography? 

Find the name Abraham Lincoln in your dictionary and 
tell what is said about him. 

Write the abbreviations for the names of six states. 

Why do these abbreviations begin with capital letters? 

What kind of words add es to the singular to form the 
plural? Give examples. 

Use the following in sentences: 

learn teach 

learned taught 

have learned have taught 

had learned had taught 

has learned has taught 

was learned was taught 

were learned were taught 

is learned is taught 

are learned are taught 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of come: 

1. Who home with you? 

2. John has to see you. 

3. They back yesterday. 

4. Who has to help you? 

5. Ruth and Alice yesterday. 

6. Who have today? 



CHAPTER THREE 




Lesson 38 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

A November Good Night 

Good night, little shivering grasses I 

'Tis idle to struggle and fight 
With tempest and cruel frost fingers; 

Lie down, little grasses, tonight. 

The roses have gone from the garden, 

And hidden their faces so fair; 
The lilies have never uplifted 

Since frost found them bending in prayer. 

The leaves of the forest lie faded; 

Dry stubble is left after grain; 
Yet you, little grasses, still struggle, 

Still hope for the soft summer rain. 

Good night, little shivering grasses! 

Lie down 'neath the coverlet white, 
And rest till the cuckoo is singing; 

Good night, little grasses, good night I 

— Ethd Lynn Beers. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of November are mentioned in 
the poem? 

What effects of the frost are mentioned in the second 
stanza? In the third stanza? 

45 
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What tells you snow has come? 

When will the cuckoo be singing again? 

What contractions do you find? How is each formedV 

Memorize the first two stanzas. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean^ 
ing of the following: 

coverlet cuckoo 

dry stubble is left after grain 



Lesson 39 — Words of Address 

1. Development. 

1. Where is your book, my child t 

2. Lie down, little grasses^ tonight. 

3. Harry, take this message to your uncle. 

In sentence 1 who is spoken to, or addressed? 

The words "my child" tell who is spoken to. 

Words used in this way to show who is spoken to are 
called words of address. 

What words of address are there in sentence 2? 

What mark separates these words of address from the 
rest of the sentence? 

How many of these marks are used in this sentence? 

What word of address is used in sentence 3? 

What mark separates it from the rest of the sentence? 

Notice in the above examples that words of address may 
be placed at the beginning, at the end, or in the middle of 
a sentence. 

Learn: 

A comma or commas separate words of address from 
the rest of the sentence. 
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Point out the words of address in the following: 

1. King, happy bells, across the snow. 

2. Read the third stanza, John. 

3. Walter, where is your book? 

4. You're getting sleepy. Yellow and Brown. 

5. Dear Father Tree, behold our grief! 

6. "Good night, dear Httle leaves," he said. 

7. "Come, children, all to bed," he cried. 

8. "Good day, Mistress Crow," cried the fox. 

9. "Thank you, Mistress Crow," said he. 

10. "Poor Httle lady!" said the flower. 

11. Good night, little shivering grasses! 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write six sentences containing words of address. Place 
some of these words of address at the beginning, some at 
the end, and some in the middle of the sentences. 



Lesson 40 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Birds. 

(a) Birds that remain with us all winter. 

(6) How they prepare for cold weather. 

(c) Birds that migrate. 

(d) Why they migrate. 
(«) When they migrate. 
(/) How they migrate. 

(Sin^y? in pairs? in flocks?) 

2. Written Exercise. 

' Write a composition on the migration of birds. Name 
some birds that migrate and some that remain aU year. 
Tell why and when some birds go away, and when they return. 
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An Excitinq Moment 
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Lesson 41 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Read the title of the picture on the opposite page. 

Why is it an exciting moment in the game? 

Which player is of the greatest interest at this moment? 
Why? 

Do you think the player running with the ball will 
reach the goal line? 

Explain the game of football, describing (a) the field, 
(6) the number of players, and (c) how the game is 
played. 

Have you ever seen a game of football? If so, describe 
the most exciting moment in it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you are one of the players in the picture and 
write two or three paragraphs describing the game. 
Tell of any amusing or exciting incidents. 



Lesson 42 — Composition 

!• Conversation. 

Subject: Grain, 

(a) Kinds of grain. 

(6) How each kind is grown, 

(c) How each kind is harvested. 

((Q Uses of each kind of grain. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing one kind of grain and 
telling of its chief uses. 



rr_ 
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1. Reading. 



•^rt 
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Lesson 43 — Literatube 



The Windmill 

Beholdl a giant am II 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize and the wheat and the rye, 

And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 

The harvest that is to be. 
And I fling to the air my arms. 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the soimd of flails 

Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In bams, with their open doors; 

And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow, 

I meet it face to face 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive. 

My master, the miller, stands 

And feeds me with his hands; 
For he knows who makes him thrive. 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
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2. Study of Poem. 

In the first stanza the windmill describes itself. Give 
this description in your own words. 

What does the windmill see and hear? 

How does it meet the wind? 

To what does the windmill compare itself? 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

maize wrestle flail thrive 

granite jaws lord of lands 

4< Written Exercise. 

Write the story of the windmill, following these topics: 

« 

(a) What it does. (6) What it sees. 



Lesson 44 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Story of a Loaf of Bread. 

(a) Preparation of the ground. (See the picture on page 10.) 

(6) Planting of the wheat seed. 

(c) The growth. 

id) The harvest. 

(e) The mill. 

CO The baker. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition on the above subject.' Follow 
these topics: 

(a) When and how the seed is planted. 

(6) When and how the wheat is harvested and threshed. 

(c) How the miller and the baker help. 
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Lesson 46 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Subject: Indian Corn. 

(a) How the seed is planted. 

(6) The plant and how it grows. 

(c) The ear — its covering, grains, cob. 

(d) How com is harvested. 

(e) The uses of com. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of a grain of com, following the above 
topics; or write an interesting paragraph on the uses of com. 
Quote from any poem you know that describes or 
praises corn. 



Lesson 46 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a friend, asking for a recipe for a certain 
kind of candy; or write to a friend, asking where a good 
place may be found for a Saturday outing or a nutting 
party. 

Address the envelope for your letter. 



Lesson 47 — Letter Writing (Continiied) 

Write a reply to the letter of Lesson 46, and address an 
envelope for it. 

Compare your letter with the form given on page 13, 
before you place it in your teacher's hands. 

Compare the address on your envelope with the form 
given on page 14. 
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Lesson 48 — Do, Did, Done 

1. Development. 

. 1. I do the work today. 

2. He does the work today. 

3. They did the work yesterday. 

4. They have done the work many times. 

5. He has done the work well. 

6. He had done the work before I saw him. 

7. The work is done already. 

8. The tasks are done. 

9. The work uxw done yesterday. 

10. The chores v)ere done before breakfast. 

In these sentences what forms of the word do are used? 

What time does sentence 1 ex^M-ess? What form of the 
word is used in it? 

What time does sentence 2 express? What form of do 
is used in it? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of 
do is used in this sentence? 

What words are used with done in the other sen- 
tences? 

Learn: 

Do and does are used to express present time. 
Did is used to express past time. 
Done is used with have, has, had, etc. 

What forms of see and come are used with have? Give 
other forms of these words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following in sentences: do, does, did, have done, 
has done, had done, is done, are done, was done, and were 
done. 
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Lesson 49 — Litbratxjrb 
1. Reading. 

Little Red Plume 

There was once an Indian warrior chief whom everybody loved. 
He loved his people and longed always to bring happiness to 
them. The good spirits, or ''manitos/' as the Indians called 
them, loved him and gave him many wonderful gifts. 

One morning, very early, as he was wandering through a f orest, 
a voice at his feet called out, "Good morning!" 

The chief looked down, but could hardly see who was there. 

"Who are you?" he said. 

"I am Mondamin, or Little Red Plume," said a little man, 
and he shook his red-plumed head at the big chief. 

"You are strong, chief," the little man said. "Tell me what 
makes you so strong." 

"I am strong only as all men are strong," said the chief. 

"Very well, then, let us wrestle. If you throw me, cry, 
'Wagenewa! Wagenewa!' and if I throw you, I will cry, 'Wage- 
newa! Wagenewal'" 

All day long they wrestled, for Little Red Plume had ma^c 
strength; but when the sun began to fall, the big chief cried, 
"Wagenewa! Wagenewa!" for at last Red Plume lay at his feet. 

The chief stooped to pick up his tiny foe, but lo! there was 
no foe there. Only an ear of red com was to be seen. Indeed, 
the chief would have thought the manitos had carried Mondamin 
away, if he had not seen attached to the com the same waving 
red plume that had been on the head of the little man. 

Then a voice that seemed to come from the ear of com spoke 
to him: "Again, good chief, you shall carry a great gift to your 
people; for I am Mondamin, the friend of the red children. Because 
you have conquered me, you shall take me to them. But first 
strip off the coat that protects me from the storms and the cold. 
Take my kernels and scatter them in the rich soil by the river side. 
After you have done that, go away, and do not come back till 
several moons have passed. Then I will give you for your people 
the gift of com." 
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The chief did as he was told, and when he came back he saw 
a whole field of tall waving com; on each plant was a waving plume, 
and hid away among the thick leaves was a husk of com. 

^'It is Mondaminl" the chief said. 

Then ^iondamin spoke again: ''This is the gift of com 
that I promised. Now call your people, gather all the Red 
Plumes, grind the kemels between great rocks, and you shall 
have a food that will never fail. Some of the kemels you shall 
plant again; then another field of com will rise up and you 
shall gather it and hide it away for the winter's food." 

The chief called the people. They gathered the Red Plumes 
and fed the tall plants to the cattle. They held a great feast, and 
danced and sang songs to Mondamin, for they knew now that he 
was their friend. 

— Dorothy Brooks. 
2. Study of Story. 

Read the story carefully and make an outline for it. 

Tell the story to the class, following your outline. 

Point out in the story examples of words of address. 
What punctuation mark is used in each case? 

Read the second paragraph; why does Good begin with 
a capital letter? See (m) on page 311. Why are quota- 
tion marks used? See 8 on page 313. Why is there a 
conmia before Good? See (d) at the top -of page 313. 

What form of do is found in the last paragraph on page 
54? Give sentences containing other forms of do, 

3» Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

attached warrior kemels conquered 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words Mondamin's directions to 
the chief. 
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Lesson 50 — Dramatization 

Write a dramatization of "Little Red Plume." Notice 
the nimiber of characters there are in the story and where 
the scene is laid. Then write carefully the important 
parts of the conversation of the story. 



Lesson 51 — Plurals in vbs 

1. Development. 

Read the singular and plural forms of these words: 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 

leaf leaves thief thieves 

knife knives wife wives 

loaf loaves wharf wharves 

To what is the / in leaf changed in making the plural? 
What is then added? 

How is the plural of knife formed? Of loaff Of ihiejt 
Of wife? Of wharf f 

Learn: 

Most words ending in / or Je form their plurals by 
changing the / or Je to i; and adding es. 

Form the plurals of the following words and give the 
rule in each case: 



sheaf 


match 


dog 


tax 


shelf 


bush 


life 


topaz 


loaf 


grass 


half 


hoe 



2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing both the singular and plural 
forms of sheaf, shelf, and loaf. 




PiLaBiMS GoiNQ TO Chuhcb 



Lesson 52 — Pictorb Study 

1. Coaversatioii. 

Tell the story su^ested by the above picture, following 
these topics: 

(a) The scene. 

(b) The people — who they are. 

(c) Their dress. 

(ft) Where they are going. 

(e) Why they are walking in this order. 

(J) Why the men carry guns. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine that you are one of the persons in the picture 
and write to a friend in England, telling about your going 
to church. Tell of any interesting incidents that hap- 
pened on the way. 

After you have made the corrections marked by your 
teacher, copy the letter in your notebook. 
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Lesson 53 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Thanksgiving Day. 

(a) Reason for observing it. 

(b) How the custom began. 

(c) How it was observed long ago. 

(d) How it should be observed now. 

(e) How we shall observe it this year. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make an outline and write a composition on the fol- 
lowing subject: 

How I Shall Spend My Thanksgiving Day This Year. 



Lesson 54 — Composition 
1. Reading. 

Plum Stone Indian Game 

Plum stones, bowl, and counters: Five plum stones, a basket 
or a wooden bowl, and one hundred counters will be needed for 
the game. The Omaha Indians used stalks of the blue joint 
grass as counters, but small twigs or sticks may be used. 

The plum stones should be carefully cleaned and dried. Two 
of the stones are burned black on both sides with a hot iron; 
on one side of each of these stones a crescent is marked; and the 
black in the center of the crescent is scraped off to leave a clear 
design of a new moon with a background of black. On the other 
side of these two stones, a star, four or five pointed, is drawn, 
and all the black in the center is scraped off, leaving a brown star 
with a background of black. Each of the other three stones is 
burned black on one side; the other, side is left the natural color. 

Directions for playing the game: There are two players to the 
basket or bowl. The count for a game is generally one hundred 
points. The two players sit opposite each other and have the 
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basket or the bowl between them, with the five plum stones 
Ijring in the bottom. The one hundred counters are within reach 
at one side. As points are made, the winner takes the* corre- 
sponding number of counters from the conmion pile and lays 
them beside him, on the side opposite the conmion pile. When 
aU the counters in the common pile have been taken, the winner 
takes his counters from the winnings of his opponent. Who- 
ever gains aU the one hundred points wins the game. 

Lots are drawn to decide who shall have the first play. The 
one who wins takes the bowl or the basket by the rim with both 
hands and gives it a toss sufficient to throw up all the stones, 
but not violent enough to make them fall outside the bowl or 
basket; such a throw would not count. If the throw is not 
such as will move all the stones, and make them turn and 
move about within the bowl, that throw will not count. 

The points scored depend upon the sides of the stones turned 
up by each throw. The following combinations are the only ones 
that make points: 

Two crescents and three natural color — 10 points. 

Two stars and three blacks = 10 points. 

One crescent, one star, and three blacks = 1 point. 

No other combinations of stones count an3rthing in the game; 
as will be seen, there are a number that cannot be counted. If 
one player tosses the bowl and the stones fall in such a manner 
as to make a combination that does not count, there is no forfeit; 
the player merely fails to score any points. The player who wins 
a point or points continues to toss the bowl as long as he can 
win a point. Among the Indian women there are players so 
skillful as to make the stones fall frequently in combinations 
that win ten points. 

— Alice C Fletcher, 

2. Written Exercise. 

After you have played the game, write a composition 
about it, telling whether you lost or won, and describing 
in your own words how the game is played. 
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Lesson 55 — Monthly Review 

What is meant by "words of address"? 
Write on the board examples of words of address placed 
at the beginning, at the end, and in the middle of sentences. 
How are words of address punctuated? 
Use in sentences the following forms of do: 

do have done is done 

does had done was done 

did has done were done 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of the word do: 

1. I the work yesterday. 

2. Who ^ the work last week? 

3. She her work well last summer. 

4. They the chores often last winter. 

5. Has he his work well? 

6. He you a great kindness yesterday. 

7. When was the work ? 

8. I have all the work. 

9. Which task is ? 

10. Who the best work? 

11. Have they good work? 

What kinds of words form their plurals in vesf Give 
examples of each kind. 



CHAPTER FOUR 







1. Reading. 



Lesson 66 — Literature 



Christmas in the Olden Time 



On Christmas eve the beUs were rung; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 
The huge hall table's oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce. 
At such high tide, her savory goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in. 
And carols roared with blithesome din; 
If unmelodious was the song. 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 

61 
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England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

— Sir WaUer Scott. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Note the pictures you see while your teacher reads the 
poem aloud. 

Describe the picture you like best. 

Where was the Christmas feast described in this poem 
held? 

Compare this celebration with our Christmas. 

Why is Christmas begun with a capital letter? See (d) 
on page 311. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs comparing our Christmas cele- 
bration with the one described in the poem. 



Lesson 57 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Discuss this subject, Using the topics suggested: 
Christmas Gifts. 

(a) Why we give them. 

(6) To whom we give them. 

(c) What we give. 

{d) What the best gifts are. 

(e) The gift you wish this year. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of the members of your family. 
Make a list of gifts suitable for each one of them. 
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Lesson 68 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Madonna of the Chaib 

Father BeiHardo was a good, wise hennit who lived in a 
little hut among the hills of Italy. He was very fond of Mary, 
the vinedresser's daughter, who visited him and cheered him with 
her kind words and pleasant smiles. The good man was also 
vei^ fond' of an old oak tree that grew beside his hut; he called 
the tree his ''dumb daughter" and talked to it as though it could 
understand him. 

One spring the melting snow and heavy rains washed away 
his hut and his garden. He took refuge in the old oak. When 
the storm was over, Mary came to see him. He had been 
without food for several days and was ill from the effects of cold 
and rain. Mary took him to her home and cared for him until 
his hut was rebuilt. After that. Father Bernardo prayed that 
Mary and the oak might be forever Jbtessed and that some unusual 
good fortune might befall them f(tdr:what they had done for him. 

For many years the hermit lived in his hillside hut. After 
his death the old oak tree was made into casks for Mary's father. 

One day as Mary sat in th6 arbor playing with her two 
children, the great artist, Raphael, happened to see them, and 
immediately wanted id paint a picture of them. He drew the 
outline for the picture on the head of a cask that stood near, and 
from that outline he painted the great picture called ''The Madonna 
of the Chair/* shown on page 64. In this way the hermit's prayer 
was answered, and Mary and the oak will be honored for all time. 

— Selected, 

2. Study of Story. 

What kindness did Mary show the hennit? 
Does she look kind in the picture? 
What was the hermit's prayer? 
How was the prayer answered? 

Why do you think Raphael wished to paint a picture of 
Mary and her two children? 
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The Madonna or thb Cbaik 



Do you like the picture? Why? 
Give the topic of each par^raph of the eelectiou. 
Retell the story, following these topics. 
Find a fonn of do in the second pari^aph of the eeleo- 
tion. Give other forms of the word. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Raphael's great picture, "The Madonna 
of the Chair." 
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Lesson 59 — Plurals in ibs 

1. Development. 

Read the singular and plural forms of these words: 

Ifly lilies lady ladies 

In forming the plural, to what is the y in lily changed? 
In ladyt What is then added to form the plural? 

Learn: 

Most words ending in y form their plurals by changing 
y to f and adding es. 

Form the plurals of these words: 

daisy fly city jelly 

fairy sky berry cherry 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the plurals of these words and give the rule for each : 

thief box grass hat 

cheese knife bush bunch 

Write sentences containing the plural forms of the 
nbove words. 

Lesson 60 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: How I Made a Christmas Present. 

(a) For whom I made it. 
(6) What the gift was. 

(c) Materials I used. 

(d) How I made it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on any one of the above topics* 
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Lesson 61 — Addressing Envelopes (Review) 

Draw six envelopes and direct them to business firms 
in your own town or city. If you live in a city, be sure 
to include the street nimibers. 

Rewrite them, correcting any mistakes your teacher has 
marked upon them. The address should not only be 
plainly written, but it should be neat in appearance. 



Lesson 62 — The Business Letter (An Order) 

1. Development. 

There are two kinds of letters, business and friendly. 
Which kind did you write in Lesson 46? 
Read the following business letter: 

W4 Pine SL 

Watertowrij Conn. 
Dec, i, 1916 
Scottf Foresman and Co, 
62S South Wabash Ave. 
ChicagOf III, 
Gentlemen: 

Inclosed you mil find a P, 0, Money Order for 
sixty cents {$.60), for which please send me a copy 
of " The Story of Europe,'' 

Yours truly y 
Kenneth Brown 

How does this letter differ from those you have pre- 
viously written? 

What comes after the heading? This part is called the 
address and is placed in every business letter. 

How does the salutation differ from that of a friendly 
letter? 
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How does the body of this letter differ from the body 
of a friendly letter? 

Find in the heading abbreviations for the names of a 
month and of a state. Review abbreviations for names of 
states (Lessons 29 and 30). 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the letter on page 66, observing punctuation and 
spacing. 

Address an envelope for your letter. 



Lesson 63 — The Business Letter (An Application) 

1. Development. 

The first business letter that many boys have occasion 
to write is an appUcation for a position. Fred Smith 
wanted to work during the Christmas vacation. A toy 
store advertised for an errand boy and Fred appUed for 
the position. This is the letter he wrote: 

65 HiU Ave, 

Philadelphia^ Pa, 

The Hamnumd Toy Store ^^^' ^^' ^^^^ 

14 Grace St, 

Philadelphia^ Pa, 
GeaOemen: 

Please consider me for the position advertised by 
you in this morning's paper, I am eleven years 
old and am in the fifth grade, I am well and 
strongy and feel sure I can do your work. If you 
will give me a trial, I shall do my very best to 
please you. 

I inclose a recommendation from my teacher and 
one from the principal of my school. 

Yours respectfully y 

Fred Smith 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write an application for a position in a drygoods store. 
Address the envelope for your letter. 

In writing the letter, be careful to observe the following 
points: 

1. Write on only one side of the paper. 

2. State definitely and briefly the kind of work that you 

desire. 

3. State your qualifications and any experience you may 

have had that would help you in the work for which 
you apply. 

4. Enclose recommendations, or give references to whom 

the firm may write to find out your qualifications. 



Lesson 64 — The Business Letter (Review) 

Rewrite the letter you wrote in Lesson 63, correcting all 
mistakes marked by your teacher. 

Fold your letter evenly, to fit the envelope. 



Lesson 65 — Give, Gave, Given 

1. Development. 

1. Give the ball to me. 

2. He gives me money. 

3. The man gave me a Christmas tree. 

4. I have given you many beautiful gifts. 

5. He /mw given many Christmas gifts. 

6. He had given them before I saw him. 

7. The book is given as a prize. 
8 Books are given to the library. 

9. Books were given to the children last week. 
10. A book was given to Mr. Ball. 
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In these sentences what forms of give are used? 

What time is expressed in sentence 1? What form of 
give is used in this sentence? 

What time is expressed in sentence 2? What form of 
the word is used in this sentence? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of 
the word is used in this sentence? 

What words are used with given in the other sen- 
tences? 

Learn: 

Give and gives are used to express present time. 
Gave is used to express past time. 
Given is used with have, has, had, etc. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following in sentences: give, gave, have given, 
has given, had given, is given, are given, was given, and v)ere 
given. 



Lesson 66 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Discuss the following subject, using the topics sug- 
gested: 

How to Wrap a Christmas Present. 

(a) The paper. 

(6) The box. 

(c) The ribbon or cord. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write directions for wrapping a gift. After you have 
made the corrections marked by your teacher, copy the 
directions in your notebook. 
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Lesson 67 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: How to Mail or Express a Christmas Present, 

(a) Address of person to whom the gift is sent. 

(6) Address of the sender. 

(c) Postage on different classes of mail. 

{d) Difference in parcel post and express rates by zone. 

(e) How to insure packages. (Get sample blanks from 

the post office.) 

(/) Red Cross stamps. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write directions for mailing or expressing a package. 



Lesson 68 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Christmas Everywhere 

Everjrwhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight, 
Christmas in lands of fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of palm tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas .where cornfields He sunny and bright. 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray; 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everjrwhere, Christmas tonight. 

— Phillips Brooks, 

2. Study of Poem. 

Where does the poem say Christmas is being observed? 
Find a contraction and tell why the apostrophe is used. 
Memorize one stanza of the poem. 
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Lesson 69 — Monthly Review 

How do most words ending in y iorm their plurals? 
Give examples. 

Write the following sentences, changing them to mean 
more than one: 

1. The daisy is white. 

2. Is the city crowded? 

3. Is the lady ready to go? 

4. The berry is ripe. 

5. Is your cherry sweet? 

Write a business letter ordering something you want very 
much to buy. 

Address an envelope for your letter. 

Write directions for mailing a Christmas present. 

Give directions for writing a business letter of application 
for work. 

In yoiu" business letter use abbreviations for the names 
of the state and the month. 

Use these forms in sentences: 

give had given are given 

gave have given was given 

has given is given were given 

Read the following sentences, filUng the blanks with 
forms of give: 

1. He me this pen yesterday. 

2. Who you the ticket? 

3. Who has to the hospital fund? 

4. Have you to the church? 

5. I have all I can spare. 



CHAPTER FIVE 




Lesson 70 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells 

Ring out, wild bells, to the' wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going — let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 

2. Study of Poem. 

How are the bells described in the first stanza? 
For what were they ringing? 
How are they described in the second stanza? 
What does the poet hope will come in the new year? 
Make sentences containing true, truer, truest. 
Can you think of anything that should be truer in 
the new year than in the past year? 

What is meant by the "darkness of the land"? 

72 
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How do our schools help to "ring out" this darkness? 
Find examples of words of address in the poem. What 
punctuation mark is used with them? 
Memorize the poem. 



Lesson 71 — Ring, Rang, Rung 

1. Development. 

1. Ring out, wild bells. 

2. He rings the bell. 

3. He rang the bells. 

4. He has rung the bells. 

5. They have rung the bell. 

6. He had rung the bell before. 

7. The bell is rung at noon. 

8. The bells are rung at noon. 

9. The bell was rung at noon. 
10. The bells were rung at noon. 

What time does sentence 1 express? What form of 
ring is used in this sentence? 

What time does sentence 2 express? What form of the 
word is used in it? 

What time does sentence 3 express? What form of the 
word is used in it? 

What words are used with rung in the other sen^ 
tences? 

Learn: 

Ring and rings are used to express present time. 
Rang is used to express past time. 
Rung is used vrith have, has, had, etc. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the foUowing in sentences: ring, rang, have rung, 
has rung, had rung, is rung, are rung, was rung, were rung. 
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Lesson 72 — Letter Writing 
Write a note thanking a friend for a Christmas gift. 



Lesson 73 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Timepieces 

Centuries ago people paid little attention to the measure- 
ment of time. They needed to know only the two periods 
— day and night. 

Time was first measured by shadows cast by cliffs or trees. 
The place where the shadow fell at noon was marked, and the rest 
of the time was reckoned by that mark. 

The sundial was probably the first timepiece. It furnished a 
more accurate way of measuring time than observation of tree- 
shadows, but its use was limited to sunny days. 

One day a man, while slowly filling a jar from a spout at a 
spring, saw the sundial move a degree. From this discovery 
was made the first water clock — a tank with an opening in 
the bottom through which the water dripped into a basin, filling 
it in a certain division of time. This sort of timepiece was used 
for many years. 

The Greeks improved the water clock by placing a piston 
in the basin. The piston rose with the water and moved a hand 
which pointed to the hour on a dial above. This timepiece was 
called the clepsydra. To the clepsydra were added, later, a 
pendulum and wheels. 

Several devices for measuring time followed the use of the 
water clock. Alfred, a king in the early days of England, invented 
the notched candle, the distances between the notches representing 
periods of time. The hourglass came next and was the most 
reUable timepiece for many years. 

In 1335 an EngUsh monk made the first clock. Two centuries 
afterwards a German made the first pocket clock, or watch. 

— Selected: 
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2. Study of Story. 

Describe each timepiece mentioned in the story. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing one of these timepieces. 



Lesson 74 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Old Clock on the Stairs 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned countrynseat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw. 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all — 
"Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I " 

Halfway up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas I 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass — 
"Forever — never I 
Never — forever I " 

By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night. 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall 
It echoes along the vacant hall. 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say at each chamber door — 
" Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I " 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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2. Study of Poem. 

Describe the house in which the clock stood. 
Why did Longfellow call it an "ancient" timepieoef 
Where in the house did the clock stand? 
How is the clock like a monk? 

Why does the ticking of a clock seem more distinot it 
night than in the daytime? 

Explain the use of exclamation marks in this pooni. .' 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and 
ing of the following: 

antique portico country-seat 

silent dead of night 

4. Written Exercise. 
Write a description of the old clock on the stairs. 



Lesson 75 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Read again "The Old Clock on the Stairs.'' 
Look carefully at the picture on the opposite page* 
Read the title of the picture. 

Compare the clock of the picture with the dodk of 
the poem. 

Describe the little girl. 
What is she doing? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story suggested by this picture; or write in 
your own words a description of the clock described by 
Longfellow in the poem, "The Old Clock on the Stairs." 




Seb the Whiibls Go WomJc" 
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Lesson 76 — When Words 

1. Development. 

Read the following words and groups of words: 

now instantly today 

soon tomorrow before long 

yesterday recently next week 

last night at once ' a long time ago 

Notice that each word or group of words shows when 
something has happened or will happen. 

Which of these words or groups of words express 
present time? 

Which express past time? 

Which are used to express time to come, or future time? 

Can you add any other when words to this list? 

Give sentences containing how words. 

Give sentences containing where words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Arrange the above words and groups of words in col- 
umns according to time: present, past, future. 

Write three sentences using words to express present 
time, three sentences to express past time, and one sentence 
to express future time. 



Lesson 77 — Compound Words 

1. Development. 

somewhat timepiece country-seat halfway 

old-fashioned footsteps poplar-trees forever 

Find the above words in the poem of Lesson 74. Ea<;h 
of these is made of two words joined together. Such a word 
is called a compound word. 
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What two words are combined to form each of these 
compoimd words? 

Which of these compound words contain hyphens? The 
hyphen is generally omitted in short compoimd words that 
are frequently used. 

Learn: 

A compound word is formed by joining two or more 
words. A hyphen separates the parts of some compound 
words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of some compound words you know. Use a 
dictionary to find which of them are written with a hyphen. 

Write a sentence showing another use that you know 
for the hyphen. 

Show where the following words may be divided at the 
end of a line: 

another listen water independent 



1. Reading. 



Lesson 78 — Literature 



Mining 



When we think of the numerous things about us that are 
products of mines, we see that we are very dependent upon the 
men who work in them. 

The miner generally enters the mine through a large open- 
ing in the ground, called a shaft. He gets into a basket or a 
cage, which is like an elevator, and is lowered by machinery. 

In the mine the rock and coal have been cut away so that there 
are paths leading in all directions and sometimes even large rooms. 
The roofs of most mines are supported by wooden posts or timbers, 
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to prevent their caving in; in others large pillars of rock are left 
to serve the same purpose. 

Some mines are now lighted by electricity, but until recently 
the only light came from the flickering lamps or candles that the 
workmen fastened to their caps. 

From some mines a great deal of water must be pumped 
to prevent flooding. The air in them is impure, and sometimes 
the miner comes upon an opening in the rock filled with gas. By 
means of machinery a continuous current of fresh air is sent to 
the place where the work is going on, to remove the fire-damp, 
as the gas is called. 

Drills operated by machinery, and the use of dynamite relieve 
the miner of a great deal of toil. Tramways for transporting coal 
and minerals to the shaft have taken the place of basket-carry- 
ing. In spite of all these inventions for lightening the work, 
the miner's life is full of hard toil. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

What inventions have made the miner's work easier? 
Retell the story. First make an outline to guide you. 
Write the last sentence of the selection, using the 
plural of miner, and making other necessary changes. 



Lesson 79 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject; Fiiel. 

(a) Kinds. (c) How obtained. 

(6) Where obtained. (d) Cost. 

2. Written Exercise. 

What kind of fuel do you use at home? 
Write about it, using (6), (c), and (d) of the above 
topics. 




Lesson 80 — Biography 



John Greeni^eaf Whittier 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born on a farm near Haver- 
hill, Maflsachusetta, on December 17, 1807. He had very little 
Opportunity for an education, as the school term lasted only during 
the three winter months. Hia reading at home was limited almost 
entirely to the Bible, the almanac, aad the weekly newspaper. 

He made his first acquaintance with poetry at the age of 
fourteen, when hia teacher, Joshua Cofhn, brought a volume of 
Burns to the house. In hia poem on Bums, Whittier tells how 
deeply he was impressed by the reading of this book. Soon after 
this he began to express his own ideas in verse form. 

In 1826 his sister Mary sent one of his poems, "The Exile's 
Departure," to the "Newburyport Free Press." Whittier did not 
know it had been sent, and we can imagine his happy surprise 
when he saw his poem published. 

The following winter he managed to earn enough money, by 
making women's slippers at twenty-five cents a pair, to pay for 
six months' instruction at the Haverhill Academy. Later he 
taught the district school at Amesbury and thus paid for another 
term of six montiis. 
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In the fall of 1828 Whittier went to Boston to write for the 
** American Manufacturer," but as his help was needed at home 
he returned early the next summer. He edited the "New Eng- 
land Weekly Review" at Hartford, Connecticut, for a year and a 
half y but had to give up the work for a time in 1832 on account 
of poor health. 

Whittier made a close study of the negroes of the South, and 
published many articles and poems about them, but he is remem^ 
bered best as the great poet of farm and family life. His "Snow- 
Bound " gives an accurate description of country life in New England 
during his boyhood. In it we also get a beautiful picture of his 
home and family. "To My Old Schoolmaster" tells of his school 
days and was written in honor of Joshua Coffin, who became his 
life-long friend. "In School Days" describes the scboolhouse and 
teUs of an incident m his friendship with a Uttle classmate. "The 
Barefoot Boy" is a good description of Whittier himself in his 
boyhood days. 

In 1840 he sold the old homestead and moved to Amesbury 
with his family, which consisted of his mother, his aunt, and his 
younger sister. This remained his home, although he spent a 
great deal of time during the last years of his life at Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 

Whittier loved children and enjoyed talking and playing 
with them. "Red Riding Hood" is a poem about one of his 
little friends who went out on a stormy day to feed a squirrel 
and some hungry blue jays. At Oak Knoll he had another little 
friend named Phoebe, who considered him her special playmate. 

On his seventieth birthday the publishers of the "Atlantic 
Monthly" gave a dinner in Whittier's honor. The publishers of 
other magazines and newspapers honored him with congratu- 
lations and good wishes. 

Whittier died at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, Sept. 7, 

— Selected, 
2. Study of Story. 

What does the picture on page 81 suggest to you? 
Retell the story of Whittier's life. 
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Explain the use of the comma before ''18G7/' in the 
second line. 

Find taught in the fourth paragraph of the story and 
explain its use. Give other forms of the word. 

Explain the uses of capital letters in the fifth paragraph. 

Read the titles of poems and magazines found in the 
selection and account for the quotation marks used. 

L Written Exercise. 

Write a short composition, following these topics: 

(a) Whittier's full name. 

(6) When and where he was bom. 

(c) His school life. 

(d) How he earned money for his education. 

(e) Names of two of his poems. 



Lesson 81 — Biography: Autobiography 

L. Conyersation. 

What is a biography? 

What biographies have you read in this book? 

Have you read the biographies of any other famous 
men or women? If so, name them. 

An autobiography is the history of a person's life written 
by himself. 

What topics would you use in writing your auto- 
biography? 

Plan these topics with your teacher in the form of an 
outline. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write your autobiography, following the outline planned 
by you and your teacher. 
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Lesson 82 — Literattjke 

1. Reading. 

The Frost Spirit 

He comes! He comes! The Frost Spirit comes! You may trace 

bis footsteps now, 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the brown hill^s 

withered brow. 
He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where their 

pleasant green came forth, 
And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, have shaken 

them down to earth. 

He comes! He comes! The Frost Spirit comes! And the quiet 

lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the skater's 

heel; 
And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or sang to 

the leaning grass, 
ShaU bow again to their winter cham, and m mournful silence 

pass. 

He comes! He comes! The Frost Spirit comes! Let us meet him 

as we may. 
And turn with the light of the parlor fire his evil power away; 
And gather closer the circle round, when that firelight dances high, 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sounding 

wing goes by! 

— John GreerUeaf Whittier. 

2. Study of Poem. 

How may you trace the footsteps of the Frost Spirit? 
What words describe woods, fields, brow, and trees? 
How will the streams "bow to their winter chain"? 
What is ''the shriek of the baffled Fiend'7 
Memorize the last stanza. 
Find an apostrophe in the poem and explain its use. 
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3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

blasted glazing torpid 

trace his footsteps naked woods 

ring to the skater's heel sounding wing 



Lesson 83 — Autobiography (Review) 

Rewrite your autobiography of Lesson 81, correcting all 
oistakes that your teacher has marked. 



Lesson 84 — Composition 

L. Conversation. 

Subject: The Book I Like Best. 

(a) The title. (c) The plot. 

(6) The author. (d) Why I Uke the book. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition on the above subject. 



Lesson 85 — Composition 

ft 

L. Conversation. 

Make a list of some books you have read. 
Tell briefly the story of one of these books. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write one sentence about each of the books in your 
list. Be careful to use quotation marks correctly. 
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Lesson 86 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Study the picture on the opposite page. Read the title. 

Do you like to slide on the ice? Why? 

What are the girls doing? 

Why are the boys who are sliding, holding out their 
arms? 

TeH of the greatest fun you ever had sliding on ice. 

Which do you enjoy the more, sliding on ice in winter, 
or swimming in siunmer? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture; or 
'Write an account of a skating party you have enjoyed. 
After you have made the corrections marked by your 
"teacher, copy the composition in your notebook. 
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Lesson 87 — Half-Yearly Summary 

1. Punctuation. 

(a) A comma or commas separate words of address from 

the rest of the sentence (p. 46). 
(6) A hyphen separates the parts of some compound 

words (p. 79). 

2. Forming Plurals: 

(a) Words ending in s, x, Zy sh, and ch form their plurals 
by adding es to the singular (p. 38). 

(6) Most words ending in / or /e form their plurals by 
changing the f or fe to v and adding es (p. 56). 

(c) Most words ending in y form their plurals by chang- 
ing y to i and adding es (p. 65). 

3. Language Facts: 

(a) A compound word m formed by joining two or more 

words (p. 78). 
(6) A business letter contains the address of the person 

or firm to which it is written (p. 66). 

(c) Most short words that describe are compared by 

adding er when comparing two persons or things, 
and est when comparing more than two (p. 19). 

(d) Long words are compared by using more or less when 

comparing two persons or things, and most or 
least when comparing more than two (p. 19). 

4. Correct Use of Words: 

(a) Learn means to gain knowledge; teach means to give 

knowledge (p. 42). 
(6) Give sentences containing the following forms: 
see, saw, seen (p. 9). teach, taught, taught (p. 43). 

come, came, come (p. 30). do, did, done (p. 53). 

learn, learned, teamed (p. 43). give, gave, given (p. 68). 

ring, rang, rung (p. 73). 
(c) Give sentences containing when words (p. 78). 



CHAPTER SIX 








Lesson 88 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Cricket on the Hearth 

In the evening, I sit near my poker and tongs, 

And I ^eam in the firelight glow; 
And sometimes I quaver forgotten old songs 

That I listened to long ago. 
Then out of the cinders there cometh a chirp 

Like an echoing, answering cry, — 
Little we care for the outside world, 

My friend, the cricket, and I. 

For my cricket has learned, I am sure of it quite. 

That this earth is a silly, strange place. 
And perhaps he's been beaten and hurt in the fight. 

And perhaps he's been passed in the race. 
But I know he has found it far better to sing 

Than to talk of ill-luck or to sigh, — 
Little we care for the outside world, 

My friend, the cricket, and I. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What picture do you see in the first stanza? 
Do you think the speaker is young or old? 
Who answers the song he "quavers"? 
What "fight" and "race" are meant in the last stanza? 
What lesson does the poet think the cricket has learned? 
Explain the use of learned. Give the forms of teach. 

89 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Write an interesting paragraph telling what the cricket 
has learned. 



Lesson 89 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

What They Found 

Once upon a time there was a proud little rooster who de- 
cided to go upon a journey. 

"I am tired of this dull barnyard," he said. " I am going farther 
on, to try to find the best thing in the world. I know what it will 
be — a great big pUe of com as high as a hill." And off he started. 

Before the little rooster had gone very far on the road he met 
a squirrel. 

"Where are you going so fast?" asked the squirrel. 

"I am going to find the best thing in the world," said the 
rooster. 

"What may that be?" asked the squirrel. 

"A pile of com as high as a hill," answered the little. rooster. 

"Oh, you're very much mistaken about that," said the squir- 
rel. "The best thing in the world is a pile of nuts as high as a 
mountain. Come with me and we will look for it together." 

So the squirrel and the little rooster traveled farther along the 
road and soon they met a duck. 

"Where are you two going so fast?" asked the duck. 

"We are trying to find the best thing in the world," said 
the two. 

"And what may that be?" asked the duck. 

"A pile of com as high as a hill," said the rooster. 

"A pUe of nuts as high as a mountain," said the squirrel. 

"Oh, no, you're both mistaken," said the duck. "The best 
thing in the world is a muddy pond as large as an ocean. Come 
with me and we will find it." 

The three traveled to the end of the road, but it was a long 
journey and a dusty one in the hot sunhght. They were very 
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tired when they came to the turnstile, and they had found no 
pile of com and no pile of nuts and no wide, muddy pond. So 
they turned back home again. 

As they were going back they saw an old woodchuck sitting 
cozily at his tree door and eating his supper. 

"Where have you three been?" asked the woodchuck. 

"We have been trying to find the best thing in the world," 
said the three. 

"Why, you passed it early this morning," said the wood- 
huck. 

"Where?" asked the three. 

**You left it in the barnyard," said the woodchuck to the 
ttle rooster. 

*'And you left it in your own home pond," he said to the 
uck. 

"And you left it in your own tree." he said to the squirrel. 

"What was it?" asked the three. 

"Contentment," said the old woodchuck, as he took a big 
>ite of apple. 

— Carolyn S, Bailey. 

I. Study of Story. 

What creatures are mentioned in the story? 

What were three of them trying to fijid? 

What did the rooster think was "the best thing in the 
world"? The squirrel? The duck? 

How successful were they in their attempt to fijid it? 

What animal did they meet on their way home? 

What did this animal say was "the best thing in the 
world"? 

Where did he say each one could find it? 

Have you ever seen a "turnstile"? If so, describe it. 

Why does the rooster call the barnyard "dull"? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the story briefly in your own words. 



i 
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Lesson 90 — Go, Went^ Gone 

1. Development. 

1. I ^0 to school. 

2. John goes to school. 

3. We went on a journey. 

4. They have gone a long way. 

5. Henry has gone home. 

6. He had gone before I came. 

What time does sentence 1 express? What form of go 
is used in it? 

What time does sentence 2 express? What form of go 
is used in it? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of 
go is used in it? 

What words are used with gone in the other sen- 
tences? 

Give sentences using go, goes, went, and gone. 

Learn: 

Go and goes are used to express present time. 
Went is used to express past time. 
Gone is used with have, has, had, etc. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of go. 

1. He had to meet him. 

2. Has Tom yet? 

3. Ruth and Kate have home. 

4. Where has Robert ? 

5. You have there often. 

6. He home yesterday. 

7. The two boys have to school. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain the following: go, goe^ 
went, have gone, has gone, and had gone. 
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Lesson 91 — The Indibect Quotation 

^. Development. 

1. The squirrel asked the rooster, "Where are you going 

so fast?" 

2. The squirrel asked the rooster where he was going so 

fast. 

How does sentence 2 differ from sentence 1? 

The first sentence gives the exact words of the squirrel. 
When the exact words of a speaker are repeated, what are 
the quoted words called? 

The second sentence tells what the squirrel said, with- 
out giving his exact words. When we repeat what a speaker 
has said, without giving his exact words, the expression that 
we use is called an indirect quotation. 

Yirhich kind of quotation do we enclose in quotation marks? 

Change these direct quotations to indirect quotations: 

Example: 

"Whom did you see?" asked Jane. 
Jane asked whom you saw. 

1. "I found my top," said Robert. 

2. John said, "My sister sang well." 

3. "Who saw me?" asked Mary. 

Change these indirect quotations to direct quotations: 

1. The farmer said his name was Smith. 

2. Peter said the ball was his. 

3. Our teacher said we must try hard. 

tjeam: 

An indirect quotation tells what a speaker has said, 
Without giving his exact words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three direct quotations from Lesson 89 and 
change them to indirect quotations. 
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Lesson 92 — The Divided Quotation 

1. Development. 

1. "If that is true," said the giant, "they will go with you.'* 

2. "They are all sizes," he said, "like a piece of cheese." 

3. "Su-," he said, "how old are you?" 

4. "No!" he shouted, "I cannot go with you." 

5. "When I breathe," said the maiden, "the flowers spring 

up." 

6. "I shake my locks," replied the old man, "and snow 

covers the earth." 

7. "I toss my curls," said the maiden, "and the warm rain 

falls." 

Read the parts of sentence 1 that are quoted. 

Read the part that is not quoted. 

Notice that the quotation is broken into two parts 
by the words that are not quoted. This is called a divided 
quotation. 

What marks enclose each part of the quotation? 

What marks separate the quoted parts from the rest of 
the sentence? 

What marks separate the quoted parts from the rest of 
the sentence in 2? In 3? In 4? In 5? In 6? In 7? 

Learn: 

Each part of a divided quotation is enclosed in quotation 
marks. 

The parts of a divided quotation are separated by commas 
from the words that divide it, unless the meaning of the 
sentence requires other marks. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write an example of the divided quotation, and copy 
it in your notebook. 
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Lesson 93 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Foods. 

(a) Kinds — vegetable and animal. 

(6) Where they are found. 

(c) How some foods are prepared for use. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs about one kind of food, following 
topics (6) and (c). 



Lesson 94 — Composition 

X« Conversation 

Subject: The Grocer. 

(a) What he sells. (c) How it is arranged. 

(6) Where he obtains his stock, (d) How it is delivered. 

2. Written Exercise 

Write two paragraphs on any two of the above topics. 



Lesson 95 — Dramatization 

Make a list of groceries you wish to order from your 
^ocer. Pretend you are telephoning your order to him. 
Finish the foUowing dramatization: 

(Mary takes down telephone receiver,) 

Telephone Operator: Number, please? 

Mart: Broad, 1234. 

Grocer: Harrison's Grocery Store. 

Mary: 
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Lesson 96 — How to Keep Well 




HEALTH CRUSADER'S PLEDGE 
/ will: 

— Venerate my body, but not baby it! 

— Keep it clean with soap, water, and fresh air. 

— Keep my mind clean and upon healthful out-door life 
and sporta 

—Let the air and sunlight come freely into the house I live 
in and the building 1 work ia 

— Work hard and play hard. 

And remember always, that to fulfill God's purpose, a human 
being is entitled to living and working conditions at least 
as good as are required by productive poultry and dairy 
animals 

HEALTH BEFORE EVERYTHING ELSE 



Read the above "Health Crusader's Pledge." 
How many of these rules do you observe in your daily 
life? What rule would you add, if any. 
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Lesson 97 — Composition 



1. Reading. 



Daily Pbogram fob Bots and Girls 



Before Breakfast 

Up smiling — Keep smiling 
Gean teeth — Cold bath 

Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 

Eggs Milk 

Bread Butter 

No coffee, tea, meat, pickles, 
or pancakes 

School 
Presh air 
Outdoor recess 
Work hard — Play hard 

Noon 
Wash hands and face 

Dinner 

Meat, vegetables, milk or 

cocoa, fruit, simple pudding 

No coffee, tea, or rich pastries 



Afternoon 

To school, walk slowly, breathe 
deeply 

After School 

Play out-of-doors 
"The boy who doesn't play is 
father to the man without a 

J^^" Evening 
Wash hands and face 

Supper 
Bread and butter, cold meat or 

eggs, vegetables, fruit, 

cookies 
No pickles, cheese, or rich 

pastries 

After Supper 
An hour for rest or play 
Clean teeth — Warm bath — 

8 o'clock bedtime — Open 

windows 



— Wisconsin Anti-Tvberculosis Society, 

2. Study of Daily Program. 

Do you follow a daily health program? 
What changes, if any, would you make in this list? 
What rule for "smiling,'' "clean teeth," and "cold bath" 
should you establish? 

Why should you open windows before you go to bed? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above program and take it home. 



rr — M 
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Lesson 98 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Subject: Cows. 

(a) Appearance. (c) Habits. 

(6) Food. id) Uses. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on any one of the above topics. 



Lesson 99 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Milkman. 

(a) How he delivers. (c) Prices of milk. 

(6) When he deUvers. (d) Uses of milk. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine that you are a milkman, and write the story of 
one day's experience. 



Lesson 100 — Pictube Study 

1. Conversation. 

Describe what you see in the picture on page 99. 

Did you ever see anyone churn? 

What method was used? 

With what other methods of churning are you familiar? 

Who painted this picture? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the picture as you would describe 
it to a friend who had never seen it and who is not 
famiUar with methods of churning. 




Woman CHtuwiNQ 
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Lesson 101 — Biography 
1. Reading. 

Jean Francois Millet 

On the northwest coast of France, in a little hamlet near Cher- 
bourg, was the childhood home of Jean Frangois Millet, who 
became the world's greatest painter of peasant life. On one side 
of the town was the rough sea; on the other side were farms and 
apple orchards. The soil was poor and it was only by the hardest 
labor that a living could be made. Most of the inhabitants were 
peasants; a few were fishermen. 

The Millet farm was small and stony, and both father and 
mother toiled all day in the fields to make a scanty living for 
the family. Frangois, the eldest son in a family of nine children, 
helped his father and mother on the farm. His grandmother 
cared for the home and the little ones. 

At the age of fourteen Frangois was obliged to leave school 
to work on the farm. He had only an hour each day for study 
after the day's hard work was over. He loved to draw, and 
usually spent this hour drawing. As the boy watched the flocks 
he sketched the trees, the fields, and the peasants. Nature 
was his teacher and model. After a time the drawings became 
so good that those who saw them were astonished that a boy should 
produce work of so much merit. 

When the other boys were old enough to work and Frangois 
could be spared from home, his father took him to Cherbourg 
to take lessons from an artist. He progressed so well in his art 
that the city of Cherbourg gave him money to go to Paris for 
further study. Here he remained for some time, but he had a severe 
struggle to gain a living, often suffering from cold and himger. 

At the end of ten years Millet moved to Barbizon, where 
he again saw peasants working in the fields, saw the flocks of 
sheep, and breathed the free air of the coimtry. He foimd in 
Barbizon the work he loved; he painted the peasant life about 
him. He did not make the peasants pretty; he painted them as 
he knew them to be — often hungry, tired, and discouraged, yet 
faithful to duty. He saw them working from four o'clock in the 
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morning until so late at ni^t that they could no longer see. 
Thus had his father and mother worked in the fields, and thus 
had he worked, and he S3rmpathized greatly with these tired 
creatures. 

For many years he was imable to sell his pictures, but grad- 
ually they began to be appreciated and brought higher and 
higher prices. Most of his finest pictures are now owned in 
America. 

— Florence E. EUia. 
2. Study of Story. 

Retell the story of Millet's life, first making an outline 
to guide you. 

Find a word in the second paragraph, the plural of 
which ends in ies. Give the rule for forming the plurals 
of such words. 

Find a form of give in the fourth paragraph of the 
selection. Name the other forms of give, and use them in 
sentences. 

8. Written Szercise. 

Write the story of Millet's life in Barbizon, mentioning 
the incidents that are most interesting to you. First 
make an outline to guide you. 



1. Reading. 



Lesson 102 — Literature 

The Flag 

Here comes the Flag! 

Hail it! 

Who dares to drag or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs — 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 



i 
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Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it. 
The justice and right of it. 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and red of it, 
And tjn-anny's dread of it! 

Here comes the Flag! 
Cheer it! 

Valley and crag shall hear it. 
Fathers shall bless it, 
Children caress it. 
All shall maintain it. 
No one shall stain it. 
Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it! 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it! 
Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it! 

Here comes the Flag! 

— Arthur Macy, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What feeling does this poem suggest? 

Why should men and boys uncover their heads to the 
flag? 

What is meant by bars in the first stanza? 

What do we call the men who fight "on the wave" 
for it? 

How are they trained? 

When do men go ''down to the grave" for the flag? 

How do we honor these men? 

Memorize the last stanza. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph, telling of ways in which we may 
show our respect for the flag. 
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Lesson 103 — Monthly Review 

Use the following forms of go in sentences: 

go has gone are gone 

went had gone was gone 

have gone is gone were gone 

What is an indirect quotation? 

Write a direct quotation. 

How did you punctuate it? 

Change it to an indirect quotation. 

What is a divided quotation? 

Write a divided quotation. 

How did you punctuate it? 

Repeat from memory the last stanza of "The Flag." 

Give some rules for health. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of go: 

1. Who with you yesterday? 

2. Where has Henry ? 

3. Had James when you came? 

4. Where has Ruby ? 

5. Have the boys home? 



CHAPTER SEVEN 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 104 — Literature 

Lines Written in March 

The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun. 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one. 



Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill. 

The plowboy is whooping anon, anon: 
There's joy in the mountains; 
There's life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone. 

— WiUiam Wordsworth. 
2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of March are mentioned in the poem? 
Describe how the cattle are grazing. 

104 
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To what is the snow compared? 
What "joy" is there in the mountains? 
Write the plural of army. Give the rule for forming 
the plurals of such words. 

3. Written Szercise. 

Write answers to the first three questions asked under 
"Study of Poem/' 



Lesson 105 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Lighting. 

(a) Kinds of: Natural — sun, moon, stars. 

Artificial — candles, lamps, gas, electricity. 
(6) Uses of each. 
• (c) Dangers from artificial lighting. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on the uses and dangers of artificial 
lighting. 



Lesson 106 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Tfie Sun. 

(a) Importance of light and heat from the sun. 

(6) When the sun rises and when it sets. Keep record for 

one week and make a report to the class, 
(c) How the sun affects seasons. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on any one of the above topics. 
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Lesson 107 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Apollo, the Sun God 

Apollo, the sun god, was supposed to live in a beautiful 
palace in the far east. Every morning his white steeds were 
harnessed to the sun chariot and away he would go on his 
journey across the sky. No one but Apollo could drive theie 
horses, for they were very spirited. 

Apollo did not go alone, but was attended by the Hours, 
the Graces, and Love. There were four Hours, one for each 
season of the year; their work was to see that everything was 
done at exactly the right time. The three Graces always went 
hand in hand with the Hours; their work was to see that every- 
thing was done well. Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, guided 
the way. To make the party complete they took with them 
Cupid, the god of love. 

As Apollo drove on, a brilliant light streamed from his 
flaming chariot, awakening the earth with its bright, warm rays. 
Soon day appeared with all its brightness and splendor. 

Toward evening Apollo descended the slopes of the western 
sky until he came to a golden boat that was waiting to carry 
him back in safety to his eastern palace. 

— Greek Myth. 

2» Study of Story. 

What is a myth? 

What does this Greek myth say that Apollo did? 
What companions went with him? 
What was the work of each? 

How does the myth say Apollo was carried back at 
evening to his eastern palace? 

Tell in your own words the story of Apollo. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling what Apollo did. 
Write a paragraph telling about his companions. 




Lebson 108 — Picture Study 

1. CoDversatioa. 

Cao you find Apollo in the above picture? 

Is he driving carefully or carelessly? 

Can you find Cupid, the god of love? 

Who are the two figures on each side of the horsea? 

The three %ures back of the chariot are the Graces, 

The figxire flying ahead of the horses is Aurora, the 
goddess of the dawn. Each morning she parted the clouds 
so that Apollo might pass through with his sun chariot. 
When she touched them with her rose-tipped fingers, the 
clouds became a beautiful crimson. In the evening when 
Apollo had completed his journey across the heavens, she 
parted the clouds in the west, and through the path she 
made the sun god sank from sight. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story su^ested to you by the picture. After 
you have made the corrections marked by your teacher, 
copy the story in your notebook. 
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Lesson 109 — The Use op the Dictionaby 

1. Development. 

Do you think there was ever such a person as Apollo? 
Apollo was a fictitious person. Find the meaning of 
fi4iiti<m8. 

Find the word ApoUo in your dictionary. 
What does the dictionary say about him? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Look up these names in the Glossary or the dictionary, 
and write in your notebook what is said of them. 

iEolus Neptune Iris 

Ceres Proserpina Diana 



1. Reading. 



Lesson 110 — Biography 



Thomas A. Edison 



Thomas Alva Edison was bom in Milan, Ohio, in 1847. 
His education was limited to the instruction given him by his 
mother and to what he gained for himself by reading. At one 
time he decided to read every book in the free library, but after 
reading fifteen feet of closely packed books he realized that be 
would never be able to finish his task. 

At the age of twelve he secured a position as newsboy on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. He fitted out a small printing press 
in one comer of the baggage car and for a time was the proud 
publisher of "The Grand Trunk Herald." 

He turned the basement of his home into a workshop, where 
he experimented with telegraphy. For batteries he used old 
bottles, nails, and pieces of zinc that he bought from other 
boys for three cents a pound. At one time he and a friend 
stretched between their homes an underground wire insulated 
with bottles. 
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He learned telegraphy from the station master at Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan, and at the age of ei^teen got his first regular 
position as telegraph operator in Indianapolis. He soon became 
known as a careful and quick telegrapher and was offered a good 
position in Boston. During his stay there he invented the electrical 
vote recorder and received his first patent. 

From Boston Mr. Edison went to New York. He contin- 
ued to invent new and better ways of using electricity. His 
employers soon recognized the value of his inventions and made 
him an offer of S40,000 for them. Mr. Edison gladly accepted 
the offer, and used the money to fit up a workshop for experimenting. 
From that time on he has been busy giving inventions to the 
world. 

Among his most important inventions are the electric light 
and the phonogrs^h. — Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Retell the story of Edison's life and inventions. 

Read the life of Thomas A. Edison given in the biograph- 
ical part of your dictionary. 

Point out the when words found in the story. 

Explain the meaning of learned in the fourth paragraph. 
Give the meaning of teach. Give sentences containing the 
forms of teach. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

insulated telegraphy batteries operator 

electric vote recorder received his first patent 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of Edison's life, tell- 
ing the incidents that you think would be most interesting 
to others in your class. 
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Lesson 111 — Literature: Capital 

1. Reading. 

The Sea 

The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 

It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea! I'm on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence whereso'er I go; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 

What matter? / shall ride and sleep. 

« 

I love, 0, how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune. 
And tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the sou 'west blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull, tame shore. 
But I loved the great sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was bom on the open sea! 

— Barry ComwaU. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What words in this poem describe the sea? 
What does the poet say the sea does? 
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How does the sea lie ''like a cradled creature'7 
What words describe the tide? 
Why does the poet call the sea his mother? 
Where are exclamation marks used? Why? 
Memorize the second stanza. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

bound region blast billowy 

mocks the skies tempest tune 

4. Capital O. 

In the last line of the poem why is / a capital letter? 
Find in the third stanza of the poem another capital 
letter used as a word. 

Learn: 

I and O, when used as words, are always capital letters. 



Lesson 112 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: A River. 

(a) Description. 
(&) Its uses, 
(c) Bridges. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Describe a boat ride you have had, and include any 
personal incidents of the trip that you think will be 
interesting to others. 
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Hoke Afixb the Fibst Votaod 



Lesson 113 — Picture Study 

1. ConTciBation. 

Study the above picture carefully. Read the title. 
What do you see in the picture? 
Where do you think the boy has been? 
To whom do you think he ia talking? 
What do you think he is saying? 

What adventures do you think he may have had on 
his voyage? 

2. WrittflQ Exercise. 

Imagine that you are the sailor shown in the picture 
and write the story of your adventures on your first 
voyage. 
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Lesson 114 — Literature 

Grace Darling 

.. .GtMB Darling lived with her father, the keeper of Long- 
itane Li^^thouse, on the northeast coast of England. 

One wild, stormy night, as she lay in her little room, she 
hflud QfieB for help. She sprang out of bed and called her 
htbcr. Botii dressed quickly and went out on the rocks, but 
it mm 80 dark they could not see anything, nor could they hear 
■ajtidng above the noise of the storm. There was nothing for 
them to do but go back to the house and wait for dayUght. 

Am soon as it grew light enough to see, they went out again. 
Noir tb^ could see the wreck and, by looking through Mr. 
Dailiiig's c^asB, they could see people clinging to the vessel. 

Mr. Darling shook his head sorrowfully, saying, ''We cannot 
help them. Our boat could not Uve in a sea like this.'' 

''Father, we must save them. I can't stand here and see 
them die." Grace ran to the boat, jumped in, and got the 
oars ready. Mr.. Darling could not see her go alone; so he got 
in, too, and together they rowed toward the wreck. 

The people clinging to the vessel saw them coming. How 
anxiously they watched the boat! Sometimes it seemed as 
though the angry waves would surely swallow it. But at last 
the boat reached them and one by one nine persons were taken 
from the wreck and carried safely to the Ughthouse, where Grace 
took care of them. 

Soon all England heard of Grace Darling and her heroic deed. 

— Selected. 
2. Study of Story. 

Retell the story in your own words. 

Do you know of anyone who has performed a brave 
deed? If you do, tell the story of the deed. 

Why do we use a period after Mr. in the third paragraph? 
Why is Mr. begun with a capital letter? 

Make a list of the when words found in the story. 
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Why do we use 's after Mr, Darling in the third paragraph? 
Read the direct quotations. How are they punctuated? 

8. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs on one of the following subjects; 

(1) Grace Darling. 
{2) A Brave Deed, 



Lesson 115 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Life in the Water, 

(a) Bonds — fish, frogs, oysters, etc. 

(6) Where found. 

(c) Habits of each. 

(d) Uses of each. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on any one of the above topics. 



Lesson 116 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Fishes, 

(a) Bonds. (c) Gills, tail, and fins. (e) Habits. 
lb) Shapes, (d) Food. (J) Uses. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine that you are a fish and write a letter to a boy 
who has been trying to catch you; or write a composition 
on "The Autobiography of a Fish." 
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Lesson 117 — Swim, Swam, Swum 

1. Development. 

1. The fish sioiins fast. 

2. The fishes swim fast. 

3. The fish swam up the river. 

4. The fishes have swum into deep water. 

5. The fish has aioum up the river. 

6. The fish had swum into the deep water. 

What forms of the word smm are used in these sen- 
tences? 

What time do the first two sentences express? What 
forms of the word smm are used in them? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? What form of 
the word is used in the sentence? 

What words are used with svmm in the other sen- 
tences? 

Learn: 

Smm and swims express present time. 

Swam expresses past time. 

Swum is used with have, has, had, etc. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of 
smm: 

1. I a mile yesterday. 

2. Who has across the river? 

3. You have across the river. 

4. Ed and Tom to the shore. 

5. Has he to the shore? 

• 

What forms of grow, see, come, do, go, ring, and give, 
are used with have? Give the other forms of these words, 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences, using different forms of the word 
swim. 
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Lesson 118 — Monthly Review 

What is a myth? 

What myths do you know? 

Repeat from memory the second stanza of "The Sea." 

Use the following forms of smm in sentences: 



swim 


swum 


has swum 


swims 


have swum 


had swum 


swam 







What letters are capitalized when used as words? 
Write sentences containing these letters used as words. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of smm: 

1. Who across the lake yesterday? 

2. Have you ever across the lake? 

3. Who has a mile? 

4. I a mile yeste^da5^ 

5. Had Robert across the lake before you 

across it last Monday? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 




Lesson 119 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

A Boy's Sonq in Spring 

Hurrah I for the snow is over, 

And the merry brook is free; 
Well soon sip sweets from the clover 

Along with the bumblebee. 

Well track the soaring swallow 

As he eddies above the trees. 
And follow him and follow, 

And dream of the things he sees. 

We'll watch the insects springing 
Till they seem like roguish elves, 

And hark to the brown thrush singing 
Till we want to sing ourselves. 

Hurrah I for the snow is over; 

And Winter, the poor old soul. 
Has gone to play the rover 

On the meadows of the pole. 

— Clinton ScoUard, 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is the boy glad spring has come? 
How does the singing thrush make us feel? 
Explain the meaning of the last two lines of the poem. 
Why is Winter begim with a capital letter? 
Memorize the first three stanzas. 

117 
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Lesson 120 — Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects, make an out- 
line, and write a composition on it: 

(i) The Changes I Have Noticed in the Spring. 

(If you live in the coimtry.) 
(2) A Trip to the Country for a Spring Vacation. 

(If you live in the city.) 



Lesson 121 — Letter Writing 

Imagine you are away from honae and write a letter to 
your mother or father, telUng why you want to accept a 
dog or a cat that someone has ofiFered to you. 



Lesson 122 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Study the picture on the opposite page. Read the 
title. 

Consult your dictionary for the difiFerence in the mean- 
ings of tale and tail. 

What does tale mean? What is a fascinating talet 

What fascinating tale is shown in the picture? • 

Is it a fascinating one to the cat and kittens? 

Do you see in the picture the tail that fascinates them? 

Tell what you think happened. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs on these topics: 

(a) What I saw in the picture. 
(6) What I think happened. 




A Fabcinatinq Talk 
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Lesson 123 — Homonyms 

1. Development. 

tale tail 

Are the above words pronounced alike? 
Are they alike in meaning? 
Notice that tale and tail have: 

(a) the same pronunciation; 

(6) different meanings. 
Such words are called homonyms. 

Learn: 

Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike but 
have different meanings. 

Give the meanings of the following homonyms: 

there hear see red to 

their here sea read two 

too 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences using the above homonyms. 



Lesson 124 — Writing Dates: Keeping a Diary 

1. Conversation. 

Write the following dates as you would write them for 
a diary, inserting the proper punctuation marks: 

(a) Monday the fourth day of April in the year nine- 
teen hundred nineteen. 

(6) Sunday the eighth day of March in the year one 
thousand nine hundred fourteen. 

(c) The day and date of today. 

Give reasons for the punctuation marks you have used 
in writing these dates. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Begin your diary and keep it for a month. 

Under the date of today, write all the signs of spring 
you have noticed this year. If the season is autumn, 
record all the signs of winter that you have observed. 
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1. Reading. 

Sprinq in Kentucky 

March is a month when the needle of my nature dips toward 
the country. I am away, greeting everything as it wakes out of 
a winter sleep, stretches arms upward and legs downward, and 
drinks goblet after goblet of young sunshine. I must find the 
dark green snowdrop and sometimes help to remove from her 
head, as she lifts it slowly from her couch, the frosted nightcap 
which the old nurse would insist that she should wear. 

But most I love to see Nature do her spring house-cleaning 
in Kentucky, with the rain clouds for her water buckets, and 
the wind for her brooms. What an amount of drenching and 
sweeping she can do in a day! How she dashes pailfuls into 
every dirty comer, till the whole earth is as clean as a new floor I 

Another day she attacks the piles of dead leaves, where they 
have lain since last October, and scatters them in a trice, so 
that every cranny may be sunned and aired. Or, grasping her 
long brooms by the handles, she will go into the woods and beat 
the icicles off the big trees as a housewife would brush down 
cobwebs. 

This done, she begins to hang up soft, new curtains at the 
forest windows and to spread over her floor a new carpet of an 
emerald loveliness such as no mortal looms could ever have 
woven. 

And then, at last, she sends out invitations through the south 
for the birds to come and spend the summer in Kentucky. The 
invitations are sent out in March, and accepted in April and May, 
and by June her house is full of visitors. 

— James Lane Allen. 
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2. Study of Story. 

In what month does the author begin to think of spring? 
How do plants stretch "arms upward and legs down- 
ward''? 

Explain the meaning of nightcap in the first paragraph. 
How does Nature "do her spring house-cleaning"? 
After the house-cleaning what does Nature do next? 
To whom does she send invitations to visit her? 
Are these invitations accepted? 
Find examples of compound words in the story. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

snowdrop cranny mortal emerald 

frosted nightcap needle of my nature dips 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling how Nature cleans house. 
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1. Conversation. 

Subject: How to Beautify Our Surroundings. 

(a) Make a list of things that should be done to make 
the city, town, or country where you live more 
beautiful. 

(6) Which of the things mentioned in your list can you do 

Example: Pick up pieces of paper. 

2. Written Exercise. 
Write a list answering topic (6). 
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M50N 127 — ^Present, Past: Fly, Sinq, Eat, Blow 



»8ent| Past. 










grow 




grew 




grown 


see 




saw 




seen 


give 




gave 




given 


swim 




swam 




Bwum 


come 




came 




come 


go 




went 




gone 


ring 




rang 




rung 


do 




did 




done 


learn 




learned 




learned 


teach 




taught 




taught 


lich of the above columns contains words that express 


it time? 










lat time is 


expressed by the 


words in the second 


B? 










lich cohimn 


contains 


words that 


are used with has, 


hadj etc.? 











f, Sing, Eat, Blow. 

which of the above columns should you place the 
ing words? 

flew eaten blow 

ate sung eat 

Wown sang blew 

sing fly flown 

itten Exercise. 

ite sentences containing the following words: 

fly flew flown 

sing sang 



eat 
blow 



ate 
blew 



sung 

eaten 

blown 
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Lesson 128 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Birds. 

(a) Those that remained all winter. 

(h) Those that have returned. 

(c) Those that have not yet returned. 

(d) The ones you know. 

(e) Those whose songs you recognize. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three lists of birds, using topics (a), (6), and (c) 
of the above list; or study the picture on the opposite 
page and write a paragraph about sparrows. 



Lesson 129 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: A Bird I Know. 

(a) Description. 

(h) The nest. 

(c) The eggs. 

(d) The young birds. 

(e) Their food. 

(/) When they migrat-e. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs on one of these subjects: 

(1) A Bird I Know. 
{2) A Bird Story. 

After you have made the corrections marked by your 
teacher, copy the paragraphs in your notebook. 
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Lesson 130 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Birds and I 

The springtime belongs to the birds and me. We own it. 
We know when the mayflowers and the buttercups bloom. We 
know when the first frogs peep. We watch the awakening of 
the woods. We are wet by the warm April showers. We go where 
we will, and we are companions. Every tree and brook and blade 
of grass is ours; and our hearts are full of song. 

There are boys who kill the birds, and girls who want to 
catch them and put them into cages, and there are others who 
steal their eggs. The birds are not partners with them; they 
are only servants. Birds, like people, sing for their friends, not 
for their masters. I am sure that one cannot think much of the 
springtime and the flowers if his heart is always set upon killing 
or catching something. We are happy when we are free, and 
80 are the birds. 

The birds and I get acquainted all over again every spring. 
They have seen strange lands in the winter, and all the brooks 
and woods have been covered with snow. So we run and romp 
together, and find all the nooks and crannies which we had half- 
forgotten since October. The birds remember the old places. 
The wrens pull the sticks from the old hollow rail and seem to be 
wild with joy to see the place again. They must be the same 
wrens that were here last year and the year before, for strangers 
could not make so much fuss over an old rail. The bluebirds 
and wrens look into every crack and comer for a place in which 
to buUd, and the robins and chipping-sparrows explore every tree 
in the old orchard. 

K the birds want to Uve with us, we should encourage them. 
The first thing to do is to leave them alone. Let them be as 
free from danger and fear as you and I. Take the hammer off 
the old gun, give pussy so much to eat that she will not care to 
hunt for birds, and keep away the boys who steal eggs and who 
carry sling-shots and throw stones. Plant trees and bushee 
about the borders of the place, and let some of them, at least, 
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grow into tangles; then, even in the back yard, the wary cat- 
bird may make its home. , rr n -i 

— L. H, Bailey. 

2. Study of Story. 

For whom does the author say the birds sing? 

What reasons does he give for the belief that the birds 
remember old places? 

To whom does the author say the spring belongs? Why 
does he think so? 

How does he feel toward the birds? 

How can we encourage birds to come to our trees? 

What birds that come to trees near your home do you 
know? 

Retell the story in your own words. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

partners mayflowers wary 

grow into tangles 



Lesson 131 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Making a Bird House. 

(a) Of what material made. 
(6) How it is made, 
(c) Where it is placed. 

Look at the picture on page 125. 
What kind of house have these birds? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three paragraphs, following the topics given above. 
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Lbsbon 132 — PicruBB Study 

Study the four parte of the picture on the opposite page. 

In scene 1, what plan is Darius makiDg? 

In scene 2, how does he prepare to carry out his plan? 
What do you imagine the other boys think of Darius's plan? 

Describe the flying machine of scene 3. Do you think 
it will enable Darius to fly? 

Imagine you are Darius in scene 4 and describe your 
feelings. Imagine you are one of the other boys and tell 
what you said to Darius. 

Write the story su^ested by the picture. 



/• 




A Modern Airplane 



Lbbson 133 — Composition 
Subject: The Airplane. 

Compare the modern airplane with the flying machine 
made by Darius Green. 
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Lesson 134 — Monthly Review 

Repeat from memory the first three stanzas of "A Boy's 
Song in Spring/' 

Write a date giving day of the week, day of the month, 
the month, and the year. 

Give reasons for the punctuation marks you used. 

What are homonyms? 

What homonyms do you know? 

Write sentences using the following homonyms: 

there hear see red tale to 

their here sea read tail too 

two 

Give the different forms of blow, fly, eal, and sing. 
Write sentences containing these forms. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of blow, fly, eat, and sing: 

1. The wind very hard yesterday. 

2. It has hard for a week. 

3. An eagle across the lake yesterday. 

4. The birds have south. 

5. Who dinner with you yesterday? 

6. Have you your dinner? 

7. Who yesterday? 

8. Has Mary this song? 



CHAPTER NINE 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 135 — Literature 

SpRma 

There's something in the air 
That's new and sweet and rare — 
A scent of summer things, 
A whir as if of wings. 

There's something, too, that's new 
In the color of the blue 
That's in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 

And all this changing tint. 
This whispermg stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing. 
Is the coming of the spring. 



— Nora Perry. 



2. Study of Poem. 



What does the first stanza tell you? The second? The 
third? 

Have you noticed any change in the color of the sky in 
the spring? 

What hints of spring have you noticed? 

Why is spring such a joyous seJason? 

What does the poet mean by "wing" in the last stanza? 

What is the "whispering stir" the poet mentions? 
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Lesson 136 — Composition 
1. Conversation. 

Subject: My Garden. 

Ask your father for a small piece of ground for a 
garden. 

Do you want a flower garden, a vegetable garden, or 
both? 

Name some vegetables you would like to grow. 

Name some flowers you would like to grow. 

Where is the plot of ground located? 

How large is it? 

Is there a fence or a walk near it? 

Are there trees near it? 

Is it well to have trees near a garden? 

At what time of day does the sim shine on the garden? 

Which is the better for your garden, the morning sun or 
the afternoon sun? 

Describe your garden as if to one who has never 
seen it. 



2. Written Exercise. 

Draw a diagram of your 
plot of groimd, using an inch 
on your paper for every yard 
of groimd. 

Divide your garden into 
beds, if there are to be more 
than one. 

The diagram shown here 
will indicate a general plan 
for you to follow. 



Sidewalk 



Path 




Path 



Fence 
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Lesson 137 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: My Garden (Continued), 

(a) How I shall prepare soil for planting. 
(6) Fertilizer I shall use. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling how you will prepare the 
soil for planting. 



Lesson 138 — Letter Writing 

Write to a seed company asking for a catalogue and 
telling what varieties of flowers and vegetables you wish 
to grow. 

Before handing the letter to your teacher compare it 
with the form given on page 66, and make any needed 
corrections in it. 



Lesson 139 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: My Garden (Continued). 

(a) Seeds I shall choose for the garden. 

(6) Where to be planted; what will grow near a fence; 

near the walk or paths, 
(c) The planting. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Show on the diagram where you will plant different 
lands of seeds. 
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Lesson 140 — Litehaturb 

1. Reading. 

A Seed 

A wonderful thing is a seed, 

The one thing deathless forever; 
Forever old and forever new, 
Forever faithful and utterly true, 

Fickle and faithless never. 

Plant lilies and lilies will bloom; 
Plant roses and roses will grow; 

Plant hate and hate to life will spring; 
Plant love and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 

— Selected, 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why does the poet say that a seed is wonderful? 

If you plant lilies what will grow? 

What else does the poem say that you plant and reap? 

What may we learn from the poem? 

Memorize the second stanza. 



Lesson 141 — Bloom: Sow: Spring: Bring 

1. Development. 

bloom, bloomed; sow, sowed, sown; spring, sprang, sprung; 
bring, brought. 

Arrange these words in columns as in Lesson 127. 
Which words can be placed in more than one colmnn? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the different forms of bloom, sow, spring, smd bring 
in sentences. 
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Lesson 142 — Rules for Gardening 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Some Rvies for Gardening, 

(a) Preparation 

Select the sunniest place in your yard for planting the seeds. 

Avoid a place where the dripping from the roof will fall on 
lie beds. 

Dig up the beds, as early as possible, a foot deep. 

Mix with the soil some rich earth, well-rotted manure, or 
eaf mold from the woods. 

Hake the beds and keep the soil fine and free from lumpe. 

(6) Planting of Seeds 
See the directions on the seed packet. 

(c) Watering of the Garden 

Sprinkle the beds every day, if necessary, until the plants 
ure one inch high. 

Do not allow the soil to become dry. 

When the plants are two or three inches high, sprinkle thor- 
>ughly every few days, instead of lightly every day. 

Water in the morning and evening. 

(d) Thinning of Plants in the Garden 

Avoid having plants too crowded. 

Thin the plants when they are two or three inches high, on 
a cloudy day when the soil is moist. 

Transplant seedlings pulled up to another bed, or give them 
to some friend. 

Take up a little soil with each plant. 

Use a trowel, an old kitchen fork, or a small, flat, thin stick. 

— Home Gardening Aaaodaiion^ Cleveland, Ohio, 

How many of these directions have you followed? 
How many will you follow in your gardening? 
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Would you omit any of the directions in this list? 
Would you add any others? 



2. Written Exercise. 

Copy these rules in your notebook. 



Lesson 143 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Gardeninq 

"Eternal gardening is the price of liberty" is a motto that 
I should put over the gateway of my garden, if I had a gate. 
And yet it is not wholly true; for there is no liberty in gardening. 
The man who undertakes a garden has planted a seed that will 
keep him awake nights, drive rest from his bones, and sleep from 
his pillow. Hardly is the garden planted when he must begin to 
hoe it. The weeds have sprung up all over it in a night. They 
shine and wave in redundant life. 

And the weeds are not all. I awake in the morning (and a 
thriving garden will wake a person up two hours before he ought 
to be out of bed) and think of the tomato plants — the leaves like 
fine lacework, owing to black bugs that skip around and can't be 
caught. Somebody ought to get up before the dew is off and sprinkle 
soot on the leaves. I wonder if it is I. Soot is so much blacker 
than bugs that they are disgusted and go away. You can't get 
up too early if you have a garden. I think that, on the whole, 
it would be best to sit up all night and sleep da3rtimes. Things 
appear to go on in the night in the garden uncommonly. It would 
be less trouble to stay up than it is to get up so early. 

— Charles Dudley Warner. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Read the motto at the beginning of the selection. 
Explain it. Where would the author put this motto? 

What does he say you must first do to make your 
garden a good one? 
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The author humorously tells us that hard work is the 
price of success in gardening. Is it the way to succeed in 
any undertaking? 

What two pests of the garden does he name? 

What plan for ridding the tomato plants of bugs does 
the author give? 

Find three words in the second paragraph that are 
pronounced alike, but spelled differently. What are such 
words called? 

Find a form of spring in the first paragraph. Name 
the other forms of the word. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

undertakes redundant uncommonly 

price of liberty drive rest from his bones 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling how you would take care 
of a garden. 

5. Practice Work. 

Find the words "I wonder if it is I" in the second 
paragraph of the selection. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I wonder if it is I. . 6. I wonder if it was I. 

2. I wonder if it is he. 7. I wonder if it was he. 

3. I wonder if it is she. 8. I wonder if it was she. 

4. I wonder if it is we. 9. I wonder if it was we. 
6. I wonder if it is they. 10. I wonder if it was they. 
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Ak Apple Orchard in Wbbt VtBOiNU 

Lbsson 144 — Literature 
L Readii^. 

An Apple Orchakd in the Spsrao 

Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 

In the spring? 
An Enf^ish apple orchard in the epring? 

When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis pipes his story 

In the spring! 

Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? 

In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
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Pink buds bursting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby-white, 
Just to touch them a delight — 

In the spring! 

Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? 

In the spring? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird is calling. 

In the spring? 

If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 

In the spring. 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender. 
As the apple blossoms render 

In the spring! 

— WiUiam Martin. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What questions are asked in the first three stanzas? 

Read the last stanza. 

What have you missed if you have not seen an "apple 
orchard in the spring"? 

Look at the picture on the opposite page. 

Describe the orchard shown in it; or describe an apple 
orchard you have seen in bloom. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Select one of the following subjects and write a para- 
graph on it: 

(i) An Apple Orchard I Have Seen in Blossom. 
{£) The Apple Orchard of the Poem, 



A 
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Lesson 145 — In: Into 

1. Development. 

1. John is in the garden. 

2. Henry will go into the garden. 

What does the first sentence mean? 
What does the second sentence mean? 

Learn: 

In is used in telling the place where some person 
thing is. 

Into shows motion from one place to another. 

Explain the use of in and into in the following senten< 

1. The boys are in the house. 

2. The boys went into the house. 

3. The boat is in the water. 

4. The boat glided into the water. 

5. The ink is in the bottle. 

6. Put the ink into the bottle. 

7. Henry walked in the orchard. 

8. Henry walked into the orchard. 

9. The fishes swim in the river. 
10. James jumped into the river. 

Give other sentences that contain in and into. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks witl 
or into: 

1. I worked the garden. 

2. I put seeds — : the ground. 

3. Nearly all the plants grew my garden. 

4. I carried water the garden. 

5. The water was a sprinkler. 

6. I took them the house. 
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Lesson 146 — Composition 

!• Conversation. 

Subject: Our School Grounds. 

(a) Appearance. (c) Shrubs needed. 

(6) Trees needed. (d) Flowers needed. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Draw a plan of your school grounds, showing where you 
t^a.ve trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers. Show where you 
^ould plant additional ones. 



Lesson 147 — Literature 
^- Reading. 

The Schoolhouse Yard 

The schoolhouse yard was so big and bare. 
No pleasant shadow or leafy trees; 

There was room enough, and some to spare, 
To plant as many as ever you please. 

So first we set there a Uttle pine, 

For the wind to play its tunes upon, 

And a paper birch, so white and fine. 
For us children to write our secrets on. 

Then two little elms to build an arch. 

Right over the gate where they grow up tall, 

And a maple for tiny blooms in March, 
And scarlet leaves in the early fall. 

A cedar tree for its pleasant smell, 

A mountain ash for its berries bright, 

A beech for its shade and nuts as well. 
And a locust tree for its blossoms white. 
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Then last we planted an acorn small, 
To grow in its time a sturdy oak; 

And somehow it seemed to us children all 
That this was the funniest joke, 

For sweet Miss Mary smiling said, 
"The other trees are your very own, 

But this little oak we will plant instead 
For your grandchildren, and them alone." 

I wonder now if the little folk 

That come, in the days that are to be. 

To froUc imder the future oak. 

Will be as merry and glad as we. 

— Elizabeth Rowland Tharm 

2. Study of Poem. 

What trees did these children plant? 
Why did they plant them? 
Do you like their reasons for planting them? 
Which trees did they plant for themselves? Which d 
they plant for others? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Where did you say, in Lesson 146, you would pla 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers? 

Write a paragraph telling why you would plant the 
there. 



Lesson 148 — Summarizing Diaries 

Conversation. 

Summarize your diaries for the month, begun 
Lesson 124. 
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Lesson 149 — Monthly Review 

Give the different forms of bloom, sow, spring, and bring. 

Give sentences containing these forms. 

Explain the uses of in and into. 

Give sentences containing in and into correctly used. 

Write a business letter ordering some seeds for your 
garden or a particular kind of potato for planting. 

Repeat from memory the second stanza of "A Seed.'' 

Read the following sentences, fil^-ng the blanks with 
forms of bloom, sow, spring, and bring: 

1. Our roses a month ago. 

2. He the grain yesterday. 

3. He has all kinds of grain. 

4. John to his feet. 

5. They have to arms. 

6. Harry a basket of fruit. 

7. The boy has your lunch. 



CHAPTER TEN 




Lesson 150 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Pippa's Holiday 

Pippa lived in a large factory town. The great mills were 
built on the banks of the river, that its power might turn their 
machinery. There were many of these mills, for here were manu- 
factured great bolts of silk and thousands of spools of silk thread 
every day. 

Little Pippa worked in one of the great mills every day. 
She loved the bright colors of the dyes, loved to guide the shin- 
ing threads truly and firmly on the shuttle or spool. She was 
happy when she met a beautiful woman, clothed in wonderful 
silks, for she would whisper to herself, "How beautiful you are I 
I helped to make you look beautiful." 

Every week day but one through all the year Pippa worked 
in the factory. One day each year she had for her very own — 
one bright, perfect, wonderful day. Pippa called it "my own day." 
She was glad when each Sabbath came, glad to go into the great, 
wonderfully Ughted church, and the Sabbath she called Grod's 
day. But this one day was her own; from morning tiU night she 
could do what she pleased. 

One day when she came home from work, she said, "To- 
morrow will be my own day." And before she went to sleep 
she looked out at the great starry heaven and whispered softly, 
"Please make my day a bright day." She slept SQundly all 
night, and when she opened her eyes in the morning her first 
thought was, "Is it a sunny day?" 

Jumping out of bed, she ran to the window and looked 

144 
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out; and, oh, what a bright, sunny world greeted her! It 
filled her heart with joy, and she sang her happiest, gladdest 
song: 

"The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
Gkxi's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

She dressed quickly, ate her simple breakfast, and went 
out of doors, for she always spent her own day, if possible, in 
the woods. The woods were a long way from her house, but 
she liked to walk; so on she went, singing all the way, her little 
bare feet making marks in the sand. Little Pippa wore shoes 
only in the coldest weather. 

As she went, singmg all the way, Pippa passed a house where 
a blind woman Kved. The bUnd woman was sitting on her 
porch — sad and still. She thought the world was a dreary 
place to live in, very dark and lonely; but, as Pippa ran by, 
the woman heard her glad little song, 

"God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

It made her day bright, and she said, "Why, it's true; 
all's well with my world. God's in his heaven." 

Little Pippa ran singing along, until she came to the house 
of a great artist — a man who painted such wonderful pictures 
that they seemed to be really living. But this morning his 
paints did not work to please him and he felt dissatisfied and 
unhappy. Suddenly he heard Pippa's clear voice caroling like a 
bird's as she ran by. He hurried to the door and saw Pippa, 
her face raised to the sky she loved so dearly, her hat hanging 
by the strings aroimd her neck, her hair shining like gold in the 
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sun, and her little bare, white feet pattering along, as her voice 
rang out, clear and sweet, 

"Grod*s in his heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

The artist painted her picture, just as he saw her, and he called 
it "Joy." It was a wonderful picture — the most beautiful one 
he had ever painted. 

Pippa ran on and on, until she came to a man sitting by 
the roadside. He should have been doing his Master's work, 
but he was discouraged, and he did not feel brave enough or 
good enough or strong enough. When he heard Pippa's song 
and saw her flit by, he suddenly knew that he was strong and 
brave and good. So he rose and went about his Master's work. 

Pippa ran on, and found her woods. Never before did liie 
birds sing more merrily, the river shine and ripple and gurgle 
more cheerily, or more perfect flowers grow for her pleasure. 
All the wonders of the woods came out to add to her joy, and 
she went home with her dress full of flowers. 

Perhaps she was tired, but she was happy, and she whisx)ered 
softly to the stars, "I did not find anyone to help; so I just 
helped myself to be happy and good and full of joy. You 
understand, O God, in Your heaven." 

— Carolyn S, Bailey. 

2. Study of Story. 

The beautiful story "Pippa Passes" is told in a poem by 
Robert Browning. The lines of poetry quoted are from 
this poem. 

Describe the town in which Pippa Uved. 

In what kind of mill did she work? 

How did she spend her one day's vacation each year? 

Who heard her song and were made happier by it? 

Did 'she know that she had helped others by her song? 

Memorize the stanza at the top of page 145. 

Explain the use8 of in ancf into in the third paragraph. 
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Find a letter used as a word in the last line of the 
story. What other capital letter is used as a word? 

Find a form of sing in the fifth paragraph and of eat 
in the sixth. Name the other forms of these words. 



Lesson 151 — Run, Ran, Run 

1. Development. 

1. Run to the window. 

2. Ruth runs to the window. 

3. Pippa ran to the window. 

4. She has run there many times. 
6. They have run there often. 

6. He had run there before she came. 

Notice the forms of the word run that are used in the 
above sentences. 

Which sentences express present time? Which forms 
of run are used in these sentences? 

What time is expressed in sentence 3? Which form of the 
word is used in this sentence? 

Which form is used with has, have, and had in sentences 
4, 5, and 6? 

Learn: 

Run and runs are used to express present time. 
Ran is used to express past time. 
Run is used with have, has, had, etc. 

In the story of Lesson 150, find a sentence that contains 
ran. What time is expressed by this sentence? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following in sentences: run, ran, have run, hxis 
run, had run. 
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Lesson 152 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 

One fine summer day a Grasshopper was out in a field. 
She felt so gay that she sang and sang, and was as happy as the 
day was long. 

By and by an Ant came along; she had a grain of com 
which she was taking to her home. The Ant was small, and 
it was hard work for her to drag and roll the grain along. 

"Why not come and chat with me?" said the Grasshopper. 
"Why do you spend the whole day toiling in that way?" 

"I am helping to lay up food for the winter," said the Ant. 
"I should advise you to do the same thing." 

"Why bother about winter?" said the Grasshopper. "We 
have plenty of food now, and winter is a long way off." 

But the Ant went on her way and kept on toiling all day. 

When winter came, the Grasshopper had no food. She went 
to borrow from the Ant; but she would not lend, since she 
had only grain enough for her own use. 

The Grasshopper was left to starve, while the Ant lived all 
winter on the grain she had stored away. 

— Maop, 

2. Study of Story. 

Tell the story of the ant and the grasshopper. 

What characteristics of the ant and the grasshopper does 
the story illustrate? 

Why do the words Grasshopper and Ant begin with capi- 
tal letters in this story? 

What kind of quotation is used in this story? 

What compound word is there in the story? What 
two words are joined to form it? 

Find in the next to the last paragraph a form of the 
word go. Name other forms of this word and give sen- 
tences containing them. 
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Lesson 153 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Grasshopper. 

(a) Description. (c) Food. 

(6) Where it lives. (d) Habits. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the grasshopper. 



Lesson 154 — Literatube 

1. Reading. 

The Out-op-door Boy 

The out-of-door boy is the fellow for me, 
Who finds a companion in mountain and sea; 
Who likes to go camping, who likes to be near 
His good mother nature all thro' the long year; 
Who never complains when a rough spot is met, 
Whose flag at the masthead of honor is set. 
Who's strong in his labor and strong in his play. 
Who has an ambition to better each day. 

The boy who loves nature and all that she lends, 
Witti all creatures living is bound to be friends — 
He may be a huntsman or fisher, and still 
Be prince of the river and king of the hill. 
The out-of-door boy is the fellow for me. 
Who betters his pastimes whatever they be; 
May he grow in his numbers till every boy 
Is an out-of-door scholar, partaking its joy. 

— Selected, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What three words in the first line are joined by hyphens | 
to form one word? What is such a word called? i 
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What does out-of-door life do for the boy? 
What out-of-door sports would you like to enjoy in the 
summer vacation? See the picture on page 166. 
Memorize the second stanza. 



Lesson 155 — Composition 

Write a composition on any subject suggested to you by 
the poem of the preceding lesson. If you have gone 
fishing or camping, you will think of incidents that will be 
interesting to others. The poem may suggest a trip to the 
woods you have taken or a picnic you have attended. 



Lesson 156 — Rules for Flower Gardening 
1. Conversation. 

Which of the following rules do you observe? 

Flowers 

Pick flowers i-egularly to prevent their going to seed. 
Pick them every day and more will bloom. 
Keep beautiful, fresh flowers in your house and share them 
with the sick. 

Allow the best flowers to go to seed for next year's garden. 

TmNGS TO Remember 

Dig deep and make the soil fine on the surface. 
Keep pulling out the weeds all summer 
Sprinkle the seeds every day if the ground is dry. 
Water the bed thoroughly every few days if there is no rain. 
Keep your garden neat. 
Flowers require attention all summer. 

By attending to these things you will have flowers all summer 
and for the flower show in the autumn. 

— Selected. 
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2. Wiitton Bxerdio. 

Copy these rules for flower gardening in your notebook. 



Lesson 157 — Letteb WRrriNG 

Write a letter applying for a position for six weeks 
rf your vacation, giving your age, experience, etc. First 
(tudy the letter shown on page 67. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH GRADE 

Lesson 158 — Capital Letters: Punctuation: 

Plurals 

1. A capital letter is used for the word O (p. 111). 

2. Punctuation: 

(a) A comma or commas separate words of address from the 
rest of the sentence (p. 46). 

(6) Commas separate the parts of a divided quotation from 
the words that divide it, unless the meaning of the 
sentence requires other marks (p. 94). 

(c) Quotation marks enclose each part of a divided quota- 

tion (p. 94). 

(d) A hyphen separates the parts of some compound 

words (p. 79). 

3. Forming Plurals : 

(a) Words ending in «, x, 2, sh, and ch form their plurals 
by adding es to the singular (p. 38). 

(6) Most words ending in / or /e form their plurals by 
changing the / or fe to v and adding es (p. 56). 

(c) Most words ending in y form their plurals by chang- 
ing y to i and adding es (p. 65). 



Lesson 159 — Definitions: General Rules 

1. Definitions: 

(a) A compound word is formed by joining two or more 

words (p. 79). 
(6) An indirect quotation tells what a speaker has said, 

without giving his exact words (p. 93). 
(c) Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike but 

have different meanings (p. 120). 
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isa 



2. Oeneral Roles: 

(a) A business letter contains the address of the person 
or firm to which it is written (p. 66). 

Most short words that describe are compared by adding 
er when oomparing two persons or things, and est 

' when comparing more than two (p. 19). 

Long words are compiu^ by using more or less when 
eomparing two persons or things, and moat or least 
when comparing more than two (p. 19). 



(b) 



(c) 



Lesson 160 — Correct Use op Words 

Correct Use of Words: 

(a) Learn means to gain knowledge; teach means to give 

knowledge (p. 42). 
(6) In is used in telling the place where some person or 

thing is; into shows motion from one place to 

another (p. 140). 
(c) Give sentences containing the following forms: 



Present 

come 

learn 

teach 

do 

give 

ring 

go 

swim 

eat 

blow 

sing 

fly 

bloom 

sow 

spring 

bring 

run 



Past 

saw 

came 

learned 

taught 

did 

gave 

rang 

went 

swam 

ate 

blew 

sang 

flew 

bloomed 

sowed 

sprang 

brought 

ran 



WUh ''havey'' etc. 



seen 

come 

learned 

taught 

done 

given 

rung 

gone 

swiun 

eaten 

blown 

sung 

flown 

bloomed 

sown 

sprung 

brought 

run 



(p. 9) 
(p. 30) 
(p. 43) 
(p. 43) 
(p. 53) 
(p. 68) 
(p. 73) 
(p. 92) 
(p. 115) 
(p. 123) 
(p. 123) 
(p. 123) 
(p. 123) 
(p. 134) 
(p. 134) 
(p. 134) 
(p. 134) 
(p. 147) 
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(d) Give aentenoes containing these bomooyms (p. 120): 

tail there hear 

tale thdr here 



red 


to 


read 


too 




two 



(e) Give aentenoee containing when words (p. 78). 
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CHAPTER ONE 




Lesson 1 — Literature 
X. Reading. 

The Child's Story 

Once upon a time, a good many years ago, there was a trav- 
eler, and he set out upon a journey. It was a magic journey, 
^nd was to seem very long when he began it, and very short 
^vhen he got half way through. 

He traveled along a rather dark path for some Uttle time 
^thout meeting anything, imtil at last he came to a beautiful 
child. He said to the child, "What do you do here?" And the 
child said; "I am always at play. Come and play with me!" 

So he i^ayed with the child the whole day long, and they 
were very merry. The sky was so blue, the sun was so bright, 
the water was so sparkling, the leaves were so green, the flowers 
were so lovely, and they heard such singing birds, and saw so 
many butterflies, that everything was beautiful. This was in fine 
weather. When it rained, they liked to watch the falling drops 
and to smell the fresh scents. When it blew, it was delightfid to 
listen to the wind, and fancy what it said, as it came rushing 
from its home — where was that, they wondered? — whistling 
and howling, driving the clouds before it, bending the trees, 

157 
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rumbling in the chimneys, shaking the house, and making the sea 
roar in fury. But when it snowed, that was best of all; for they 
liked nothing so well as to look up at the white flakes falling 
fast and thick, like down from the breasts of millions of white 
birds; and to see how smooth and deep the drift was; and to 
listen to the hush upon the paths and roads. 

They had plenty of the finest toys in the world, and the most 
astonishing picture books; all about scimitars and slippers and 
turbans and dwarfs and giants and genii and fairies and blue- 
beards and beanstalks and riches and caverns and forests, and all 
new and all true. 

But suddenly, one day, the traveler lost the child. He called 
to him over and over again, but got no answer. So he went 
upon his road, and went on for a little while without meeting 
anything, until at last he came to a handsome boy. So he 
said to the boy, "What do you do here?" And the boy said, 
"I am always learning. Come and learn with me." 

So he learned with that boy about Jupiter and Juno, and the 
Greeks and the Romans, and I don't know what, and learned more 
than I could tell — or he either, for he soon forgot a great deal 
of it. But they were not always learning; they had the merriest 
games that ever were played. They rowed upon the river in 
smnmer, and skated on the ice in winter; they were active afoot 
and active on horseback, at cricket and at all games of ball; 
at prisoners' base, hare and hounds, follow my leader, and more 
sports than I can think of; nobody could beat them. They had 
holidays, too, and Twelfth cakes, and parties where they danced 
tiQ midnight, and real theaters where they saw palaces of real 
gold and silver rise out of the real earth, and saw all the wonders 
of the world at once. As to friends, they had such dear friends 
and so many of them, that I lack the time to reckon them up. 
They were all young, like the handsome boy, and were never to 
be strange to one another all their lives through. 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these pleasures, the traveler 
lost the boy as he had lost the child, and after calling to him in 
vain went on upon his journey. 

— Charles Dickens, 
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2. Study of Story. 

What question did the traveler ask the child? Give the 
child's answer. 

What things helped to make the traveler and the child 
happy in fine weather? How did they feel when the wind 
blew? 

What season did they like best? Why? 

Do you think the toys mentioned in the story were really 
the "finest in the world," or was that merely the child's 
opinion of them? 

Who thought that the stories in the picture books were 
"all new and all true"? 

In what story did the traveler and the child read about 
a beanstalk? 

In what collection of stories did they read about scimi- 
tars, sUppers, turbans, and genii? 

What happened suddenly one day? 

What question did the traveler ask the boy? Read the 
boy's answer. 

Charles Dickens, who wrote this story, was an English- 
man. Schoolboys in England begin to study Latin and 
Greek at an earlier age than boys in America. Read the 
lines that refer to this custom. 

What games mentioned in this story are not played by 
the boys of your school? 

What do you think the "magic joimiey" is? How far have 
you traveled on this journey? 

Look at the picture on page 156. What does it suggest 
to you? 

Read the lines that tell how the simmier days seemed to 
the child and the traveler. How many times is the word 
80 used in these lines? Read the lines, omitting so. What 
difference does the omission of the word make in the 
description? 
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Read the lines that describe the picture books. How many 
times is and used m these lines? Read the lines, omitting 
and until you come to caverns. Which sounds more like 
a child's description, the one Dickens wrote, or the one 
with and omitted? 

What form of blow is found in the third paragraph? 
Give sentences containing other forms of the word. 

What forms of come and go are there in the fifth para- 
graph? Give sentences containing other forms of these 
words. 

What homonyms do you find in the third paragraph, 
of the story? 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

rumbling down astonishing afoot 

Twelfth cakes fancy what it said 

lack the time to reckon it up 



' Lesson 2 — Composition 

The traveler and the child thought that all seasons were 
beautiful. They liked the flowers and the birds and the 
blue sky of summer. They liked the windy days of spring 
and autumn, but they liked winter best of all. Is there 
a season that you like best of all? 

Discuss the following subject, using the topics given: 
The Season I Like Best, 

(a) My favorite season. 
(6)Trhe weather in this season, 
(c) What the season brings. 
((Q The games in this season, 
(e) The holidajrs in this season. 
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Lesson 3 — CoBfPOsixiON 

Write a composition upon "The Season I Like Best," 
first making an outline similar to that of Lesson 2. You 
should not only name your choice of the seasons, but tell 
why you chose it. and what your chosen season brings 
that you particularly like. 

If you prefer, study the picture on page 156 and write 
a composition on "Summer Joys." Discuss the various 
sports shown in the picture and mention any personal inci- 
dents that you think will interest others. You should tell 
which sports you like best and give reasons for your prefer- 
ence. First make an outline to guide you. . 



Lesson 4 — The Paragraph 

1. The Paragraph. 

Into how many paragraphs is the story of Lesson 1 
divided? 

What line in each paragraph is indented? 

How many sentences are there in the first paragraph? 
What is told in the first sentence? In the second sentence? 
What is the main thought of this paragraph? 

A paragraph may consist of one sentence, but it generally 
contains several sentences that refer to the same main 
thought, or topic. The first paragraph of this story contains 
two sentences, each of which refers to the same general 
topic. What is this topic? What is the topic of the second 
paragraph? What is the topic of the third paragraph? 
Of the fourth? Of the fifth? Of the sixth? 

Open your reader to the first story and give the topic of 
each of the first few paragraphs. 
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In some cases the division of a story into paragraphs 
may be easily made; in other cases it. is difficult to make, 
because a sentence may refer to the thought of two para- 
graphs and may be properly placed in either. Paragraphing, 
therefore, cannot always be determined with absolute 
exactness. 

The author of the following selection wrote it in two 
paragraphs, but it is printed here in one. Where do you 
think the second paragraph began as the author wrote it? 
Give a reason for your answer. 

As Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the new streams, 
and creeping plants grew and climbed among the mcMstening 
soil. Young flowers opened suddenly along the river sides, as 
stars leap out when twilight is deepening, and thickets of myrtle 
and tendrils of vine cast lengthening shadows over the valley as 
they grew. And thus the Treasure Valley became a garden 
again, and the inheritance which had been lost by cruelty was 
regained by love. And Gluck went and dwelt in the valley, 
and the poor were never driven from his door; so that his bams 
became full of com, and his house of treasure. For him the 
river had, according to the dwarf's promise, become a River 

— John Ruakin, 
2. We were, You were, They were. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

J. We were here yesterday. 4. Were we here yesterday? 

2. You were here yesterday. 5. Were you here yesterday? 

3. They were here yesterday. 6. Were they here yesterday? 

Read the following sentences, filUng the blanks with we 
were, you were, they were, were we, were you, were they: 

1. here yesterday. 4. here before? 

2. at home yesterday. 5. at the circus? 

3. here last week. 6. at school yesterday? 
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Lesson 5 — Punctuating Direct Quotations 

1. Development. 

(a) You have learned that when we use the exact words 
of another person, we are said to qiu>te them. To show 
that the exact words are repeated we use quotation marks 
before and after the words. The mark (") is put before 
the quoted words, and the mark {**) after them. 

Example: 

The daisies say, "We dance." 

(6) When a long quotation continues through more than 
one paragraph or stanza, the mark ('0 is repeated at the 
beginning of each paragraph or stanza, but the mark (") 
is not used until the whole quotation ends. Find an example 
of this rule on page 15. 

(c) A short quotation is separated from the preceding 
part of the sentence that contains it, by a comma. See 
the second paragraph on page 157. If the quotation is 
long, a colon generally precedes it. See the last paragraph 
on page 54. 

(d) In a direct quotation that consists of one or more 
sentences, each sentence begins with a capital letter. Find 
an example in the second paragraph on page 157. 

(e) Quoted sentences should be followed by the marks 
they would require if not quoted, except that a comma is 
used in place of a period when the main sentence continues 
after the quotation ends. The question mark and the 
exclamation mark, when they end a quotation, are placed 
inside the quotation mark. 

Examples: 

1. "I am always learning," said the boy. 

2. "Hurrah for the snow!" called the child. 

3. "Will you play with me?" asked the child. 
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(J) Sometimes we find a quotation that has within it 
another quotation. For a quotation within a quotation 

single marks (') and (0 are used. 

Example: 

Dickens tells us, "The traveler asked the boy, 'What are you 
doing?' and the boy answered, *I am always learning.'" 

(g) Each part of a divided quotation is enclosed in quo 
tation marks. Find an example of this rule on page 15. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy from the story on page 55 a quotation that is 
preceded by a colon. 

Copy a quotation that is followed by a question mark 
or an exclamation mark. 

Write a sentence that contains a quotation within a 
quotation. 

Write a sentence that contains a divided quotation. 



Lesson 6 — Writing Direct Quotations: 
Bring, Brought (Review) 

1. Writing Direct Quotations. 

Write ten sentences containing direct quotations. 
Examine your work by means of the following questions: 

1. Are quotation marks placed before and after the 

quoted words? 

2. Is each quotation correctly separated from the rest of 

the sentence? 

3. Does each quotation that is a sentence begin with a 

capital letter? 

4. Is each quoted sentence followed by the correct punc- 

tuation mark? 
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Be prepared to write any of your sentences upon the 
blackboard and to explain capital letters and punctuation. 

2. Bring, Brought. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with forms 
of bring: 

1. Did you me a drink? 

2. John the apples yesterday. 

3. Has he enough money? 

4. Who me the cookies last week? 

5. They have a basket of fruit. 



Lesson 7 — Direct and Indirect Quotations: 
Sbb, Saw, Seen {Review) 

1. Indirect Quotations. 

Write the following sentences, changing the indu-ect to 
direct quotations. 

Example: 

The child said that he was always playing. 
The child said, "I am always playing.'* 

1. The children said that the winter was best of all the 

seasons. 

2. They said that they wondered where the wind's 

home is. 

3. The children said that their toys were the finest in 

the world. 

4. The traveler asked the boy what he was doing. 

5. The boy said that he was always learning. 

2. Tests for Written Work. 

Examine your sentences by means of the test questions 
given in Lesson 6. 
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3. See, Saw, Seen. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I see it now. 4. He sees it now. 

2. I saw it yesterday. 5. She saw it yesterday. 

3. I have seen it many times. 6. They have seen it often. 

Answer the questions given below, using either I saw or 
I have seen in your answers. 

1. When did you see the circus? 

2. How many times have you seen it? 

3. When did you see an airplane? 

4. Where did you see the robin? 

5. Have you seen the rainbow? 

6. How many farms have you seen? 

7. Who has seen my jack-knife? 

Be prepared to ask members of your class any of the 
questions in this exercise and to judge the correctness of 
their answers. 



Lesson 8 — Composition 

Dickens tells us that the traveler and the child had 
"plenty of the finest toys in the world.'' Can you remember 
a toy that you once thought the "finest in the world"? 

Discuss the following subject: 
The Toy I Liked Best. 

(a) My favorite toy. 

(6) Description of it. 

(c) How I obtained it. 

(d) How other children liked it. 

(e) The pleasure I had with it. 
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Lesson 9 — Test for Composition 

Write the story that you told in the preceding lesson, 
following the outline there given. 

Before giving your composition to your teacher, apply 
the following test to it, and correct all mistakes. 



TEST FOR COMPOSITION 

Kind of Erbob Nttmbbb of Ebbobs 

1. Does each paragraph consist of sentences that 

deal with the same main topic? 

2. Is the first line of each paragraph indented?. . 

3. Does each sentence begin with a capital letter? . 

4. Is each sentence properly punctuated? 

5. Are capital letters correctly used? 

6. Are direct quotations correctly punctuated? . . . 

7. Is every word correctly spelled? 



Bring a notebook to class, and record in it the number 
of errors you made, referring by number to the different 
kinds of errors. 



Example: 



1 = 2 errors. 

2 = 1 error. 
3=0 errors, etc. 



Lesson 10 — Test for Dictation Work 

Study the second paragraph of the story of Lesson 1 
and be prepared to write it in your notebook from your 
teacher's dictation. 

Compare your work with the paragraph as printed, to 
see if you have made any errors. 
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Record in your notebook, below your exercise, any errors 
you may have made, using the following test: 



TEST FOR DICTATION WORK 

Kind op Ebbor Numbbb of Erbobs 

1. Omission of paragraph indention 

2. Omission or incorrect use of capital letters. . . 

3. Omission or incorrect use of the period 

4. Omission or incorrect use of the comma 

5. Omission or incorrect use of quotation marks. 

6. Omission or incorrect use of the apostrophe . 

7. Words misspelled 

/ have improved in numbers , , etc. 



Lesson 11 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Read again the lines from "The Child's Story" which 
tell of the books read by the children. 

In some of their books they doubtless read of King 
Arthur and his knights. 

The King Who Taught Men to Serve 

Many years ago, there reigned in Britain a king who was so 
brave and good that his name and deeds are still remembered, 
though many who came after him have been forgotten. 

We do not know exactly when this great king, who was 
named Arthur, lived. The stories told by fathers to their 
children and the songs sung by the minstrels kept alive the 
memory of his goodness and greatness, but the year of his birth 
was forgotten. It is thought that he Uved in the sixth century, 
but to all who know the story of the Round Table, Arthur and 
his knights are so real that they do not belong to one century, 
but to all time. 
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For many years before Arthur became king, Britain was in a 
nost unhappy condition. The country was divided into many 
maU kingdoms, each having its own ruler. These kings were 
onstantly at war with one another and the fierce nobles fought 
mong themselves and refused to obey any laws. More terrible 
till for the unhappy people of Britain were frequent invasions 
»y savage tribes from the continent, who robbed and murdered 
nd laid the country waste, so that wild beasts prowled in many 
>laces where farms and cottages had once stood. 

Arthur's first work was to drive out these invaders from his 
and. With the help of the brave men who had made him king, 
his was at last accomplished, but twelve great battles were 
ought before it was done. 

When Arthur was crowned, the work of uniting the kingdom 
iiras begun, for many of the best and bravest nobles pledged 
dlegiance to him at that time. The rulers of many of the 
small kingdoms, however, refused to acknowledge Arthur as their 
dng and led others to join them in making war upon him. 
rhere was a terrible battle, but Arthur and his men fought so 
Dravely that at last the rebels fled. 

Arthur realized that the imhappy condition of his country 
^as due to the fact that men were thinking only of themselves 
md not caring wh^t happened to others. He saw that many 
wanted to command and few were willing to obey. There were 
nany brave men in the country, but few had learned to show 
nercy. Much evil talking was done, for the people had no 
)ooks to read and when they were not working or fighting, they 
oved to listen to anyone who had a story to tell of something 
le had seen or heard. 

Arthur knew that he must do more than drive out invaders, 
)ut down rebellions, and punish law breakers. Until the strong 
nan used his strength to protect the weak and each one thought 
)f what he could do for others, instead of what others should do 
or him, there would be evil speaking, oppression, and cruelty. 

So the famous company or order of the Round Table was 
formed of men who promised to live pure Uves, to speak the 
truth, to right wrong, and to follow the King. Arthur's hope 
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was that all men would follow the noUe example set bgr Ui 
knights. The great English poet, Tennyson, has givm xm 
picture of the forming of the Round TaUe by 



** I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their Ejng. 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

To honor his own word as if his God's."^ 

Then, while crowds of happy people watched and 
the knights marched before the king and sang a ^orious 

" Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May! 

Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll'd away! 

Blow through the living world — 'Let the King rdgn!"* 

— SdeML 

2. Study of Story. 

What does the picture on the opposite page suggert to 
you? 

Repeat the vow made by the knights. 

Give the topic of each paragraph and tell the stoiy 
following these topics. 

Name the when words found in the first paragraph. 

What form of sing is found near the end of the sknyT 
Give other forms of the word. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

reigned prowled slander 

minstrels oppression reverence 

order of the Round Table pledged alle^ance 
redressing hmnan wrongs laid the country waste 

tribes from the continent the world is white with May 




KiNQ Arthub 
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Lesson 12 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Order of the Round Table. 

(a) The condition of Britain when Arthur became king. 

(b) The country's need of men who would serve others. 

(c) What the knights promised. 

(d) Arthur's hope for the future of Britain. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on Arthur's purpose in establishing 
the Order of the Round Table. 

Test your work by the form given on page 167. 



Lesson 13 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

What it is to be a Gentleman 

His training had been that of the old Persians, "to speak 
the truth and to draw the bow," both of which savage virtues 
he had acquired to perfection, as well as the equally S9,vage ones 
of enduring pain cheerfully, and of believing it to be the finest 
thing in the world to be a gentleman; by which word he had 
been taught to understand the careful habit of causing needless 
pain to no human being, poor or rich, and of taking pride in 
giving up his own pleasure for the sake of those who were weaker 
than himself. He had learned that it was infinitely noble to do 
right and infinitely base to do wrong. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

2. Study of Selection. 

The above lines were written about a boy who lived 
many years ago. Do you think this boy would have made 
a good knight in the days of King Arthur? 
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In what way was his trainmg like that of the knights? 
How much of his training is possible for boyB today? 
What part of this description do you like best? Why? 
Define the word genUeman as you think this boy would 
have defined it. 

Elxplain the use of tatight and learned in the selection. 



Lesson 14 — Do, Did, Done (Review): DoesnW, Don^t 
1. Do, Did, Done. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I do the work now. 4. He does it now. 

2. I did it yesterday. 5. He did it yesterday. 

^. I have done it many times. 6. He has done it many times. 

7. They do it now. 

8. They did it yesterday. 

9. They have done it many times. 

2. Doesn% Don't. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
^iries and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
^f them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

^' I don'^ like the work. 4. It doesn^nook well. 

^^ He doeanH like the work. 5. He doesnH look well. 

^* She doesnH like the work. 6. She doesn't look well. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
^^em't or don't: 

^* I like the story. 5. Grace like oranges. 

2. You — — like the work. 6. Mary read well. 

6.- She liijg ^\^Q book. 7. James and Henry study. 

^- He -^ — like the picture. 8. He like the game. 
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Lesson 15 — Letter Writinq 

Write a letter to a friend telling how you spent your 
summer. Plan topics for the letter with your teacher and 
address an envelope for it. 

Examine your letter by comparing it with the form given 
on page 13 and make any corrections that are needed. 



Lesson 16 — Monthly Review 

Write two sentences each containing a direct quotation. 

Change these direct quotations to indirect quotations. 

When is a colon used before a quotation? 

What is a single quotation mark? 

Write a sentence containing a quotation within a quo- 
tation. 

Give the rule for the use of quotation marks in a long 
quotation including more than one paragraph or stanza. 

Write a question that is a quotation. Write an exclam- 
atory sentence that is a quotation. 

Write correctly from memory one stanza of poetry. 

Give three sentences containing forms of see. 

Give five sentences containing doesnH correctly used. 

Give five sentences containing don't correctly used. 



CHAPTER TWO 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 17 — Literature 



Going Away to School 



The morning waa cloudy and threatened rain; besides, it was 
autumn weather, and the winds were getting harsh, and rustUng 
among the tree-tops that shaded the house, most dismally. I did 
not dare to listen. If, indeed, I were to stay by the bright fires 
of home, and gather the nuts as they fell, and pile up the falling 
leaves to make great bonfires with Ben and the rest of the boys, 
I should have liked to Usten, and would have braved the dismal 
morning with the cheerfulest of them all. For it would have 
been a capital time to Ught a fire in the Uttle oven we had built 
under the wall; it would have been so pleasant to warm our 
fingers at it, and to roast the great russets on the flat stones that 
made the top. 

But this was not in store for me. I had bid the town boys 
good-bye the day before; my trunk was all packed; I was to go 
away to school. The little oven would go to ruin — I knew it 
would. I was to leave my home. I was to bid my mother 
good-bye, and Lilly and Isabel and all the rest; and was to go 
away from them so far that I should only know what they were 
all doing in letters. And then to have the clouds come over 
on that morning, and the winds sigh so dismally; it was too bad, 
I thought. 

I remember that the pigeons skulked under the eaves of the 
carriage-house, and did not sit, as they used to do in summer, 
upon the ridge; and the chickens huddled together about the 
stable-doors as if they were afraid of the cold autiunn. And in 
the garden the white hollyhocks stood shivering, and bowed to 
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the wind as if their time had come. The yellow muskmelons 
showed plain among the frostbitten vines, and looked cold and 
uncomfortable. 

Then they were all so kind indoors. The cook made such nice 
things for my breakfast because little master was going; Lilly 
would give me her seat by the fire, and vxntM put her lump of 
sugar into my cup; and my mother looked so smiling and so 
tender, that I thought I loved her more than I ever did before. 
Little Ben was so gay, too; and wanted me to take his jack- 
knife, if I wished it, though he knew that I had a brand-new one 
in my trunk. The old nurse slipped a little purse into my hand, 
tied up with a green ribbon, with money m it, and told me not 
to show it to Ben or Lilly. 

At length Ben came running in, and said the coach had oome; 
and there, sure enough, out of the window we saw it, a bright 
yellow coach, with four white horses, and bandboxes all over the 
top, with a great pile of trunks behmd. 

There was a tall boy in the coach, and I was ashamed to have 
him see me cry; so I didn't, at first. But I remember, as I 
looked back and saw little Isabel run out into the middle of the 
street to see the coach go off, and the curls floating behind her 
as the wind freshened, I felt my heart leaping into my throat, 
and the water coming into my eyes, and how just then I caught 
sight of the tall boy glancing at me, and how I tried to turn it 
off by looking to see if I could button my greatcoat a great deal 
lower down than the buttonholes went. 

But it was of no use. I put my head out of the coach win- 
dow, and looked back as the little figure of Isabel faded, and 
then the house, and the trees; and the tears did come; and I 
smuggled my handkerchief outside without turning, so that I could 
wipe my eyes before the tall boy should see me. 

— Donald G, Mitchell. 

2. Study of Story. 

Who is speaking in the story? 

What does he tell you in the first paragraph? In the 
second? In the third? In the fourth? 
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Which of the pictures described in the third paragraph 
have you seen? 

What picture does the fifth paragraph make you see? 

Which of the sports mentioned in the first paragraph 
have you enjoyed? 

Read lines that tell what season it was. 

Why does autumn seem a dismal season to you? 

Why did the dismal morning seem "too bad'' to the boy 
just at this particular time? 

Do you think his home was in a village or in the country? 

How did the boy feel about leaving home? 

What pleasures would he miss? What pleasures would 
he gain? 

What tells you that he was kind-hearted? 

He contrasts the outdoor cold and gloom with the indoor 
warmth and cheer. How does he make you feel this dif- 
ference? 

How would a bright autumn day have changed his 
feelings? 

Which paragraph do you Uke best? Be prepared to read 
it aloud in class. 

Make a list of the compound words found in the story, 
placing those that contain a hyphen in a separate group. 

Explain the meaning of to and too in the second para- 
graph 4 Write a sentence containing two correctly used. 

What form of run is found in the next to the last 
paragraph? Give other forms of run. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

capital ridge huddled 

skulked braved brand-new 

wind freshened smuggled my handkerchief 
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Lesson 18 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Choose one of the following subjects for discussion: 
(1) Gathering Nvis in the Autumn. 

(a) How the outing was planned. 

(6) The place. 

(c) The preparations. 

(d) The walk or ride to the woods. 

(e) How we gathered the nuts. 
(/) The return home. 

(£) Our Autumn Games. 

If you select the second subject, make an outline to 
guide you in your discussion. Mention the autumn games 
with which you are most familiar and discuss your favorite 
game. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on any topic of the subject you chose 
for discussion. 

Test your work by the form given on page 167. 



Lesson 19 — Composition 

Subject: My Happiest Outing. 

Write the story of a good time you have had gathering 
nuts, using the outUne given in Lesson 18; or write the 
story of any pleasant trip or outing you have enjoyed, first 
making an outline for your story. 

After you have tested your work by the form given 
on page 167 and made the necessary corrections, copy 
the story in your notebook. 
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Lesson 20 — Order op You, He, and /; 
Contractions (Review) 

1. Order of You, He, and /. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. You and I always play together. 

2. He and I made a Uttle oven. 

. 3. You, he, and I will gather nuts. 

4. Will you and he go with Mary? 

5. Can you, he, and I lift the box? 

You refers to the person addressed or spoken to. I refers 
to the speaker. When spoken or written in the same 
sentence, which of the two words comes last? 

When yoUf he, and I are spoken or written in the 
same sentence, which of the three words comes last? 
Which comes first? 

2. Written Bxercise. 

Write five sentences referring to other persons and your- 
self, using J, you, he, she, etc., correctly. 

3. Contractions. 

Do you think the boy in the story of Lesson 17 thought 
of his home as home is pictured in the following Unes from 
the song, "Home, Sweet Home"? 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so hiunble, there's no place hke home! 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home I 
There's no place like home I 

— John Howard Payne, 

Memorize the above stanza. 

Explain the use of each apostrophe in it. 
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Lesson 21 — Sit: Set 
1. Sit, Sat 

Find the word sit in the third paragraph of the story (rf 
Lesson 17. Notice that the word tells the position the 
pigeons took. We use sit, sai, has sat, etc., to indicate 
this action. Repeat to yourself several times the following: 

1. 1 sU here now. 4. He sits here now. 

2. I sat here yesterday. 5. He sat here yesterday. 

3. I have sat here often. 6. He ?ias sat here often. 

Add yesterday to each of the sentences below, making 
all necessary changes: 

1. Little Ben sits in his chair. 4. John is sitting at the table. 

2. The lamp sits on the table. 5. Does the boy sit in the park? 

3. The hens sit on the eggs. 6. The cup sits in the saucer. 

2. Set. 

The word set, though entirely different in meaning 
from sit, is often confused with it. Set means to put or to 
place an object somewhere, as, "Se^ the pitcher on the 
table." Notice that set is followed by the name of the 
object that is put or placed, 

\, Iset the cup on the table. 

2. He sets the baby on the rug. 

3. He set the basket on the floor yesterday. 

4. He has set the basket on the floor often. 

Exception: The word set has another meaning, "to sink 
to rest," as in the sentence, "The sun sets." 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write answers to these questions, using sits, sat, or set: 

1. Who sits at the table? 4. Where does the chair sit? 

2. Where does Mary sit? 5. Who set the chair in the haU? 

3. Who sat in front of you? 6. Where did you set the vase? 
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Lesson 22 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Humming Bird 

No sooner has the returning sun again caused millions of plants 
to expand their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the 
little humming bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, carefully 
visiting every opening flower-cup, and, like a curious florist, remov- 
ing from each the injurious insects that otherwise would ere long 
cause its beauteous petals to droop and decay. Poised in the 
air, it is observed peeping cautiously, and with sparkling eye, 
into their innermost recesses; whilst the motions of its pinions, 
so rapid and so light, appear to fan and cool the flower, and pro- 
duce a delightful murmuring sound, well adapted for lulling the 
insects to repose. 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards and gardens — nay, the 
deepest shades of the forest — are all visited in their turn; and 
everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure and with food. 
Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy baffles all competi- 
tion. Now it glows with a fiery hue, and again it is changed to 
the deepest velvety black. The upper parts of its delicate body 
are of resplendent changing green. It moves from one flower to 
another like a gleam of light — upwards, downwards, to the right, 
and to the left. In this manner it searches the extreme northern 
portions of our country, following with great precaution the 
advances of the season; and retreats with equal care at the 
approach of autumn. 

— John James Audubon. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Audubon loved all the works of nature, but birds were 
tiis special delight. He studied them and wrote about them. 

Read thoughtfully, several times, Audubon's description 
^Df the humming bird. Consult the dictionary or the Glossary 
Cor words that you do not understand. 

Make a list of questions on this selection and be prepared 
%o ask other pupils these questions when called upon. 
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3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

genial poised pinions hue 

curious recesses gorgeous resplendent 

beauteous innermost brilliancy precautioA 

the returning sun baffles all competition 

like a gleam of Ught 



Lesson 23 — Reading for the Thought 

1. Getting the Thought. 

Was it hard for you to understand Audubon's descrip- 
tion of the humming bird? How many tunes did you read 
it? How many words did you look up in the dictionary 
or Glossary? Can you read the selection now and enjoy it? 
Can you read it aloud so as to give pleasure to those who 
hear you? Do you feel that the selection is worth the time 
you spent on it? 

If you wish to enjoy the best books, you must learn to 
work hard. Commit to memory the following lines from 
Ruskin and say them to yourself whenever you find it hard 
to get the meaning of a piece of literature: 

When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, "Am 
I inclined to work as an Australian miner would? Are my pickaxes 
and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself, my 
sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, and my temper? 



}f 



2. Giving the Thought. 

Find in your reader a paragraph, or a stanza of a poem, 
at which you must work in the manner described by Ruskin, 
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n order to get the full appreciation of the selection. Do 
lihe necessary work and be prepared to give the class the 
substance of what you have read. 

I. Written Bxercise. 

Copy in your notebook the quotation from Ruskin. 



Lesson 24 — Composition: The Audubon Club 

Would you like to organize your class as an Audubon 
Dlub? The purpose of the club would be to protect birds, 
jtudy them, and write about them. The club would meet 
)nce or twice a month and members would report orally 
ind in writing the results of their observation and study 
)f birds. 

K you prefer, form a Reading Club for the discussion of 
X)oks and stories that you have read, or a Young Patriots' 
3hih for the study of great events in the history of our 
jountry. 

Make a set of rules to govern such a society and be 
prepared to take your part in the discussion of the rules 
nade by the members of the class. You will want a 
presiding officer, a secretary to keep a record of the pro- 
3eedings, and perhaps other officers. Decide upon the offices 
yrou will have and define the duties, manner of choosing, 
md the length of service of the officers. Decide upon a 
ivay to change your rules from time to time as you may 
ind it desirable to make changes. The time and the place 
:or meetings must be determined, and other rules agreed upon. 
Select from all the rules suggested by the class those that 
jeem best fitted for the club. The rules decided upon 
should be written upon the board and copied in your note- 

300k. 
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Lesson 25 — Know: Throw 

1. Development. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I know it now. 4. He knows it now. 

2. I knew it yesterday. 5. He knew it yesterday. 

3. I haoe known it many days. 6. He has known it many days. 

Answer the questions given below, using the correct forms 
of know. 

1. Who knows it? 5. Who have known it? 

2. Who know it? 6. Who has known it? 

3. Who knew it? 7. Have you known it long? 

4. Did he know it? 8. Has she known it long? 

Make sentences containing these forms of throw: 
throw threw thrown 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of know and throw: 

1. I the oven would go to ruin. 

2. I had it for weeks. 

3. You it yesterday. 

4. He has it for a week. 

5. They have the story since yesterday. 

6. We the truth at last. 

7. John the ball yesterday. 

8. You a stone across the stream last week. 

9. Who it last Saturday? 

10. You have it many times. 

11. She has the ball many times. 

12. I have many balls. 
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Lesson 26 — Litbraturb 

1. Reading. 

AxjTUMN Days 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 

and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves 

lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 

the jay. 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all* the 

gloomy day. 

— William CvUen Bryant. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Do the autumn days seem to you to be "the saddest of 

the year"? Why? 

What birds have left ? Where have they gone ? 

What habit of the crow does the last line suggest? 

To what does the word they in the fourth line of the 

stanza refer? 

Compare the description of an autumn day found in the 
above stanza with the description of an autumn day found 

in the story of Lesson 17. 

What words must be added to complete the meaning of 

''and from the shrubs the jay''? 

What form of fly is found in these lines? Give other 

fonns of fly. 

Memorize this stanza. 

^« Written Exercise. 

Write the stanza from memory. 

Test your work by the form given on page 168. 
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Lesson 27 — Making an Outlinb 

Read again the lines of the story in Lesson 17 that tell 
of the boy's start upon his journey. 

Have you ever gone upon a trip, by railway train, steam-- 
ship, trolley car, automobile, or stagecoach, on a dismal 
morning? If so, you will understand how the boy felt. 

If you have, relate your experience; if not, tell in your 
own words of the boy's start upon his journey. 

First make an outline for your story; this will help you 
to talk connectedly. Select incidents that will be interesting 
to others, and then think of the groups into which these 
incidents naturally fall. In this way you will determine 
the topic for each paragraph. 

The following questions will help you: 

1. What should you tell first? Your answer will be the 

topic of your first paragraph. 

2. What should you tell next? Your answer will be the 

topic of your second paragraph. 

3. What should you tell next? Your answer will be the 

topic of your third paragraph. 

You will probably find that three paragraphs are enough; 
you may find that the incidents you wish to tell about natu- 
rally fall into two groups; or you may find that more than 
three topics are necessary. 

The following outline is intended to be merely suggestive: 

Subject: My Early Start from Home. 

(a) Why the trip was taken. 

(h) How I felt. 

(c) Preparations for leaving. 

(d) The starting. 

If you retell the story of Lesson 17, give the topics for 
the different paragraphs. 



.^. 
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Lesson 28 — Composition 



Write the story that you told in the preceding lesson, fol- 
lowing your outline. 
Test your work by the form given on page 167. 



Lesson 29 — The Sentence: Dictation 

!• The Sentence. 

1. It was autumn weather. 

2. How gloomy the morning was! 

3. I did not dare to listen. 

4. What would become of the Httle oven? 

5. Onoe upon a time, 

6. I was to leave my home. 

7. Why was httle Ben so gay? 

8. My trunk was all packed. 

9. the morning 

10. The pigeons 

11. What noises the wind made! 

12. were getting harsh 

Which of the above groups of words are sentences? 
^^"^ch are not sentences? Why? 

Which are statements? Which are questions? Which 
3 exclamatory sentences? 



Z^ 



Dictation. 



Read again the fifth paragraph in the story of Lesson 
, and write it from your teacher's dictation. 
Test your work by the form given on page 168. Your 
^^cponsibility does not end with the correcting or recording 
errors. Guard against the repetition of an error by find- 
g its cause. If you failed today through ignorance of a 
^*"^^e, learn that rule now. 
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Lesson 30 — Dobsn^t, Don^t: Was, Were, WasnW, 

Weren't (Review) 

1. Doesn't, Don't. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I don't sing. 4. She doesn't sing. 

2. You don't sing. 5. We don't sing. 

3. He doesn't sing. 6. They don't sing. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
doesnH or donH. 

1. Fannie sing. 6. The wind sound cheerful. 

2. They play ball. 7. he go to school? 

3. you play ball? 8. the wind blow hardl 

4. he sing? 9. The boy look happy. 

5. She like cold weather. 10. Mary sing well? 

2. Was, Were, Wasn't, Weren't. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with xvas, 
were, wasnH, or werenH: 

1. The wind getting fresh. 

2. My trunk aU packed. 

3. The morning cloudy. 

4. They all very kind indoors. 

5. You going away to school. 

6. There a tall boy in the coach. 

7. There hollyhocks in the garden. 

8. the muskmelons frostbitten? 

9. you going to gather the nuts? 

Was and wasnH are singular. 
Were and werenH are plural. 

Exception: Were and werenH are used with you, whether 
Angular or plural. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Change these sentences to refer to more than one: 

Example: The house was brown. 
The houses were brown. 

1. The bonfire was blazmg. 

2. The pigeon wasn't skulking under the eaves. 

3. The boy was to gather the nuts as they fell. 

4. The hollyhock was bowing to the wind. 

5. The muskmelon was among the frostbitten vines. 

6. The chicken wasn't afraid of the cold autumn. 

7. The russet was roasted on the flat stones. 

8. The jack-knife was new. 

9. The vine was frostbitten. 

10. The autumn rain was expected. 

11. The pigeon doesn't sit on the ridge. 



Lesson 31 — Composition 
1. Conversation. 

You remember that the boy in the story of Lesson 17 
thought it was "too bad" to have the.clouds come over and 
the winds sigh so dismaUy on the morning when he was 
going away to school. He said that he could have "braved 
the dismal morning" cheerfully if he had not been going 
away from home. 

Dismal and threatening weather may have spoiled some 
expected pleasure of yours — a trip to the country or to 
some- city, a nutting party, or a picnic. Be prepared to 
tell of your disappointment. 

Subject: How a Dismal Day Spoiled My Plans. 

(a) What I had planned to do. 
(6) What I heard when I awoke, 
(c) How I felt. 
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2. Written Bxercise. 

Write a paragraph on (o). 

Test your work by the form given on page 167. 



Lesson 32 — Telling a Story Well 

1. Two Important Rules. 

If you listen to two boys talking, you will usually find, 
that they are telling of actions which they or someone els© 
performed. This conversation is made up largely of storjr 
telling, or narration, as it is often called. The same thing is 
true of most conversation that you hear. Men and women, 
as well as boys and girls, talk about what they have done, 
and are interested in knowing what other people have 
done. 

We tell stories every day about what we did and saw 
and what someone else did and saw, but we do not always 
tell our stories well. Sometimes we crowd in unimportant 
things that interest no one. Sometimes we tell the ending 
of a story before the beginning, and sometimes we leave out 
the best part of the 6tory. 

Suppose that when you return home from school your 
mother should ask, "What did you do in school today?" 
How would you answer? Would you begin your story by 
teUing at which gate you entered the schoolyard, how many 
steps you climbed to reach your room, on which nail in the 
coatroom you hung your hat, and whether you walked 
across the front or the back of the room to your seat? Are 
those the things your mother would like to know? Of 
course they are not. 

What would your mother Uke to hear about your day 
at school? How you recited in your history lesson, and 
iiow you worked your arithmetic problems, would interest 
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her. She would like to know whether or not you were 
attentive to your lessons, polite to your teacher, and kind 
to your classmates. She would like to know about any 
pleasure that you had today. If you had any trouble, she 
would like to know about that, also. 

Your story, or narration, should be an account of the 
most interesting events of the day. If something of unusual 
interest occurred, your story might deal entirely with that 
event. 

To make a good narration we must choose interesting 
events and tell them in the best order from the beginning to 
the end, so that our readers or hearers will understand and 
be interested every moment. With these two important 
rules of good story telling in mind, read again the selection 
in Lesson 17. Does the author of the story observe these 
principles? 

2. Oral Ndrration. 

Be prepared to take part with others of your class in 
telling the story of Lesson 17. Select the interesting incidents 
and teU them in the best order. 



Lesson 33 — Describing Things Well 

1. The Importance of Description. 

The kind of speaking or writing that gives a good pic- 
ture of some object, person, or scene by telling about its 
appearance or naming its qualities is called description, 

"Going Away to School" is a narrative selection, but 
you have seen that it contains some beautiful descriptions. 
Read a«ain the third paragraph and notice the descriptions. 

Description does not, as a rule, add to the action of a 
story, but to its clearness, interest, and beauty. You will 
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not find many stories that do not contain some descriptions 
of persons or things. 

The old fairy tales and folk tales are examples of narra- 
tion without much description. They are simple, straight- 
forward stories and your imagination must do what the 
story teller did not do; that is, you must picture the places 
and the characters. If all writers had followed the method 
of the old story tellers, we should have lost much of our 
most deUghtful Uterature. 

The ability to describe accurately will be of great value 
to you in giving information to others. Then, too, if you 
can describe a place or a scene in an interesting manner, 
you will be able to give pleasure to those who have not had 
the opportunity of seeing what you have seen. 

Read the following from Irving's description of Ichabod 
Crane's schoolhouse: 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large room, rudely 
constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, and partly patched 
with leaves of old copy-books. It was most ingeniously secured at 
vacant hours by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, and 
stakes set against the window shutters; so that, though a thief 
might get m with perfect ease, he would find some embarrassment 
in getting out. The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely but 
pleasant situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook 
running close by, and a formidable birch tree growing at one end 
of it. 

Read the sentences that describe the building. What 
picture do they give you? 

Read the sentence that tells of the location of the school- 
house. 

2. Oral Description. 

Describe a park, a grove, a garden, a street, a house, 
or a building. 
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Lesson 34 — Monthly Review 

What rules should be observed in story telling? 

Write sentences using correctly the forms of knoWy 
throw, sit, and set. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of know or throw: 

1. I him long ago. 

2. How long have you him? 

3. Who the ball yesterday? 

4. Have you it many times? 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of sit or set:. 

1. Where did you at the concert? 

2. Who in front of you that evening? 

3. Will you the chair in the hall? 

4. the basket on the floor? 

5. Mary it on the table this morning. 

6. Mary on the front seat yesterday. 

7. I the clock on'tne shelf and it there. 

8. John was on the bench. 

9. Does the cup in the saucer? 

10. The cup did in the saucer yesterday. 

11. John, the kitten on the floor and down- 
Write six sentences containing sit correctly used. 

Write six sentences containing he and /, you and /, or 
yoUf he, and /. 

Recite from memory a stanza of poetry. 



il-'U 



CHAPTER THREE 




X. Reading. 



Lesson 35 — Literature 



The Huskers 



It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass again v 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow-flowers 
of May. 

Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun rose broad 

and red. 
At first a rayless disk of fire, h^ brightened as he sped; 
Yet, even his noontide glory fell chastened and subdued, 
On the cornfields and the orchards, and softly pictured wood. 

And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night. 
He wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the hill; 
And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, greener still. 



And. shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 

that sky. 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they knew 

not why; 
And school-girls, gay with aster-flowers, beside the meadow 

brooks. 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet looks. 

194 
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From spire and bam looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks; 

But .even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 

No somid was in the woodlands, save the squirrePs dropping 
shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as they 
fell. 

The summer grains were harvested; the stubble-fields lay dry, 
Where June winds rolled, in Ught and ^hade, the pale green 

waves of rye; 
But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 
Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy com crop stood. 

Bent low, by autumn's wind and rain, through husks that, 

dry and sear, 
Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow ear; 
Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold. 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin's sphere of 

gold. 

There wrought the busy harvesters; and many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load of husk and grain; 
Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down, at last. 
And like a merry guest's farewell, the day in brighkiess passed. 

And lol as through the westem pines, on meadow, stream, 

and pond. 
Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond. 
Slowly o'er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone. 
And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one! 

— John Greenleaf WhiUier, 
L Study of Poem. 

The preceding stanzas are part of the poem called "The 
Suskers." What other poems have you read that were 
mtten by this poet? Look at the picture on page 81, 
md read the biography of Whittier on pages 81 and 82. 
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What effect had the autumn rain upon the fidds? 

Where were the "hues of summer's rainbow" seen? 

With what time of year is the poet contrasting October 
when he calls the October sun "subdued"? 

What is meant by "slow sloping to the ni^t"? 

To what does the second line of the third stanza oomiiare 
the sun? 

Why could the boys catch only "glimpses" of the sky? 
Why did they laugh when they looked up? 

For what does the poet imagine the weathercocks were 
waiting? 

What crop had not been gathered? 

What words tell you the farm pictured in the poem 
was not far from the ocean? 

What gave the sky the appearance of being "set all 
afire"? How is the plural of sky formed? 

What is meant by the "milder glory" that shone over 
the sea-bluffs? 

Do you think this poem could have been written by a 
man who had never Uved on a farm? Try to prove your 
answer by references to the poem. 

What form of know is found in the fourth stanza? Give 
other forms of know. 

In the second stanza, what does red describe? Write a 
sentence containing another word that has the same pro- 
nunciation but a different meaning. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

autumnal haunt flecked wain 

chastened glorified verdant radiance 

rayless disk of fire noontide glory 

low rustling as they fell ripened charge 
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- PicTUHB Study 



1. ConTerBatioii. 

Study the above picture, and be prepared to describe 
the scene illustrated. 

Compare the scene of this picture with the husking 
Scene described in the poem. 

Do you think the young buskers shown in the picture 
«ire enjoying their work? Give a reason for your answer. 

Have you ever husked corn? If so, tell the story of 
your experience. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 
Apply to your 'composition the test shown on page 
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Lesson 37 — The Noun: Singular Nouns Showing 

Possession 

1. The Noun. 

1. Henry saw the man. 

2. He saw him in Chicago. 

3. The man wore a new coat. 

What two words in sentence 1 name persons? 
What word in sentence 2 names a place? 
What word in sentence 3 names a thing? 
Words that name persons, places, or things are called 
nouns. 

Select' the nouns in the following sentences: 

1. The brook runs swiftly. 

2. The settlers landed at Pljnnouth. 

3. Some girls are playing the piano. 

4. The hunter went to Africa. 

5. The guest had said his farewell. 

2. Singular Nouns Showing Possession. 

Make a list of nouns found in the poem of Lesson 35, to 
which the apostrophe and s are added to show possession, 
and opposite each write the noun that names what is 
possessed. 

Find in your reader ten singular nouns to which the 
apostrophe and s are added to show possession. Find the 
noun that names what is possessed by each. 

Remember that the apostrophe and "«'' ('«) are added to 
the singular forms of nouns to show possession, 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences containing singular forms of nouns 
showing possession. 
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Lesson 38 — Plural Nouns Showing Possession 

L. Plurals Ending in s. 

You have learned that the apostrophe and s are added to 
lingular nouns to show possession. For example, squirreVs 
ihows possession of something by one squirrel. If we wish 
io show possession by more than one squirrel, we write the 
)lural form, squirrels, and add the apostrophe, thus, 
squirrels*. We do not add another s, if the plural form of 
:he word ends in s. 

What does guesVs mean? What is the plural of guest? 
fVliat is added to the plural of guest to show possession? 

Remember that the apostrophe alone is added to plural 
nouns that end in ''«," to show possession. 

2. Plurals That do not End in s. 

The plural forms of some nouns, as m^en and children, do 
not end in s. Such nouns show possession by adding the 
apostrophe and s. 

Example: men men's 

children children's 

Remember that the apostrophe and "«'' are added to plural 
nouns that do not end in *'«,'' to show possession. 

3. Written Exercise. 

field wind pond tree 

meadow woman . flower goose 

Write the singular form of each of the above nouns to 
show possession. 

Write the plural of each noun. 

Write the plural form of each noun to show possession. 

Write sentences that contain the plural forms of the 
above nouns showing possession. ' 
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Lesson 39 — Making a Cleab Explanation 

1. How to Make a Clear Explanation. 

You have already been made familiar with narration 
and description, but have you ever thought that some of 
your talk in school and outside is neither narration nor 
description? 

When your teacher explains a problem in arithmetic, she 
does not tell you a story (narration), nor does she give a 
description of the problem. When you explain to your 
little brother why his kite will not fly and tell him how to 
improve it, your talk is something quite different from 
narration or description. 

In giving an explanation, you must be careful to tell 
things in their proper order, and to include everything 
that is necessary to a clear understanding of the subject. 
An outline will help you to do this. 

It is well to remember, however, that our ordinary speak- 
ing or writing does not consist entirely of description, 
narration, or explanation, but generally includes two or more 
of these. For example, in explaining how to make some- 
thing, you may need to describe things that you use, and 
you may also narrate things that you do. 

Read the foUowing example of explanation: 

How TO Make Potato Cakes 

Pare a few nice, white potatoes and boil them until quite soft. 
It does not matter how much they break, so long as they remain 
mealy. Take one third of the weight of the potatoes in flour and 
mix the potatoes and flour well together. If the dough is too 
dry to roll out, moisten it with a little milk or a small piece of 
butter. Dredge the board with flour and roll the paste to about 
half an inch in thickness. Cut it into cakes either roimd or 
square. Have a very hot griddle ready. No grease should be 
used. Place the cakes on the griddle and turn them several 
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times to pirevent their becoming crisp. When cooked, the cakes 
loay be opened^ buttled inside, and put together again. If pre- 
ferred they may be buttled on the top, histead of being split. 
Serve them yery hot. 

What do the first two sentences tell you? 

Bead the next four sentences. What do they tell you? 

What do the remaining sentences tell you? 

2. Oral Explanation. 

Explain how to make a lantern from a pumpkin, or how 
to make a pumpkin pie. First make an outline. 



Lesson 40 — C!oMPOsmoN 

Make an outline and write an explanation of two or more 
paragraphs on one of the following subjects: 

(jf) Haw to Pop Com. {2) How to Make a Jack-o^ Lantern. 



Lesson 41 — There as Introductory: Its, It's 
1* There and Their. 

1. The farmers gather (heir com in the autumn 

2. There the busy harvesters worked day after day. 

3. There was a heavy com crop on the farm. 

"What does their tell you in sentence 1? 

What does there tell you in sentence 2? 

In sentence 3, there is used merely as an introductory 

^ord; the sentence simply means, "A heavy corn crop was 

^JX the farm." There adds nothing to the meaning of 

this sentence, but introduces the thought more smoothly 

^d makes it seem more complete. 

There is sometimes used as an introductory word. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks wit 
there or their: 

1. were sharp frosts. 

2. the turnips lay concealed. 

3. The boys took books home. 

4. are aster-flowers in autumn. 

5. Mine are , also. 

6. were birches on the hill. 

7. leaves were motionless. 

Write two sentences using there as an introductory word. 

3. Its and Ifs. 

1. The tree lost its leaves. 

2. The bird flew from its nest. 

3. It's my book. 

4. It's raining. 

What does its mean in sentence 1? In sentence 2? 

What does it^s mean in sentences 3 and 4? 

In sentences 3 and 4, ifs is a contraction of it is. Do 
the words its and ifs differ in pronunciation? In what 
way do they differ? 

Remember that the apostrophe is used only in the contra^ 
tion for ^Ht is J* 

4. Written Exercise. 

1. It is a cold day. 3. I'm glad when it is raimng. 

2. It is a good story. 4. Who said it is too cold? 

Write the above sentences, using a contraction in each 
instead of it is. 

Write five sentences about a rose bush or an apple tree, 
using ^ the word its in each sentence. 
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Lesson 42 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Columbia's Emblem 

Blazon Columbia's emblem, 

The bounteous, golden com I 
Ages ago, of the great sun's glow 

And the joy of earth, 'twas bom. 
From Superior's shore to Chile, 

From the ocean of dawn to the west. 
With its banners of green and silken sheen. 

It sprang at the sun's behest. 

The rose may bloom for England, 

The lily for France unfold; 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 

Scotland her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the great Republic, 

The glory of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled com, 

Of all our wealth the best! 

The arbutus and the golden-rod 

The heart of the North may cheer. 
And the mountain laurel for Maryland 

Its royal clusters rear; 
And jasmine and magnolia 

The crest of the South adorn; 
But the wide RepubHc's emblem 

Is the bounteous, golden com! 

— Edna Dean Proctor, 

2. Study of Poem. 

Explain the meaning of the first two lines. Of the third 
and fourth lines. 

What are the corn's ''banners of green"? What is its 

''silken sheen"? \ 

I 
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Give the national emblem for each country as describee^ 
in the second stanza. 

Memorize the second stanza of the poem. 

Explain the meaning of its in the first stanza. In what: 
way does the contraction for it is differ from this word? 

What form of spring is fomid in the first stanza? Give 
other forms of the word. 

What form of bloom is found in the second stanza? 
Give other forms of bloom. 



Lesson 43 — Common and Proper Nouns 

1. Development. 

You have learned that words which name persons, places, 
or things are called nouns. 

Make a list of the nouns found in the first two stanzas of 
the poem in Lesson 42. Which of these nouns begin with 
capital letters? 

You will notice that all these capitalized nouns name 
particular persons, places, or things. The nouns that do 
not begin with capital letters name any one of a class of 
persons, places, or things. For example, the noun lake is 
a name for any one of a class of things but Superior is 
the name of a particular lake and is begun with a capital 
letter. The noun ocean is a name for one of a class of 
things and is not begun with a capital letter, but 
Atlantic is the name of a particular ocean and is always 
begun with a capital letter. When the general name is 
used as a part of the particular name it, also, is capital- 
ized; thus. Lake Superior. The nouns country, land, or 
nation may each be used to name one of a class, but 
Columbia, Chile, France, and England are names of 
particular countries and must be begun with capital 
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letters. The noun republic may name any • one of a 
class, but when the poet wrote ''the great Republic/' 
she meant a particular nation, our own United States of 
America. The nouns ectst^ west, north, and south, when used 
to name directions, are not capitalized. When these nouns 
are used to name particular regions of a country, they are 
b^un with capital letters, as the East, the West, the North, 
and the Soidh. 

A noun that names a particular person, place, or thing 
is called a proper noun. 

A noun that names one or more of a class of persons, 
plltces, or things is called a common noun. 

Learn: 

A proper noun begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences each containing a proper noun. 



Lesson 44 — Shine, Shonb: Catch, Caught: Dictation 

1. Shbic, ShonBm 

Repeat the followii^ sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. The sun shines now. 4. It shone yesterday. 

2. The sun shone yesterday. 5. It has shone often. 

3. The sun has shone all day. 6. It had shone earlier. 

Answer the questions that follow, using either shone or 
has shone in your answers. 

1. Did the sun shine this morning? 

2. Has 1^ sun shone today? 

3. Did the candlestick shine after you rubbed it? 

4. Did the stars shine last night? 
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2. Catch, Caught 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I catch fish every day. 3. I have caughJt it often. 

2. I cai(^^ the ball yesterday. 4. He Aa« cat«(7At it every time. 

Answer the following questions, using either I caught or 
I have caught in your answers. 

1. Did you catch a glimpse of the sky? 

2. Have you ever caught fish? 

3. Did you catch many fish? 

4. Have you ever caught a glimpse of the river? 

5. Did you catch a glimpse of the cows under the trees? 

6. Did you catch the balloon? 

7. Did you catch the ball? 

8. Who caught the child when he stiunbled? 

3. Dictation. 

Study the last stanza of "Coliunbia's Emblem" and be 

prepared to write it correctly from your teacher's dictation. 

Test your written work by the form given on page 168. 



Lesson 45 — Composition 
Choose one of the following subjects for discussion: 

{1) My Happiest Autumn Outing, 

(a) Our plans. (c) How we spent the day. 

(fe) The trip. {d) The return. 

{2) My Happiest Saturday. 

If you choose the second subject, make an outline to 
guide your discussion. 
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Lesson 46 — Composition 

Select one of the following subjects, make an outline, 
a-nd write a paragraph upon one topic in your outline: 

{1) Old Methods of Harvesting Wheat. 

{2) Present Methods of Harvesting Wheat. 



Lesson 47 — The Suffix: The Adjective 

^ • The Suffix. 

1. At first a rayless disk of fire, he brightened as he sped. 

2. But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 

3. The helpless boat soon sank. 

4. The useless task is finished. 

5. Which was the colder, Monday or Tuesday? 

6. Friday was the coldest day of the week. 

7. Mary is happier than John. 

8. Grace is the happiest of the four girls. 

9. Which is the prettier, Helen or Ruth? 

Notice the words rayless and motionless in sentences 1 
^•^d 2. Less means without. What effect does the addi- 
on of less have upon the word ray? What effect does it 
^^ve upon the word motion? Upon help? Such an addi- 
on to a word is called a suffix. 



« The Adjective. 

The words ray and motion are names of things and are 
^lerefore nouns. Rayless and motionless are describing 
^^ords. What does each word describe? 
Describing words are called adjectives. 
The adjectives brighteVf greener, and milder, appear in 
tie poem of Lesson 36. Brighter and greener describe the 
. \>ond and the meadow; milder describes the glory of the 
V ^oon. 
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If we compare two meadows or two different views of 
the same meadow, we say one is greener than the other. 
If we compare three meadows, we say one is the greenest 
of the three. The poet says that the afternoon sun makes 
the pond and meadow brighter and greener than the same 
pond and meadow were earUer in the day. 

Most short adjectives add the suflSxes er and est to show 
comparison. When two persons or things are compared, er 
is added to the adjective which describes one of them. Est 
is not added unless you are comparing more than two 
persons or things. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with er or est: 

1. This meadow is green — than that one. 

2. You are tall — than he. 

3. Which of the two is the old— ? 

4. Which of the three boys is the strong — ? 

5. I shall take the larg — of the two boxes. 

6. Which of the four rooms is the warm — ? 

7. Bring me the long — of the two ropes. 

8. I know which of the two bojrs is the young — . 

3. Written Exercise. 

Add less to each word in the following list and give the 
meaning of the newly formed word: 

cheer home color fear rain 

shelter comfort cloud noise thought 



Lesson 48 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter inviting a friend to have Hianksgiying 
dinner with you. Compare your letter with the form given 
on page 13, and correct it before giving it to your teaober. 
If you are in doubt as to the spelling of any word, consult 
the dictionary. 
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Lesson 49 — Composition 

Choose one of. the following subjects for discussion: 

(i) Thanksgiving Day in Plymouth, 1621. 
{2) Thanksgiving Exercises in Our School. 

Make an outline to guide your discussion. 



Lesson 50 — 


•The Pboper Adjec 


1. Development. 


■ 


Nouns 


Adjectives 


America 


American 


Columbia 


Columbian 


England 


English 


France 


French 


Canada 


Canadian 



Read the nouns given in the first column. 

Why do they begin with capital letters? What are 
such nouns called? 

Read the Ust of adjectives in the second column 
formed from these proper nouns. 

With what kind of letter does each adjective made from 
a proper noun begin? 

An adjective formed from a proper noun is called a 
proper adjective. 

Learn. 

A proper adjective begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write in sentences the proper adjectives formed from the 
following nouns: Cuba, Japan, Alaska, Scotland, India. 
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Lesson 51 — Monthly Review 

What is a noun? Give an example. 

What is a proper noun? A common noun? Give 
examples of each. 

With what kind of letter is a proper noun begun? 

What is an adjective? A proper adjective? Give an 
example of each. 

With what kind of letter is a proper adjective begun? 

Write two sentences, each containing an example of less 
used as a suffix. 

Write a comparison of towns, u^g er and eat. 

Write sentences containing the different forms of catch. 

Write sentences containing the different forms of shine. 

Write two sentences illustrating the two uses of there. 

Use iVs and its correctly in sentences. 

Write correctly from memory one stanza of poetry. 

Write a letter inviting a friend to spend a day with you. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of catch or shine: 

1. Who the fish yesterday? 

2. How many fish have you today? 

3. The sun yesterday. 

4. It has for a week. 



CHAPTER FOUR 




Lesson 62 — Literature 



1. Reading. 

Returning Home for the Holidays 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I rode for a 
long distance in one of the public coaches, on the day preceding 
Christinas. The coach was crowded, both inside and out, with 
passengers, who, by their talk, seemed principally bound to the 
mansions of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. It 
was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets and boxes of 
delicacies; and hares hung dangling their long ears about the 
coachman's box, presents from distant friends for the impend- 
ing feast. 

I had three fine rosy-cheeked boys for my fellow-passengers 
inside. They were returning home for the holidays in high glee, 
and promising themselves a world of enjoyment. It was delight- 
ful to hear the gigantic plans of the httle rogues, and the imprac- 
ticable feats they were to perform during their six weeks* eman- 
cipation from book, birch, and pedagogue. 

They were full of anticipations of the meeting with the family 
and household, down to the very cat and dog; and of the joy 
they were to give their Uttle sisters by the presents with which 
their pockets were crammed; but the meeting to which they 
seemed to look forward with the greatest impatience was with 
Bantam, which I found to be a pony, and, according to their 
talk, possessed of more virtues than any steed since the days of 
Bucephalus. How he could trot! how he could run! and then 
such leaps as he would take — there was not a hedge in the 
whole country that he could not clear. 

211 
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My little traveling companions had been looking out of the 
coach windows for the last few miles, recognizing every tree and 
cottage as they approached home, and now there was a general 
burst of joy. "There's John! and there's old Carlo! and there's 
Bantam!" cried the happy litUe rogues, clapping their hands. 

At the end of the lane there was an old, sober-looking servant 
in livery, waiting for them; he was accompanied by a pointer, 
and by Bantam, a Httle old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane 
and long, rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly by the roadside, 
little dreaming of the bustling times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the little fellows 
leaped about the steady old footman and hugged the pointer, 
who wriggled his whole body for joy. But Bantam was the great 
object of interest; all wanted to mount at once, and it was with 
some difficulty that John arranged that they should ride by 
turns, and the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog bounding 
and barking before him, and the others holding John's hands; 
both talking at once, and overpowering him with questions about 
home, and with school anecdotes. We stopped a few moments 
afterwards to water the horses, and on resuming our route, a 
turn of the road brought us in sight of a neat coimtry seat. I 
could just distinguish the forms of a lady and two yoimg girls in 
the portico, and I saw my Uttle comrades, with Bantam, Carlo, 
and old John, trooping along the carriage road. I leaned out of 
the coach window, in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, 
but a grove of trees shut it from my sight. 

— Washington Irving. 
2. Study of Story. 

Who is telling the story? 

Where were many of the passengers going? 

How did Irving know this? 

What besides passengers did the coach carry? 

How are such articles shipped now? 

Where were the boys going? 

(jf what were they talking? 
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What "impracticable'' plans were they making? 

What tells you that the boys were unselfish? That they 
were affectionate? 

Describe the pony, Bantam. 

Of what did the boys talk to John? 

What did Irving see from the turn in the road? 

What do you learn of Irving from this account of his 
journey? 

What form of eat ia found in the first paragraph of 
the story? Give the other forms of the word. 

What form of run is found in the third paragraph? 
Give other forms of the word. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

mansion impracticable route 

delicacies Bucephalus pointer 

in high glee hampers of game 

shaggy mane impending feast 



Lesson 53 — Composition 

Imagine yourself one of the boys of Irving's story and 
tell what you did on the first day of your vacation at home. 
First make an OutUne to guide you in the discussion. 



Lesson 54 — Composition 

Write the story you told in the preceding lesson, follow- 
^g the putUne you made there. 
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Lesson 66 — Variety in the Use of Words: 

The Pronoun 

1. Variety in the Use of Words. 

Make a list of all the different names that Irving used in 
speaking of the three boys in Lesson 52. 

Read the sentences that contain these names, using the 
boys instead of the names in your list. 

Why do you think Irving used so many different names 
for the boys? 

If we repeat the same words again and agam in talking 
and writing, we become monotonous and uninteresting to 
others. Irving knew this fact and therefore varied his 
expressions. 

Choose another word for each of the following: 

gigantic . crammed boimding 

Read the sentences of the story in which these words 
are found, supplying the words you have chosen. You 
will then see how aptly Irving selected his words. 

2. The Pronoun. 

Who is there? 

1. It is Mary. 5. It is the boy. 

2. It is I. 6. It is he. 

3. It is the girl. 7. It is Frank and Greorge. 

4. It is she. 8. It is they. 

Mary may answer the question asked above by using her 
name, as in the first answer, or by using a word instead 
of her name, as in the second answer. What word doe^ 
Mary use instead of her name in the second answer? 

In sentence 4, a word is used instead of the noun girl — 
Select the word used instead of the noun. 

In sentence 6, a word is used instead of the noun boj^^ 
Select the word used instead of the noun. 
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In sentence 8, a word is used instead of the nouns Frank 
and George. Select the word used instead of these nouns. 

To avoid repeating a noun every time we refer to a 
person or thing, we use words that take the place of nouns. 
These words are called pronouns. /, me, youy he, hinij she, 
her, it, we, U8, they, and them, are some commonly used 
pronouns. 

Write the following sentences, using in each a pronoun 
to avoid repeating the noun: 

Exarrvple: 

When the boys came, we saw the boys. 
When the boys came, we saw them, 

1. John was there and John was leading Bantam. 

2. The boys saw John and called to John. 

3. The mother waited until the mother saw the boys. 

4. Helen was happy when the boys saw Helen. 

5. The coach had many passengers and the coach was loaded 

with hampers of game. 

6. The boys were returning home and the bo3rs had gigantic 

plans. 

7. Irving saw the boys going up the road, and John was with 

the bo3rs. 

Answer each of the questions given below, using It is I, 
It is he, It is she. It is we, or It is they. 

1. Who is there? 3. Who are singing? 

2. Who is speaking? 4. Who is laughing? 



Lesson 66 — Letter Writing 

1. Letter Writing. 

Make a list of the topics you would mention in a letter 
to your mother, if you were away at school. Arrange these 
items in the order in which you would tell them. Then 
write the letter, following this outline. 



I 
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2. Test for Your Letter. 

Examine your letter by comparing it with the form given 
on page 13 and make any corrections needed, before giving 
tiie paper to your teacher. 



Lesson 67 — Dramatization 

Write in the form of conversation the incidents suggested 
in the second and third paragraphs of the story of Lesson 
52. Begin your dramatization as follows: 

Place — A stage-coach. 

Time — The day before Christmas. 

Ned: Sir, will you please tell me what time it is? 

Mr. Irving: It is just ten o'clock. 

Harry: 



Lesson 68 — The Sentence (Review) 
1. Uses of Sentences. 

When two boys talk together, they tell each other many 
things. Sometimes one boy asks the other a question. 
Sometimes both exclaim at something beautiful or start- 
ling that they see. 

Everyone who talks or writes uses sentences for different 
purposes: to tell, to question, and to exclaim. 

Read the following sentences and tell the use of each: 

1. My name is Ned. 6. Is Bantam a pony? 

2. Where do you sit, Harry? 7. 0, there he is! 

3. We are near home now. 8. Ben has written to me. 

4. Hurrah for vacation! 9. Will you come home with us? 

5. Have you presents for all? 10. Mother will be glad to see you. 
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2. Written Bxerdse. 



Write five sentences that tell something. 
Write five sentences that ask questions. 
Write five sentences that exclaim. 



Lbsson 59 — The Declarative Sentence: 
Ride, Rode, Ridden 

1* The Declarative Sentence. 

The boys were returning home for the holidays. 

Read the above statement. 

Write five sentences, each of which tells something about 
Mr. Irving, the boys, or the coach. 

A sentence that makes a statement, or declares some- 
^biag, is called a declarative sentence. 

A declarative sentence ends with a period. 

Find five declarative sentences on page 211. 

2. Ride, Rode, Ridden. 

1. I ride every day. 4. He rides every day. 

2. I rode yesterday. 5. He rode yesterday. 

3. I have ridden often. 6. He has ridden often. 

Answer the following questions, using rode, have ridden, 
^r has ridden in each answer: 

1. Did Harry ride first? 5. Who have ridden today? 

2. Who rode second? 6. Have you ever ridden a pony? 

3. When did you ride? 7. Have you ridden in a sleigh? 

4. Who has ridden today? 8. Did he ever ride in a coach? 

Write five sentences containing hxive ridden or has ridden. 
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Lesson 60 — The Interrogative Sentence: 
Am NOTy Is NOTy Arb not 

1. The Interrogative Sentence. 

Were the boys brothers? 

ilead the above question. 

Write five sentences, each of which asks something about 
Mr. Irving, the boys, or the coach. 

Learn: 

A sentence that asks a question is called an interrogative 
sentence. 

An interrogative sentence ends with a question mark. 

Find two interrogative sentences in the story of Lesson 1. 

2. Am not, Is not, Are not. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I am not going. 6. I am not late. 11. I am not ready. 

2. You are not going. 7. You are not late. 12. You are not ready. 

3. He is not going. 8. He is not late. 13. He is not ready. 

4. She is not going. 9. She is not late. 14. She is not ready. 

5. They are not going. 10. They are not late. 15. They are not ready. 

Remember that *^ainV^ is not a good English word and 
should never be used. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
am not, is not, or are not: 

1. I working today. 

2. She singing this season. 

3. They playing ball this year. 
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Lesson 61 — Making a Good Argument 

1. Steps in an Argument or Debate. 

You have already been made familiar with narration, 
description, and explanation. Still another kind of speaking 
or writing is called argument. 

In argument we try to convince others that a certain 
statement is true, or that it is false. If we speak or write 
upon the subject, "The Advantages of Living in the Coun- 
try," we support our opinion by argument; that is, we 
present facts to prove that our opinion is correct. 

When two or more speakers support opposite sides of a 
question, the argument is called a debate. The subject of 
the argument, which should be clearly stated, is called the 
prapoaitian. This may be expressed in the form of a ques- 
tion, as, "Is it Better to Live in the Country or in the 
City?" Or it may be stated in the form of a resolution, as 
^'Resolved, That it is Better to Live in the Country than in 
the aty." 

In presenting an argument in a debate, we first make 
certain statements to explain the proposition and to show 
what we intend to prove. This part of the debate is called 
the introdttctian. 

After the introduction we make further statements to 
convince others that our side of the proposition is the correct 
one. These statements must not be mere opinions of our 
own, but must be based upon facts that will be acknowl- 
edged as true, or that can be proved to be true. This 
part of the debate is called the proof. 

After the proof, we usually re-state the main points of 
our introduction and proof, to show that we have proved 
our proposition. 

Before attempting to argue a proposition, it is very 
important to make an outUne. 
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2. The Outline for a Debate. 

Be prepared to take part with others of your class in 
making an outline for a debate upon the following subject: 

Resolved, That a Dog Is a Better Companion than a 
Pony, 

The outline given below will help you to make yours. 

Subject: Resolved, That Every Boy and Girl Shovld Have 
a Pet Animal. 

I. Keeping a pet animal would be beneficial to a boy or a girl. 

(a) It would improve the boy's or girl's character, for, 

1. He would learn to be gentle. 

2. He would learn to be punctual and regular. 

3. He would learn the necessity of cleanliness, 
(fe) It would develop the boy's or girl's mind, for, 

1. He would learn how to care for the animal. 

2. He would learn to observe the habits of animals. 

3. He would learn to act quickly. 

II. It would benefit the parents, for, 

(a) It would give the boy or girl an interest at home. 

(b) It is usually an inexpensive kind of amusement. 

III. It would benefit other animals, for. 

The boy or girl who has a pet animal will not hurt other 
animals. 



Lesson 62 — The Exclamatory Sentence: 
DoESN^Tj DonW (Review): Dictation 

1. The Exclamatory Sentence. 

Write five sentences, each of which shows strong feeling 
such as might have been expressed by the boys of Lesson 62. 

Example: 

Here comes the train! 
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Learn: 

A sentence used to exclaim, or to express sudden or 
strong feeling, is called an exclamatory sentence. 

An exclamatory sentence is followed by an exclamation 
mark. 

2. Doesn't, Don't 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
doesnH or donH: 

1. Ethel play the violin. 

2. She like the harp. 

3. John play ball this summer. 

4. Why he play bail now? 

5. you like to play ball? 

6. It make any difference. 

7. Why he go home? 

3. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write correctly from your teacher^s 
dictation the fourth paragraph of the story of Lesson 52. 
Test your work by the form given on page 168. 



Lesson 63 — The Sentence: Hear, Here {Review) 

1* The Sentence. 
Tell how each of the following sentences is used: 

1. How cold it is! 

2. This is my birthday. 

3. How old are you? 

4. The lake is rough. 

5. Where are you going? 

6. How it pours! 
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2. Hear, Here. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
hear or here. 

1. Did you me call? 

2. I left the book . 

3. Please what I have to say. 

4. Have you been before? 

5. the bells! 

6. I thesmging. 

7. It is not . 

8. Would you like to a story? 

9. is the book. 

10. If you sit , you will better. 

11. is a good place to . 

3. Written Exercise., 

Write five sentences that contain here used correctly. 
Write five sentences that contain hear used correctly. 



Lesson 64 — Composition 

If you formed an Audubon Club, write what you will 
do for the birds this month. 

If you formed a Young Patriots' Club, write about Miles 
Standish or the Landing of the Pilgrims. 

If you belong to a Reading Club, write a report on 
a book or a story that you have read recently. 



Lesson 65 — Oral Debate 

Resolved, That a Dog Is a Better Companion than a 
Pony. 

Follow the outline you made in Lesson 61. 
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Lesson 66 — Monthly Review 

Tell how each of the following sentences is used: 

1. The boys had been at boarding school. 

2. They were going home for vacation. 

3. Have you all your parcels? 

4. What a beautiful pony that is! 

Give sentences containing the different forms of ride. 

Write two declarative sentences. 

Write two interrogative sentences. 

Write two exclamatory sentences. 

Change the following sentences, using have, has, or had: 

1. The boys rode on Bantam's back. 

2. Irving ate Christmas dinner at the home of a friend. 

3. The old servant came to meet them. 

4. The boys went home with him. 

6. Mr. Irving went to the home of a friend. 

Write two sentences that contain hear used correctly. 
Write two sentences that contain here used correctly. 
Write correctly from memory one stanza of poetry. 
How are pronouns used? 
Name some conunon pronouns. 

Write a letter to a friend, telling him of some of the 
things you are doing in your school. 



CHAPTER FIVE 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 67 — Literature 



Heidi's Mountain Hobce 



Heidi lived with her grandfather in a hut near the top of a 
great mountain in Switzerland. On stormy days the wind 
howled aroimd the little house and it seemed as if it must be 
blown down into the valley. On pleasant days the top of the 
moimtain was flooded with sunshine, and the hut was then a 
beautiful place in which to live. 

Behind the hut were three old fir trees with long thick 
branches, and beyond these rose a wall of moimtain. The lower 
slopes were overgrown with beautiful grasses and wild flowers, 
and above these were stony heights, covered only with scrub and 
leading gradually up to the bare, rocky summit. 

Every morning during the summer, Heidi's little friend, Peter, 
came with the goats, and the two children climbed up to the 
high meadows. When autumn came and the wind blew louder 
and colder, the grandfather would sometimes say, "You must 
stay at home today, Heidi; a sudden gust of wind might blow 
you over the rocks, down into the valley." 

Whether Heidi was out with Peter, or at home with her 
grandfather, she was always happy, for she always foimd some- 
thing to interest her. The thing which attracted her most, on 
the days when the wind kept her at home, was the roaring of 
the fir trees. She would stand under them and look up, unable 
to tear herself away, while they bowed and swayed and roared 
as the wind rushed through them. 

One night there was a heavy fall of snow. The next morning 
the whole moimtain was white, and the flakes were still falling. 

224 
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Heidi stood at the little window watching the snow come down, 
and wondering if it would cover the hut all over. ''What fun 
that would be!" she thought. By the next morning, however, 
the flakes had ceased to fall and the grandfather was able to 
go out and shovel away the snow that had piled up around 
the hut. 

One afternoon, a few days lat^, as Heidi and her grandfather 
sat in front of the fire, there was a great stamping at the door, 
and in came Peter. He was white with snow, but his face 
beamed with pleasure at seeing his friends again. Soon he was 
seated near the fire and Heidi was asking him questions faster 
than he could answer them. 

The grandfather listened with an amused smile to the little 
girl's questions about the school, which she was told Peter must 
attend, now that winter had come. Then the old man said, ''I 
think Peter needs refreshment. He must have supper with us.'' 

Peter opened his eyes very wide when he saw what a large 
piece of dried meat the grandfather gave him on his thick slice of 
bread. Peter's mother was very poor and she could not give him 
meat. At home he seldom had anything more than black bread 
to eat, and he wished he could have supper with Heidi every day. 

When the pleasant meal was over, Peter started for home. As 
he was leaving, he turned and said, ''I shall come again next 
Sunday. My grandmother says she hopes that some day Heidi 
will come to see her." 

Heidi was surprised to hear that anyone wanted to see her. 
The first thing she said to her grandfather the next day was, ''I 
must go down to see Peter's grandmother today; she will expect 
me." 

"The snow is too deep and soft," answered her grandfather, 
hoping that Heidi would soon forget what Peter had said. But 
Heidi thought she must go because the grandmother had asked 
her to come. 

The next morning she spoke of it again. ''May I go today, 
grandfather? I know Peter's grandmother expects me!" 

"No, Heidi," answered her grandfather, "the snow is still too 
deep and soft." 
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On the fourth day. the vast field of snow was like ice. As 
Heidi sat at dinner with the bright sun shining in upon her, she 
said again, ''I must go down to see Pete's grandmother today; 
I have kept her waiting too long." 

Her grandfather smiled but said nothing. After dinner he 
brought down from the hayloft a large, thick bag. ''Come with 
me, Heidi," he said, and the child ran joyfully after him out 
upon the hard, shining snow. 

The old trees were standing quite silent now. They looked so 
beautiful, as they sparkled and glittered in the sunshine, that 
Heidi jumped for joy. "Come heare. Grandfather, come herel" 
she cried. "The fir trees are all silver and gold!" 

The grandfather had gone into the shed and now came out 
dragging a large sled, to the side of which a pole was fastened. 
After Heidi had taken him around the fir trees to see their 
beauty from all sides, he sat down on the sled and lifted the 
child upon his lap. He wrapped her snugly in the bag, and held 
her with his left arm. In his right hand he firmly grasped the 
big pole which was to steer their course. A push with his feet 
started the sled. Down the moimtain they shot so swiftly that 
Heidi thought they were flying, and shouted aloud in her delight. 

Soon they foimd themselves at Peter's home. The old man 
lifted Heidi out of the bag. "There you are, little girl!" he said. 
"Now run in and see Peter's grandmother." 

— Johanna Spyri. 

2. Study of Story. 

What advantage did Heidi's grandfather gain by build- 
ing his house on the mountain? What did he lose? 
How did Heidi spend the summer days? 
What did the outdoor life do for her? 
What difference did autunm maJke in her life? 
What change did the winter make in Peter's habits? 
Why was Heidi so eager to visit Peter's grandmother? 
Tell the story of Heidi's trip down the mountain. 
Read the lines that tell you why Heidi was happy. 
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What do you learn from this story about the grand- 
father's character? 

What do you learn from this story about Heidi^s char- 
acter? 

Bead the lines that you think make the most beautiful 
picture in the story. 

Find a form of blow in the third paragraph. Give the 
other forms of blow. 

Find a form of ait in the sixth paragraph and of eat in 
the eighth paragraph. Give the other forms of sit and eat. 

Make a list of adjectives found in the first paragraph. 

Explain the use of there in the fifth paragraph. 

Point out examples of divided quotations in the selec- 
tion. 

What proper nouns are found in the first three para- 
graphs? 



Lesson 68 — Composition 

Select one of the following subjects for discussion: 

(1) Pleasures I Enjoy that Heidi Could not Have. 

(2) Pleasures Heidi Could Have that I Cannot Enjoy. 

The picture on the following page, which shows a moun- 
tain r^on similar to that of Heidi's home, will aid you in 
this discussion. 

Remember that Heidi lived far from street cars and 
^Irailroads. She could not go to parks or picture shows. She 
could not buy candy and ice cream, for two reasons — 
t;here was no place to buy them, and she had no money 
to spend. She had no toys, except such as she herself 
xnade or her grandfather made for her. Her clothing was 
"warm, but it was not pretty. She had no girl playmates, 
ior she was the only little girl who lived up on the mountain. 
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A Mountain Scbnh in Switzzbl&ns 



LE8SON 69 — CoMPoarnoN 
Write the story of a summer day as spent by Heidi, 
first making an outline. Write a title for yom' story. 



Lesson 70 — The Subject and the Predicate of 

A Sentence 
1. Development. 

1. Heidi lived in a hut. 

2. Her home was on the top of a mountain. 

3. The top of the mountain was flooded with sunshine. 

4. The wind howled around the little house. 

5. The whole mountain was covered with snow. 

6. The children could see it piled In great drifts. 

7. The trees were all silver and gold. 

8. The old trees were standiiy! silent now. 

9. Heidi's little friend came with the goats. 

10. Heidi was always liappy. 

11. The grandfather came out drawing a hiTge sled. 

12. A push with his feet started the sled. 

13. Soon they found themselves at Peter's home. 
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About whom does sentence 1 tell something? You can 
this question very easily if you ask yourself , ''Who 
lived in a hutT" The answer, Heidi, is called the subject 
of the sentenoe. What does the sentence tell about Heidi? 
Tbe aoBwer, Uved in a hut, is called the predicate of the 



About what does sentence 2 tell something? You can 
this question if you ask yourself, ''What was on 
the mountain top?'! What, then, is the subject of this sen- 
tenoe? What does the sentence tell about her home? What, 
theni is the predicate of this sentence? 

Bead each of the sentences in the list and tell about 
whom or abotd what something is said. Also tell what is 
said about the subject in each case. Use the following form: 



Subject Predicate 

Heidi | lived in a hut. 

This sentence tells something about Heidi, Heidi is 
therefore the subject of the sentence. Lived in a hut is 
said about Heidi. Lived in a hvi is therefore the jpredi- 
cate of the sentence. 



Learn: 

The part of a sentence that tells about whom or about 
what something is said is called the subject of the sentence. 

The part of a sentence that tells what is said about the 
subject is called the predicate of the sentence. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, marking off the subject and the 
predicate of each, according to the form given above. 
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Lesson 71 — The Unexpressed Subject 

1. Development. 

1. The children played all day. 5. Play with me. 

2. The boys studied hard. 6. Study hard. 

3. The child did not conie back. 7. Come back. 

4. Heidi climbed upon the sled. 8. Climb upon the sled. 

Read the first four sentences. These sentences make 
statements, or declare something. What do we call such 
sentences? 

Give the subject of each of these four sentences. 

Give the predicate of each of these sentences. 

Read the sentences in which no subject is expressed. 

What is the subject of each of these sentences? 

When the child said in sentence 5, "Play with me," he 
meant, "Fou play with me." The subject is usually 
omitted in such sentences because we are sure to under- 
stand who is meant. The unexpressed subject is generally 
yoUf and we say, therefore, that the subject is you, under- 
stood. 

Tell the subject and the predicate of each of the following 
sentences: 

1. Come here. 

2. Follow me. 

3. Do not go. 

4. Wait for me. 

5. Listen to the wind. 

6. Come with me. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences with unexpressed subjects. Write 
the subject in parentheses before each sentence. 

Example: (you) Ring the bell. 
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Lesson 72 — Fokhal Invitations 
1. Deyelopment. 

When Janet Carey sent out invitations to her birthday 
party, she used the formal style of invitation. Harriet 
French received one of Janet's invitations. 

This is the way the envelope was addressed: 




Miss Harriet French 
654 Quincy Street 
St. Louis 

Missouri 



This is what Harriet read: 

Miss Janet Carey requests the pleasure of 
Miss Harriet French's company at her birth- 
day party, Thursday, June twenty-fourth, 
^from three to six o'clock, 

56 Broad Street 
June tenth 

S. Written Exercise. 

Imagine that your birthday is coming and that you are 

planning to have a party. Write an invitation to it and 

address the envelope for it. After you have made the 

corrections marked by your teacher, copy the letter in 

your notebook. 



i 
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Lesson 73 — Formal Acceptances: Formal Regrets 

1. Formal Acceptances. 

Harriet had been taught thiat a formal invitation always 
requires a formal answer. This was her reply to Janet's 
invitation: 

Miss Harriet French accepts with pleasure 
Miss Janet Carey's kind irmtatian to her birth- 
day party on Thursday , June twenty-^fourth, 
from three to six o'clock. 

654 Quincy Street 
June twelfth 

2. Formal Regrets. 

Mary Arthur received one of Janet's invitations, but 
she could not go because her mother was ill. She wrote 
this note to Janet: 

Miss Mary Arthur regrets that her mother's 
illness prevents her acceptance of Miss Janet 
Carey's kind invitation to her birthday party 
on Thursday f June twenty-fourth, from three 
to six o'clock. 

4^4 Northumberland Road 
June fifteenth 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a formal acceptance of an invitation to a birthday 
party, and address the envelope for it. 

Write a formal note of regrets in reply to an invitation 
to a birthday party, and address the envelope for it. 

After you have made the corrections marked by your 
teacher, copy your letters of acceptance and regrets in 
your notebook. , 
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Lesson 74 — Givs, Gavs, Givsn: This, Thsss, 

That, Those (Review) 

.. Give, Gave, Given. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
knd be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
n class, each. member giving a sentence: 

.. I give now. 5. He has given me a dog. 

L I gave yesterday. 6. You gave him that pen. 

I. I have given many times. 7. They are given prizes. 

[. The book was given to me. 8. You were given a watch. 

Answer the following questions, using the forms of give 
n complete sentences: 

L. Who gave you this paper? 5. Have you given your answer? 

1. Were the books given to you? 6. Was this kite given to you? 
\, Did I give you a pencil? 7. To whom did you give it? 
l» Had you given the ball? 8. Has he given you money? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates any of these questions 
md to judge the correctness of each answer. 

2. This, These, Thai, Those. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
Ms, these, that, and those: 

1. I like kind of apple. 

2. Do you like kinds of games? 

3. John reads sort of book. 

4. Does sort of book interest you? 

. 6. Do you buy kinds of peaches? 

6. kind of apple is ripe. 

7. Where did you find kinds of fruit? 

8. kind of fruit is best. 

9. I bought kind of apple. 

10. I bought kinds of apples. 

11. kinds of fruit are best. 



I 
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Lesson 75 — Composition 

Make an outline to guide you in discussing the following 
subject: 

The Time of Year I Would Most Enjoy Living Where 
Heidi Lived. 



Lesson 76 — Composition 

Write a paragraph, in as interesting a manner as you can, 
giving your reasons for choosing the season you selected in 
Lesson 75 as the time you would most enjoy living on the 
mountain. 

Lesson 77 — The Verb: Dictation 
1. The Verb. 

1. Heidi lived on the top of a moimtam. 

2. Three fir trees grew behind the hut. 

3. Peter came with the goats every morning. 

4. The children climbed to the high meadows. 

5. The wind blew a strong blast. 

6. You must stay at home. 

7. Peter's mother could not give him meat. 

8. Heidi stood at the Uttle window. 

Using the form given in Lesson 70, point out the subject 
and the predicate of each of the above sentences. 

What is the most important word in the predicate of 
sentence 1? The most important word is lived, because it 
tells, or asserts, something about Heidi. 

Sometimes more than one word is used to assert. Find 
the asserting words in sentence 6. The words must stay 
assert something about the subject and are the most im- 
portant words in the predicate. 
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What are the most important words in the predicate of 
sentence 7? Could give are the most important words in 
the predicate, because they assert something about the 
subject. 

Select from each sentence in the preceding group the 
word or words that assert. 

Words used to assert are called verbs. 

2. Dictation. 

Study the following sentences and be prepared to write 
them correctly from your teacher's dictation: 

1. "No," said Heidi's grandfather, "the snow is too deep." 

2. "Little man," he said, "come to me." 

Test your work by the form given on page 168. 



Lesson 78 — Reading for the Story: The Foolish 

Tortoise 
1. Ability to Read. 

You were taught in Lesson 23 that some pieces of 
literature must be read thoughtfully in order to gain the 
author's meaning. Such reading cannot be done rapidly. 
However, in much of what we read the thought can be 
easily grasped and the reading can be done rapidly. In 
such cases, we read mainly for the story, holding in mind 
the various incidents as the plot unfolds. 

This ability to gain information rapidly from the printed 
page will be of great value to you throughout Ufe. Do you 
take more time to read a page than is necessary? Do you 
read one word and then another, or have you trained your 
eyes to pass so quickly over a line that you seem to see it 
all at a glance? Have you trained your eyes and mind to 
work together? No progress can be made by the eyes alone, 
while the mind wanders. As the eyes pass over the printed 
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words, your mind should be centered upon the thought of 
the sentence. 

To be able to tell simply and clearly the substance of 
what you have read is one proof that you have read with 
understanding. Do not depend solely on the exercises given 
in this book for developing the power to grasp rapidly the 
substance of a paragraph or a page. If you have a page 
of history to learn, time yourself, reading as rapidly as 
possible, but not so hurriedly as to lose the thought. Close 
the book, think over what you have read, and see if you 
can tell the important points. Repeat this exercise until 
you are able to give accurately the substance of what you 
have read. 

The purpose of noting the time spent in reading a page 
is to help you break up bad habits that you may have formed. 
If you time yourself, you will not sit staring at words while 
your mind is on something else, nor will you gaze around the 
room or out of the window. 

2. Story Telling. 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the substance of the story; then read it again, silently, 
timing yourself as before. Retell the story, trying to tell 
it more accurately than you did the first time. 

The Foolish Tortoise 

A tortoise, having grown tired of the place in which he had 
lived for many years, asked two wild geese if they would carry 
him to a new home. 

"We are willing to carry you," said the geese, "but you must 
tell us how to do it." 

"If you will each take an end of this stick, I will hold on to 
the middle by my mouth," said the tortoise. 

"Can you keep your mouth closed while we fly?" asked the 
geese. "Remember, if you try to talk, you will surely fall." 
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When the tortoise assured them that he would not open his 
mouth, the geese consented to carry him. In a moment they all 
Toee in the air, and the strong wings of the geese bore them 
easily along. 

Some people woridng in the fields saw the strange sight and 
called to each other in surprise. 

"The tortoise will surely fall/' they said. "He cannot keep 
his mouth dosed on that stick." 

This made the tortoise so angry that he opened his mouth to 
say, "I can keep my mouth closed!'' Before he could say the 
words, however, he fell to the ground. 

— Sdeded. 

Lb880n 79 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the class 
in telling the story of the foolish tortoise. Dictate the 
sentences to your teacher so that she may write them on 
the board. The following suggestions will help you: 

Of what should we tell in the first paragraph? 

Give a good opening sentence. Where should this 
sentence begin? What capital letter is needed in it? 
What pimctuation mark should be placed at the end? 

Is another sentence needed in this paragraph? If so, 
give it. Does this sentence follow naturally after the one 
given before? 

In dialogue, the speech of each of the characters forms 
a separate paragraph. (See the second, third, and fourth 
paragraphs of the story.) 

Suggest a topic for the second paragraph. Does this 
topic seem to belong immediately after the first? Give 
a good opening sentence. Where should this sentence 
begin? What capital letter is needed? What punctuation 
marks are needed? 

Continue to form paragraphs in this way until the 
story is complete. 
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Abb Both' Spobtb Mobx Fun Than Girlb' SpobtbT 
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Lesson 80 — Picture Study 

Study the picture on the opposite page. Read the title. 
What boys' sports are shown? What girls' sports? 
Which of these sports do you like best? Why? 
Make an outline and debate the following question, 
first reviewing the outline for debate given in Lesson 61: 
Are Boy8* Sports More Enjoyable than GirW Sports? 



Lesson 81 — LriERATURE 
1. Reading. 

MmWINTEB 

I watch the snowflakes as they fall 
On bank and brier and broken wall; 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 
All noiselessly they settle down, 
Tipping the apple boughs and each 
light quivering twig of plum and peach. 

On turf and curb and bower roof 
The snowstorm spreads its ivory woof; 
The hooded beehive, small and low, 
Stands like a maiden in the snow; 
And an old door slab is half hid 
Under an alabaster lid. 

All day it snows; the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
All day the blasted oak has stood 
A muffled wizard of the wood; 
Garland and airy cap adorn 
The siunac and the wayside thorn. 

— John T. Trowbridge, 

^- Study of Poem. 

Prepare a list of questions on this selection to ask your 
^^assmates. 
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Lesson 82 — The Adverb: Practicb Work 

1. The Adverb. 

(a) Read the following sentences: 

1. She sings aweetty. 2. They spoke kindly. 

What word in sentence 1 tells how she sings? . 
What word in sentence 2 tells how he acted? 

(6) Read the following sentences: 

J. You read weU, 4. The book is here. 

2. You read very well. 5. I shall come soon, 

3. You are a utgry good reader. 6. Why are you going? 

7. I have written twice. 

What word in sentence 1 tells how you read? 

What word in sentence 2 tells how well you read? 

What word in sentence 3 tells how good a reader you 
are? 

What word in sentence 4 tells where the book is? 

What word in sentence 5 tells when I shall come? 

What word in sentence 6 asks why you are going? 

What word in sentence 7 tells how often you have 
written? 

A word that tells how, how much, where, when, why, or 
how many timss is called an adverb. 

An adverb modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverbs 

Tell what the adverb modifies in each sentence imder (6). 

2. Practice Work. 

Write a list of the nouns in the first stanza on page 239. 
Write a list of the adjectives in the second stanza. 
Write a Ust of the verbs in the last stanza. 
Write a list of the pronouns in the poem. 
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Lb880n 83 — Half- Yearly Summary 

1. A capital letter is used: 

(a) to begin each sentence of a direct quotation that consists 

of one or more sentences (p. 163). 
(6) to begin a proper noun (p. 205). 
(c) to begin a proper adjective (p. 209). 

2. Punctuation: 

(a) A period ends a declarative sentence (p. 217). 
(6) A question mark ends an interrogative sentence (p. 218). 
(c) An exclamation mark ends an exclamatory sentence 
(p. 221). 

3. Quotations: 

(a) The mark (") is put before quoted words, and the mark 
CO after them (p. 163). 

(6) The mark (") is repeated at the beginning of each para- 
graph or stanza when a quotation continues through 
more than one paragraph or stanza, but the mark 
(") is not used until the whole quotation ends 
(p. 163). 

(c) A short quotation is separated from the preceding part 

of the sentence that contains it, by a comma; if the 
quotation is long a colon generally precedes it (p. 163). 

(d) In a direct quotation that consists of one or more sen- 

tences, each sentence begins with a capital letter 
(p. 163). 

(c) Quoted sentences should be followed by the marks they 
would require if not quoted, except that a comma is 
used in place of a period when the main sentence con- 
tinues after the quotation ends. The question mark 
and the exclamation mark, when they end a quotation, 
are placed inside the quotation mark (p. 163). 

(/) For a quotation within a quotation, single marks (0 and 
O are used (p. 164). 
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4. Classes of Words: 

(a) A noun is a word that names a person, a place, or a 
thing (p. 198). 

(1) A proper noun names a particular person, 

place, or thing (p. 205). 

(2) A common noun names one or more of a class 

of persons, places, or things (p. 205). 
(6) A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun (p. 215). 

(c) An adjective is a word that describes (p. 207). 

A proper adjective is formed from a proper noun 
(p. 209). 

(d) A verb is a word used to assert (p. 235) . 

(e) An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or 

another adverb (p. 240). 

5. Sentences and Parts of Sentences: 

(a) A declarative sentence makes a statement, or declares 

something (p. 217). # 
(6) An interrogative sentence asks a question (p. 218). 

(c) An exclamatory sentence exclaims, or expresses sudden 

or strong feeling (p. 221). 

(d) The subject of a sentence tells about whom or about what 

something is said (p. 229). 

(e) The predicate of a sentence tells what is said about the 

subject (p. 229). 
(J) "When the subject is omitted it is called the unexpressed 
subject (p. 230). 

6. Correct Use of Words: 

(a) A suffix is an addition of a letter or letters to a word to 
modify its meaning (p. 207). 

(6) There is sometimes used as an introductory word (p. 201) . 

(c) Give sentences containing the following forms: 
doesnHj don't (p. 173) «Aine, shone (p. 205) 

you, he, and I (p. 179) catch, caught (p. 206) 
ait and set (p. 180) ride, rode, ridden (p. 217) 

know, throw (p. 184) its and it's (p. 202) 



CHAPTER SIX 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 84 — Literature 

A Legend of Bregenz 

Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected 

Shine back the starry skies; 
And, watching each white cloudlet 

float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 

lies on our earth below! 

Midnight is there; and Silence, 

Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 

Upon a sleeping town; 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 

Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 

A thousand years and more. 

Her battlements and towers, 

From off their rocky steep. 
Have cast their trembling shadow 

For ages on the deep: 
Mountain and lake and valley, 

A sacred legend know, 
Of how the town was saved one night, 

Three hundred years ago. 
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Far from her home and kindred, 

A Tyrol maid had fled, 
To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread; 
And every year that fleeted • 

So silently and fast, 
Seemed to bear farther from her 

The memory of the past. 

She served kind, gentle masters. 

Nor asked for rest or change; 
Her friends seemed no more new ones. 

Their speech seemed no more strange; 
And when she led her cattle 

To pastm-e every day, 
She ceased to look and wonder 

On which side Bregenz lay. 

(One day she heard that an army was preparing to capture 
Bregenz, Then she realized her heart was still in her old home.) 

Nothing she heard aromid her 

(Though shouts rang forth again). 
Gone were the green Swiss vaUeys, 

The pasture, and the plain; 
Before her eyes one vision, 

And in her heart one cry. 
That said, "Go forth, save Bregenz, 

And then, if need be, die!" 

{Mounted on a swift horse, she reached Bregenz as the heUs 
rang for midnight, and warned the city of its danger.) 

Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 

Her battlements are manned; 
Defiance greets the army 

That marches on the land. 
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And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid, 
Bregenz does well to honor 

The noble Tyrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished, 

And yet upon the hill 
An old stone gateway rises. 

To do her honor stiU. 
And there, when Bregenz women 

Sit spinning in the shade, 
They see in quaint old carving 

The charger and the maid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street, and tower. 
The warder paces all night long 

And calls each passing hour; 
"Nine," "ten," "eleven," he cries aloud. 

And then (0 crown of Fame!) 
When midnight pauses in the skies, 

He calls the maiden's name. 

— Adelaide Procter, 
2. Study of Poem. 

These stanzas are only part of the poem by Adelaide 
Procter. The italic lines tell the main thought of the 
omitted stanzas. 

To what is the appearance of Lake Constance compared 
in the first stanza? Is the comparison apt? 

What does the poet mean by saying that Bregenz stands 
"above" Lake Constance? 

What does "battlements and towers* 'tell about the town? 

Why is the maiden's deed called '^heroic"? 

What moniunent did the people erect to her memory? 

What still greater honor did Bregenz pay the maiden? 
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Write four other questions on the thought of the poem. 

Find an example of words in a series in the third stanza. 
In the last stanza. Explain the difference in punctuation 
of these two examples of words in a series. 

Find an example of the word in the last stanza. 

Find shine in the first stanza and sit in the next to the 
last stanza. Give other forms of shine and sit. 

Explain the use of know in the third stanza and of 
rang in the sixth. Give other forms of these words. 



Lesson 85 — Go: Come (Review) 
1. Go, Come. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I go now. 4. He goes now. 

2. I went yesterday. 5. He went yesterday. 

3. I have gone often. 6. He has gone often. 

7. They go now. 

8. They went yesterday. 

9. They have gone often. 

Repeat the preceding sentences, changing forms of go to 
forms of come, as, I come now. 

Use forms of go in answering the foUowing questions: 

1. Who go now? 3. Who has gone? 5. Did she go? 

2. Who goes now? 4. Who have gone? 6. Have they gone? 

Use forms of come in asking and answering questions 
similar to the above, as. Who com^s now? 

Change the following sentences to express past time: 

1. The ship comes in. 4. The sun goes down. 

2. The captain comes home. 5. The child goes home. 

3. The tide goes out. 6. The stars come out. 
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Repeat the preceding sentences, using have, has, or had 
with a form of go or come. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, each containing some form of go. 
Write five sentences, each containing some form of come. 



Lesson 86 — Words in Apposition 

1. Development. 

1. Bregenz, the quaint city, is protected by battlements 

and towers. 

2. The Tyrol maid saved Bregenz, the city of battlements 

and towers. 

3. The Tyrol maid, the noble herome, was honored by the 

peoide of Bregenz. 

4. The monument, a stone gateway, still stands upon the 

hill. 

5. The Tyrol maid loved her native city, Bregenz. 

6. We love Paul Revere, the American patriot. 

7. The path through the forest, an old Indian trail, was 

difficult to follow. 

8. Longfellow, the poet, wrote "The Old Clock on the 

Stairs." 

Notice that a comma is used after the noun Bregenz in 
sentence 1. The expression, the quaint city, means Bregenz. 
The noun Bregenz is explained by these words, which are 
said to be in apposition to it. They are separated by 
commas from Bregenz and the rest of the sentence. 

Select from each of the above sentences, a word or 
group of words that are in apposition to some noun. 

Learn: 

Words in apposition to a noun or a pronoun are usually 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences in each of which a noun is followed 
by words in apposition to it. 



Lesson 87 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Paul Revere's Ride 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five: 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend: "If the British march 
By land or sea from the town tonight. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry-arch 
Of the North Church tower, as a signal-light 
One if by land, and two if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm. 



*9 



Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride. 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then impetuous stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely, and spectral, and sombre, and still. 
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And lol as he looks, on the belfry's height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light!. 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; t 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the past, ^ 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hoiu: of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

— Henry W, Longfellow. 
2. Study of Poem. 

Prepare a list of questions on the stanzas from "Paul 
Revere's Ride." Be prepared to ask your classmates 
these questions and to judge the correctness of answers given. 

What form of ride is found in the fifth stanza? Give 
other forms of the word. 

What word is pronounced the same as rode, but has a 
different meaning? What are such words called? 
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Lesson 88 — ComposiIion 

Study the poem on page 248. 

Compare Paul Revere's ride with that of the Tyrol 
maid. In what particular were they alike? In what were 
they unlike? 

Lesson 89 — Composition 

Write in your own words the story of Paul Revere's ride, 
or of the Tyrol maid's brave ride. First make an outline. 



Lesson 90 — Xhe Subject and the Predicate (Review) 

1. Subject and Predicate. 

Select the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. She served kind, gentle masters. 

2. Their speech seemed strange no longer. 

3. Defiance greets the army. 

4. He calls the maiden's name. 

5. Bregenz does well to honor the Tyrol maid. 

6. The old stone gateway rises yet upon \he hill. 

7. They see the charger and the maid. 

8. The starry skies shine back from Lake Constance. 

9. The Swiss valleys were gone. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write predicates that consist of more than one word for 
the foUowing subjects: 

L Lake Constance | 5. Three hundred years | 

2. The starry skies | 6. An old stone gateway | 

3. Bregenz, that quaint city, | 7. Bregenz women | 

4. Her battlements and towers | 8. The warder | 
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Write five sentences about your school or about a game 
you like to play. Separate the subject from the predicate 
of each sentence, using a line as in the preceding exercise. 



Lesson 91 — Nouns Showing Possession: Saw^ Sbbn 

(Review) 

1. Forms of Nouns Showing Possession. 

Find in the last stanza of the poem of Lesson 84 an 
apostrophe used to show possession. Is the noun singular 
or plural? Write the singular and the plural forms of this 
noun to show possession. 

Write the singular forms of the following nouns to show 
possession: 

town loaf lady woman 

knife match bush Charles 

Write the plural forms of knife, match, loaf, lady, and 
woman. 

Write the plural forms of these five words to show 
possession. 

2. Saw, Seen. 

Answer these questions, using saw, has seen, or have 
seen; 

1. Where did you see him? 

2. When did you see him? 

3. How many times have you seen him? 

4. Has he seen the circus? 

5. Have you seen the picture of Paul Revere? 

6. When did you see it? 

7. Where did you see it? 

8. How many times have you seen it? 
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Lesson 92 — Synonyms 

1. Development. 

1. They toil for daily bread. 

2. Bregenz was a quaint city. 

3. Their speech seemed no more strange. 

4. The maid's deed was heroic. 

5. It made her famous, 

6. They see the charger and the maid. 

Substitute another word with the same meaning for each 
italicized word in the preceding sentences. A word is called 
a synonym of another word when it may be substituted for it 
in a given sentence without materially changing the meaning. 

Example: 

They toil for daily bread. 
They work for daily bread. 

Read "Variety in the Use of Words," page 214, and 
be prepared to tell what is the purpose in using a syno- 
nym instead of repeating a word. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences suggested by the poem of Lesson 84. 
Rewrite these sentences, substituting a synonym for a 
word in each. 



Lesson 93 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Home and Country 

Think of your home, boy; write and read and talk about it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, the farther you have 
to travel from it. 

And for your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream a 
dream but of serving her as she bids you, though the service carry 
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you through a thousand terrors. Remember, that behind all these 
men you have to do with — behind officers, and government, and 
people even — there is the Country Herself, your Country, and 
that you belong to Her as you belong to your own mother. 

— Edward Everett Hale, 

2. Study of Selection. 

Read the first paragraph of the selection. 

Did the boy« in the story of Lesson 52 think of their 
home in this way? What tells you this? 

Read the second paragraph of the selection. 

What does "your country" do for you? 

What should you do for your country? 

What does the American flag mean to you? 

Tell why you think Paul Revere was both a hero and a 
patriot. 

Find in the above selection an example of the unex- 
pressed subject. 

What word of address is there in the selection? How is 
it punctuated? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph containing the main thoughts of the 
selection, "Home and Country." 

i Selection for Memorizing. 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable state? 
Yes — one — the first — the last — the best — 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate. 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one! 

— Byron, 
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Lesson 94 — Composition 

Study Byron's tribute to Washington and write at least 
one paragraph suggested by these lines; or read the following 
lines about the American flag and write a paragraph sug- 
gested by them. 

If you write about the flag, be prepared to answer the 
following questions: 

1. In the first Une, what is meant by "cold indeed''? 

2. In the second line, why are the folds of our flag said 
to be "rippUng in the breeze"? 

3. In the second paragraph, what is meant by the 
expression "constituting our national constellation"? 

4. How many stars are there in our flag now? 



The Flag op Our Country 

There is the national flag. He must be cold indeed who can 
look upon its folds, rippling in the breeze, without pride of 
country. If he be in a foreign land, the flag is companionship 
and country itself, with all its endearments. Its highest beauty 
is in what it S3nnbolizes. It is because it represents all, that all 
gaze at it with delight and reverence. 

It is a piece of bunting lifted in the air; but it speaks sub- 
limely, and every part has a voice. Its stripes pf alternate red 
and white proclaim the original union of thirteen states to 
maintain the Declaration of Independence. Its stars of white on 
a field of blue proclaim that union of states constituting our 
national constellation, which receives a new star with every new 
state. The two together signify union past and present. 

The very colors have a language which was officially recognized 

by our fathers. White is for purity, red for valor, blue for justice; 

and all together, bunting, stripes, stars, and colors, blazing in the 

sky, make the flag of our country to be cherished by all our hearts, 

to be upheld by all our hands. ^, , « 

— Charm Sumner, 
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Lesson 96 — The Order of Pronouns: 

Dictation 

1. The Order of Pronouns. 

Read these sentences and explain the order of the pro- 
nouns: 

1. I saw you and him. 

2. They wrote him and me. 

3. Did you see him and me? 

4. She and I went to the circus. 
6. Did you and he go too? 

6. Where did you and he go? 

7. Look at him and me! 

8. You, he, and I will go tc the ball game. 

9. You and he should go. 

2. Dictation. 

Study the second stanza quoted from "Paul Revere's 
Ride" and be prepared to write it correctly from your 
teacher's dictation. 

Test your work by the form given on page 168. 



Lesson 96 — Practice Work 

!• Sjrnonyms. 

Give a sjmonym for each of the following words in the 
poem of Lesson 87: defiance, fate, hurrying, gloom, peril. 

2. Nouns Showing Possession. 

Write the form of each of the following words to show 
possession: village, farm, nation, steed, Paul Revere. 

Write the plural form of each of the following words 
to show possession: child, apple, baby, leaf, patch. 
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3. Subject and Predicate. 

Read the following sentences and point out the sub- 
ject md predicate of each: 

1. You should honor the flag. 

2. Your country calls you. 

3. The true patriot serves his country. 

4. The American flag stands for justice. 

Write a predicate of more than one word for each of the 
following subjects: 

1. George Washington 

2. Abraham Luicoln 

3. Our country 

4. Patriotism 

5. Paul Revere 



Lesson 97 — The Prefix: The Suffix (Reiriew) 

1. The Prefix. 

(a) If we place the syllable un before armed, we have 
the word unarmed, which means not armed. One or more 
letters or syllables placed in this way at the beginning of a 
word are called a prefix. 

Place un before each of the following words and tell 
the meaning of each newly formed word: 

heard willing watched told 

Use in a sentence each word you have formed. 

(6) The syllable re, used as a prefix, means back or a^gain. 
Place re before each of the following words and give the 
meaning of each new word: 

call trace write turn view tell 

Use each of the newly formed words in a sentence. 
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2. The Suffix. 



(a) Find the word endless in the seventh stanza of the 
poem of Lesson 84. 

Of what is the word composed? What effect has the 
suffix less upon the meaning of the word? 

Write five words that end in less and tell the meaning 
of each. 

(6) What effect has the suffix fvl upon the meaning of 
a word? 

Add the suffix fvl to each of the following words and 
explain the meaning of each new word: 

cup hand pail mouth 

hope thought cheer joy 

Explain the meaning of the following words, and write 
^sentences containing them: 

mouthful handful lapful spoonful pocketful 

(c) Find the word cloudlet in the first stanza of the poem 
CDf Lesson 84. 

The suffix let means little. What does cloudlet mean? 

Add the suffix let to each of the following words and 
explain the meaning of each new word: 

wave stream ring book leaf 



Lesson 98 — Composition 

Tell the Audubon Club how we may help the birds in 

"Winter; or report to your classmates upon the most interesting 

^tory that you have read this month, giving a brief review 

of the substance of the story. First make an outline to 

"follow in giving your report. The outline will help you to 

speak connectedly. 
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Lesson 99 — Monthly Review 

Give examples of words in apposition. 
Select from each of the following sentences words that 
are in apposition to a noun: 

1. Washington, the patriot, was the first President of the 

United States. 

2. I saw James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet. 

3. The poet, Henry W. Longfellow, wrote "The Village 

Blacksmith." 

4. We honor the memory of Paul Revere, the American 

patriot. 

What are synonyms? Give examples. 
Give a synonym for each word in italics in the following 
sentences: 

1. The fair Lake Constance is surrounded by mountains. 

2. Rtigged mountains surround Lake Constance. 

3. The maid served gentle masters. 

4. Their speech was not strange to her now. 

5. Endless fame should be paid to heroic deeds. 

What is a prefix? 

Give an example of the use of a prefix. 

Illustrate the use of a suflSx. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 




Lesson 100 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Some of Mt Eablt Fancies 

I should like to tell you some things, such as people com- 
monly never tell, about my early recollections. Should you like 
to hear them? 

I was afraid of ships. Why, I could never ttU. The masts 
looked frightfully tall, but they were not so tall as the steeple 
of our old yellow meeting-house. At any rate, I used to hide 
my eyes from the sloops and schooners that were wont to he 
at the end of the bridge, and I confess that traces of this unde- 
fined terror lasted very long. 

One other source of alarm had a still more fearful significance. 
*rhere was a wooden hand, a glove-maker's sign, which used to 
swing and creak in the blast, as it hung from a pillar before a 
certain shop a mile or two outside of the city. Oh, the dreadful 
hand! Always hanging there ready to catch up a Uttle boy, who 
would come home to supper no more, nor yet to bed, whose por- 
ringer would be laid away empty thenceforth, and his half-worn 
shoes wait imtil his small brother grew to fit them! 

The firing of the great guns at the Navy Yard is easily heard 
at the place where I was bom and hved. "There is a ship of 
war come in," they used to say, when they heard them. Of 
course I supposed that such vessels came in unexpectedly, after 
indefinite years of absence — suddenly as falling stones; and that 
the great guns roared in their astonishment and deUght at the 
sight of the old warship splitting the bay with her cut-water. 

Now the sloop-of-war, the Waspy Capt. Blakely, after glo- 
riously capturing the Reindeer and the AvoUy had disappeared 
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from the face of the ocean, and was supposed to be lost. But 
there was no proof of it, and, of course, for a time, hopes were 
entertained that she might be heard from. Long after the last 
real chance had utterly vanished, I pleased myself with the fond 
illusion that somewhere on the waste of waters she was still float- 
ing, and there were years during which I never heard the soimd 
of the great guns booming inland from the Navy Yard without 
sa3ring to myself, "The Wasp has come!" and almost thinking 
I could see her, as she rolled in, crumpling the water before her, 
weather-beaten, barnacled, with shattered spars and threadbare 
canvas, welcomed by the shouts and tears of thousands. This 
was one of those dreams that I nursed and never told. 

Let me make a clean breast of it now, and say that, so late 
as to have outgrown childhood, when the roar of the cannon has 
struck suddenly on my ear, I have started with a thnll of vague 
expectation and tremulous delight, and the long-imspoken words 
have articulated themselves in the mind's dumb whisper. The 
Wasp has come! 

There was another sound, in itself so sweet, and so connected 
with one of those simple and curious superstitions of childhood 
of which I have spoken, that I can never cease to cherish a sad 
sort of love for it. Let me tell the superstitious fancy first. 
The Puritan "Sabbath," as everybody knows, began at "sun- 
down" on Saturday evening. As the large, round disk of day 
declined, a stillness, a solemnity, a somewhat melancholy hush 
came over us all. It was time for work to cease, and for playthings 
to be put away. The world of active life passed into the shadow 
of an eclipse, not to emerge until the sun should sink again beneath 
the horizon. 

It was in this stillness of the world without and of the soul 
within that the pulsating lullaby of the evening crickets used to 
make itgelf most distinctly heard, so that I well remember I used 
to think the purring of these little creatures was peculiar to 
Saturday evenings. I don't know that anything could give a 
clearer idea of the quieting and subduing effect of the old habit 
of observance of what was considered holy time, than this 
strange, childish fancy. -Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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2. Study of Story. 

What does the second paragraph tell you about the 
city in which the author lived when a child? 

The author tells us he does not know why he was afraid 
of ships. What explanation can you suggest? 

The glove-maker's sign frightened the little boy more 
than the ships did. Can you tell why? 

The Navy Yard referred to in the story is at Chiirles- 
town, Massachusetts. What fancy did the Uttle boy have 
about the cannon at the Navy Yard? 

Tell the story of the Wasp. 

How did the little boy picture the return of the Waspt 

jWhat is meant by the Puritan "Sabbath'7 

What sound did the boy hear on Saturday evenings? 

Why did he not hear this sound on other evenings? 

Find examples of the unexpressed subject. 

Explain the use of donH in the last paragraph. Use 
doesn't in a sentence. 

Find an example of words in apposition in the third 
paragraph. 

What form of catch is found in the third paragraph? 
Give another form of caich. 

Explain the meaning of fearful in the third paragraph 
and unexpectedly in the fourth, and point out the suffix 
used in each. What prefix is used in unexpectedly? 
• Point out an adverb in the second paragraph and tell 
what it modifies. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 
of the following: 

wont illusion barnacled pulsating 

undefined terror vague expectation 

articulated themselves melancholy hush 
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Copvtialil by Cuni 

Old Ironsideb 
I^SSON 101 — PlCTUHB StDDT 

1. CoDTersfttion. 

Study the above picture, and explain some of the dif- 
ferences between ships of one hundred years ago and 
those of the present time. 

Make an outline to guide your discussion. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph explaining the difference between 
modem ships and those of one hundred years ago. 



Lesson 102 — Composition 
Write a description of the picture, "Old Ironsides." 
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Lesson 103 — Lib: Lay 

L Oe, Lag, Lain. 

Find the word lie in the second paragraph of the story 
of Lesson 100. You will notice that the word refers to the 
position that the ships take — they lie at the end of the 
bridge. We use lie, lies, lay, and lain to indicate this action. 
Repeat to yourself several times the following: 

1. lUeoD. the couch now. 4. He lies on the couch now. 

2. Ilay there yesterday. 5. He lay there yesterday. 

3. I have lain there many times. 6. He has lain there many times. 

7. They lie on the couch now. 

8. They lay there yesterday. 

9. They have lain there many times. 

Add yesterday to each of the following sentences, maMng 
all necessary changes. 

1. The ships he in the harbor. 

2. John lies ill at his home. 

3. The dog lies on his back. 

4. The dog is lying on his back. 

5. The cows lie in t^e shade. 

6. Do they lie in the shade? 

7. Who lies on the cot? 

2. Lay, Laid, Laid. 

You have just noticed that when you speak of the past 
action of lie, you use the form lay. There is, however, 
another word lay, which expresses present action and means 
to piU or to place an object somewhere, as, *^Lay the bricks 
on the wall." 

Repeat to yourself several times the following: 

1. I lay the bricks now. 4. He lays the bricks now. 

2. I lend them yesterday. 5. He laid them yesterday. 

3. 1 have laid them msiiy times. 6. He /ios 2aid[ them many times. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with the 
correct forms of lie and lay: 

1. The horse likes to on the soft straw. 

2. Is the ball near you? 

3. Cats like to in the warm sun. 

4. They have there every day. 

5. Who — the bricks yesterday? 

6. Who on the rug yesterday? 



Lesson 104 — The Business Letter (Application) 

Write a letter to a book store applying for a position as 
wrapping clerk. First read the letter given on page 67. 
Address an envelope for your letter. 



Lesson 105 — The Business Letter (Subscription) 

1. Development. 

If you were promised a year's subscription to a magazine 
provided that you wrote the order correctly, do you think 
you could do it? Edward Fairfax wrote this letter to show 
his father that he was able to order a magazine. 

726 SL Charles Ave. 
New OrleanSf La. 
Dec. 20, 1916 
The Century Co. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Inclosed please find money order for three dollars 
{$3.00) for a yearns subscription to **St. Nicholas" 
beginning with the issus of January, 1917. 

Respectfully yours, 

Edward Fairfax 
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Edward's sister wrote an order for a magazine. Before 
her name, she wrote the title Miss inclosed in parentheses, 
thus, (Miss) Margaret Fairfax. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write an order for a year's subscription to some magazine. 



Lesson 106 — The Business Letter (An Order) 

1. Development. 

Mrs. Stanton wrote a letter, ordering a pair of blankets. 
She was carefid to state exactly the kind she wanted, so 
that there might be no mistake. Since she wished to pay 
for the blankets when she received them, she asked to have 
them sent C. O. D., which means collect on delivery. This 
is the letter she wrote: 

S79 Broad Ave, 
OawegOy N, Y, 
Oct 23, 1916 
F, B. Henderson and Co. 

Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
GenUemen: * 

Please forward C. 0. D. one pair of white wool 
blankets, with hive border and blue satin ribbon binding. \ 

Send the VOXSO-inch size, which you advertise for six 
dollars {$6.00). 

Yours truly, 

Anna M. Stanton 
(Mrs. George F. Stanton) 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write to a drygoods store, ordering ten yards of white 
lawn to cost twenty cents a yard. Ask the dealer to send 
it C. O. D. 
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Lesson 107 — Literatubb 

1. Reading. 

March 

A subtle red 
Of life is kindling every twig and stalk 
Of lowly meadow growths; the willows wrap 
Their stems in furry white; the pines grow gray 
A little in the biting wind; midday 
Brings tiny burrowed creatures, peeping out 
Alert for sun. 

Ah March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets! 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Make a list of questions on the above selection. Be 
prepared to ask your classmates these questions and to 
judge the correctness of the answers given. 

What form of bring is found in the above lines? Name 
another form of bring. 

Make a list of the verbs foimd in the selection. 



Lesson 108 — Practice Work 

Explain each use of there on page 259. 

Find an interrogative sentence in the story. 

Find two exclamatory sentences and five declarative 
sentences in the story of Lesson 100. 

Make a list of the nouns in the last paragraph of the 
story. 

Supply synonyms for the following words in the third 
paragraph: 

alarm blast pillar dreadful 
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Lesson 109 — Composition 

Discuss the following subject: 
One of My Early Fancies. 

(a) What it was. (6) What caused it. 



Lbsson 110 — Composition 
Write the story told in the preceding lesson. 



Lesson 111 — Litbratubb: Dictation 
1. Reading. 

My Lost Youth 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
"A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts." 

I remember the black wharves and the sUps, 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
"A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.'' 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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2. Study of Poem. 

The "beautiful town" to which Longfellow refers is 
Portland, Maine. 

What things mentioned in this selection tell you that 
the "beautiful town" is a seaport? 

Why is this an appropriate selection to study in connec- 
tion with the story of Lesson 100? 

Find examples of proper adjectives in the poem. 

Explain the use of the quotation marks in the last two 
lines of each stanza. 

What word in the first line of the second stanza changes 
f to V and adds es to form its plural? Give other words 
that form their plurals in the same way. 

3. Dictation Exercise. 

Study the first stanza of the selection and be prepared 
to write it correctly from your teacher's dictation. Test 
your work by the form given on page 168. 



Lesson 112 — Write, Wrote, Written: 
Singular and Plural 

1. Write, Wrote, Written. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I vrrite now. 

2. I lorote yesterday. 

3. I have wriUen often. 

4. He writes now. 

5. He lyrote yesterday. 

6. He has wriUen often. 
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Be prepared to answer the following questions, using 
wrote, have written, Jum written, or had written in each 
answer: 

1. Did you write to me? 

2. Have you written to your mother? 

3. Has she written to Ruth? 

4. Did your father write first? 

5. Has she written you again? 

6. Had you written before he arrived? 

7. Has he written to his friend? 

2. Singular and Plural Forms. 

Read the second, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of the 
story of Lesson 100, as they would be if the author were 
telling his brother's experiences, as well as his own. 

Example: We were afraid of ships. 

Be prepared to tell what changes you made in the words 
used by the author and why each change was made. 



Lesson 113 — Reading for the Story 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it again, timing yourself as 
before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accurately 
than you did the first time. 

The Crane and the Fish 

A hungry crane stood on the bank of a pool, looking for fish. 
Not one came near, although the crane knew there were many in 
the pond. At last he cried, "Oh, Httle fish! If you knew what is 
going to happen, you would come to me so that I could save 
you. The fishermen are coming to destroy everything that Uves 
in this pond." 
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When the fish heard this they came near and one of theh; 
number asked the crane how he could save them. 

''I can carry you, one at a time, to another pool where you 
will be quite safe/' answered the crane. 

"0, good crane, kind crane, please take us I" cried some of 
the fish. 

''Have we any reason to trust the promises of this crane?'' 
asked a wise fish. "Has he not eaten our friends day after day?" 

The foolish fish would not listen, but crowded around the 
crane, each anxious to be the first saved. The crane lifted a fish 
from the water, carried him behind a rock, and swallowed him. 
One after another the fish were carried away from the pool and 
eaten by the crane. 

At last the wise fish was alone in the pool. 

"Come, little fish," said the crane, "let me take you to your 
friends." 

"Bring back one of my friends, so that I may ask him how 
he enjoyed the journey," said the wise fish. ^'If you cannot do 
that, I prefer to wait for the fishermen." 

— Selected. 



Lesson 114 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story, "The Crane and the Fish," so 
that your teacher may write it on the board as you dictate. 

Of what should we tell in the first paragraph? 

Give a good opening sentence. Where should this 
sentence begin? What capital letter is needed in it? 
How should the sentence be punctuated? 

Is another sentence needed in this paragraph? If so, 
give it. 

Continue to make other paragraphs until the story is 
complete. Remember that, in dialogue, the speech of 
each of the characters forms a separate paragraph. 
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Lesson 115 — Monthly Review 

Write an order for a year's subscription to a magazine 
or a newspaper. 

Write an order for goods at a drygoods store. 

Write an application for a position. 

Write sentences containing the forms of lie and lay. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with forms 
of lie or lay: 

1. John on the couch yesterday. 

2. The invaUd has on his back for a week. 

3. Who the brick walk last week? 

4. The cat on the rug yesterday. 

5. The workman the stone walk yesterday. 

6. The workman — on the couch yesterday. 

7. Does the ball on the table where I it 

yesterday? 

8. The carpenter has down his tools and has 

down to rest. 

Give sentences containing the forms of write. 
Write from memory one stanza of poetry. 
Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with forms 
of write: 

1. Who the letter? 



2. Have you to your father? 

3. Has your mother to you? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 




Lesson 116 — Litbraturb 
1. Reading. 

Hamelin Town was overrun with rats. The people went in a 
body to the Town-hall to urge the Mayor to get rid of the rats. 
While they were discussing the matter, a strange inan, called 
"The Pied Piper," came in and said, "If I can rid your town of 
rats, will you give me a thousand guilders?" "One?" said the 
Mayor. "We will give you fifty thousand!" 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

I 

Into the street the Piper stept. 

Smiling first a Uttle smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
10 You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbhng grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 
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Ckxsking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
ao Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their Uves. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 

And step for step they followed dancing. 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 

Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his conmientary: 
80 Which was, ''At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 

Into a cider-press's gripe; 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards. 

And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
40 Is breathed) called out, 'Oh rats, rejoice! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery! 

So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 

Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon!' 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

AU ready staved, like a great sun shone 

Glorious, scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, 'Come, bore me I' 

I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 

II 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
fio Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

"Go," cried the Mayor, "and get long poles, i 

Poke out the nests, and block up the holesi 



11—19 
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Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats I" — when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, "First, if you please, my thousand guilders!" 



A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too. 

60 For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow! 

"Beside," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

"Our business was done at the river's brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

70 So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!" 



The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 
"No trifling! I can't wait, beside! 
I've promised to visit by dinner time 
80 Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the head-cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen. 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor. 
With him I proved no bargain-driver. 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver! 
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And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion." 

"How?" cried the mayor, "d'ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a cook? 
90 Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 
You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst." 



Ill 



Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
100 There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatteringj 
Little hands clapping and Httle tongues chattering. 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering. 
Out came the children running. 
All the Uttle boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
110 The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by. 

And could only follow with the eye 
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Thb Fieo Fipeb 



That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
But how the Mayor was on the rack. 
And the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 
Ae the Kper turned from the High Street 
ISO To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughteisl 
However, he turned from south to west. 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
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And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
"He never can cross that mighty top! 
He's forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop!" 
When, lo, as they reached the momitain-side, 
180 A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all? No! One was lame. 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say, — 

"It's dull in our town since my playmates left I 
140 I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were bri^ter than peacocks here. 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
ifio And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were bom with eagles' wings; 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will. 

To go now limping as before. 

And never hear of that country more!" 

— Robert Browning, 
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2. Study of Poem. 

I 

What scene is pictured in Part I of this selection? 

Tell what the rat reported to Rat-land. 

What do you learn from this report? 

What form of know is found in Une 3? Give other 
forms of the word. 

Make a Ust of the pronouns in the first ten lines and 
name the noun for which each is used. 

What form of smm is found in line 27 and of shine in 
line 45? Give other forms of smm and shine. 

II 

What scene is pictured in Part II? 

What amount of money had the Mayor and the Corpo- 
ration promised to pay the Piper? 

Tell in your own words the Mayor's reply to the Pied 
Piper when he asked for the "thousand guilders.'* 

What was the Pied Piper's answer? 

In the Piper's reply how did he give a hint of what he 
might do? 

Ill 

What scene is pictured in Part III? 

Explain the difference between the notes the Piper blew 
for the rats and those he blew for the children. What did he 
seem to promise the children? 

Had the Piper really promised anything to the lame child? 
What told the child these things? 

Explain the use of laid in line 96. Give other forms of 
the word. 

Find an adverb in Une 153 and tell what word it 
modifies. 
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Lesson 117 — Composition 

Tell in your own words the story that the poet tells in 
the first twenty-five lines of "The Pied Piper." First 
make an outline to guide you. 



Lesson 118 — Composition 

Write the story that you told in the preceding lesson, 
following the outline you made. Test your work by the 
form given on page 167. 

After you have made the corrections marked by your 
teacher, copy the story in your notebook. 



Lesson 119 — Shall: Will 

1. Development. 

1. We akaU see our children stop. 

2. I ahaU go home. 

What time is expressed by shall in the above sentences? 

Notice that shall is used with we or / to express merely 
future time. This use of shall is said to express simple 
future time. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. You vdU go home. 4. It will go home. 

2. He will go home. 5. They will go home. 

3. She vdU go home. 6. The boy will go home. 

What time is expressed by will in the above sentences? 
Notice that will is used with you, he, she, it, and they, 
and with nouns to express simple future time. 
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1. I wiU go home. 2. We will go home. 

Read the above sentences. 

These sentences express, in addition to future time, the 
intention or determination to go home. 

Notice that mil is used with I or we to express intention 
or determination. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. You ahaU go home. 4. It shaU go home. 

2. He ahaU go home. 5. They ahaU go home. 

3. She ahall go home. 6. The boy ahaU go home. 

What does shall mean in the above sentences? 
Notice that shall is used with you, he, she, it, and they, 
and with nouns to express determination. 

Learn: 

To express simple future time, use shall with / or we, 
and will with you, he, she, it, and they, and with nouns. 

To express intention or determination, use will with / or 
we, and shall with you, he, she, it, and they, and with nouns. 

TeU the meaning of shall and wiU in the foUowing sen- 
tences: 

1. I shall go to town. 9. We will cross the river. 

2. We shall sing tonight. 10. You shall go home. 

3. You will see the circus. 11. He shall sit down. 

4. He will play football. 12. She shall speak to me. 

5. She will call Mary. 13. They shall come home. 

6. They will run home. 14. The bird will sing. 

7. It will rain soon. 15. The bird shall sing. 

8. I will sing tonight. 16. It shall fly, too. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three sentences that express simple future time, 
using shall or mil in each sentence. 
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Lesson 120 — Making an Outline: 
Burst y Burst, Burst 

1. Making an Outline. 

Be prepared to take part with your classmates in making 
an outline for Part II of the poem of Lesson 116. First 
suggest a title for this part of the story. 

Dictate the topics to your teacher, so that she may write 
them on the board. 

Tell this part of the story, following the outline you 
have made. 

2. Burst, Burst, Burst. 

Notice the word burst in Une 93 on page 276. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. It bursts now. 4. The bags burst today. 

2. It burst yesterday. 5. They burst yesterday. 

3. It has burst before. 6. They have burst before. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a sentence about each of the following words, 
using burst or Acw burst in each sentence: 

balloon football band boiler pitcher 



Lesson 121 — DRAJiiATizATiON 

Dramatize the scene in HameUn market-place after the 
rats had left the city; or write a composition describing it. 
Part II of the poem will furnish you suggestions. 
Read this part of the poem again. 
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Lesson 122 — Parenthetical Words: Ring, Rang, Rung 

1. Parenthetical Words. 

1. The next day (Monday) I reached home. 

2. Boys (or girls) who have pet animals will not hurt other 

animals. 

In sentence 1, notice the word enclosed in parentheses ( ). 

What does this word add to thjB meaning of the sentence? 

What do the words enclosed in parentheses add to the 
meaning of sentence 2? 

Words added to a sentence in this way to explain or 
modify the meaning are called parenthetical words. 

Find an example of this use of parentheses on page 275. 

2. Ring, Rang, Rung. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I ring the bell now. 4. She rings the bell now. 

2. I rang it yesterday. 5. She rang it yesterday. 

3. I have rung it many times. 6. She has rung it many tunes. 

Use forms of ring in answers to the following questions: 

1. Who rang the bell? 4. Have you rung the bell? 

2. Who has rung the bell? 5. Did they ring the bell? 

3. Who have rung the bell? 6. Has he rung the bell? 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of 
ring. In which sentences can more than one form be used? 

1. The people the bells. 

2. Why did they the bells? 

3. They have the bells many times. 

4. You have the bell many times. 

5. Who —the bell? 

6. Mary has the bell many times. 

7. Have you the bell? 
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Lesson 123 — In and Into: Subject and Predicate 

{Review) 
3.. In and Into. 

1. The Piper stept into the street. 

2. Magic slept in his quiet pipe. 

3. Leave no trace of the rats in our town. 

4. The face of the Piper appeared in the market-place. 

5. The children came running like fowls in a farmyard. 

6. The rats plunged into the river. 

Why is irUo used in sentence 1? 

Why is in used in sentence 2? 

Explain the use of in and inlo in the other sentences. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with in or into: 

1. He puts apples the cider press. 

2. Joy was every breast. 

3. The Piper and the children went the cavern. 

4. The rats plunged the Weser. 

5. The Weser was right the way of the children. 

6. The fowls went the farmyard. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, using in or into. 

3. Subject and Predicate. 

Point out the subject of each of the following sentences 
a^d suggest different predicates for the first, the third, and 
the fifth sentences. Name the verb in each sentence. 

L The rats came tumbling out of the houses. 

2. One rat swam across the Weser. • 

3. He lived to carry his report to Rat-land. 

4. Consult with carpenters and builders. 

5. The Piper wore a gypsy coat of red and yellow. 

6. The joy in every breast was great. 

7. A wondrous portal opened wide. 
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Lesson 124 — Synonyms: Know: Throw: 

Dictation 

1. Synonyms. 

Suggest other words for those italicized in the following 
sentences. This exercise will help you to see how aptly the 
poet chose his words. 

1. He never can cross that mighty top. 

2. A wondrotLS portal opened wide. 

3. And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

4. The Piper is a vxmdering fellow. 

5. I am bereft of all the pleasant sights. 

6. He led us to a joyous land. 

7. The wretched Council's bosoms beat. 

2. Know, Throw. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks in the first five 
with the correct forms of know and in the last five with 
the correct forms of throw: 

1. The Piper what magic slept in his pipe. 

2. The Mayor what his promise was. 

3. He had it from the first. 

4. The people what happened to the rats. 

5. They had it since the day it occurred. 

6. Who the ball to you yesterday? 

7. How many times have you it? 

8. Did you it to him? 

9. Who it to you? 

10. The pitcher the ball with great speed. 

3. Dictation Exercise. 

Be prepared to write from your teacher's dictation the 
last seven lines of the lame child's report on page 277. 
Test your work by the form given on page 168. 
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Lesson 125 — Composition 

L. Conversation. 

Discuss the following subject, giving any personal expe- 
iences you have had with birds. 

Birds I Have Seen. 

L Memorizing. 

Memorize the following lines from Longfellow's "Birds 
)f Killingworth": 

The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 

From the green steeples of the piny wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 

Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The blue-bird balanced on some topmost spray, 

Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 
Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these? 

Do you ne'er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 

Are halfway houses on the road to heaven! 



Lesson 126 — Composition 

Discuss the following subject, first making an outline to 
guide you: 

Why Our Forests Should Be Protected, 
(a) To provide lumber. 
(6) To provide a home for birds. | 
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Lesson 127 — Practice Work 

1. Oral Practice. 

Tell the meaning of the following sentences: 

1. He will let the piping drop. 

2. I shall never hear of that country more. 

3. You shall "pay the piper." 

4. We shall not shrink from giving you something. 

5. You mil go home. 

6. He shaU go with me. 

7. They will be unhappy without the children. 

8. They shall follow me. 

9. We will not pay the Piper. 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. The thrush carols at the dawn of day from the green 

steeples of the piny wood. 

2. The noisy jay quarrels with his food. 

3. The blue-bird floods the neighborhood with melody. 

4. The household words of the birds are songs in many 

keys. 

5. Their habitations in the tree-tops are halfway houses on 

the road to heaven. 

6. What wondrous beings have the gift of song! 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing forms of catch and lurite. 



Lesson 128 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a friend, explaining the purpose and 
work of the Audubon Club, or of the Reading Club, or of 
the Young Patriots' Club; or write a letter of subscription 
for a magazine for the use of your club. 
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Lesson 129 — Monthly Review 

Write five sentences containing shaU. 

Write five sentences containing wiU. 

Give the rule for the use of shaU and rvill to express simple 
'uture time. 

Give the rule for the use of shaU and mil to express the 
speaker's intention or determination. 

Give sentences containing burst used to express past 
time; also sentences with havCj hdSy and had. 

What are parenthetical words? Write an example. 

Write sentences containing the various forms of ring. 



CHAPTER NINE 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 130 — Literature 



The May Queen 



You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 
Tomorrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New-year; 
Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, merriest day; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so bright as 

mine; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline: 
But none so fair as little Ahce in all the land they say, 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 

the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break: 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 



Little Effie shall go with me tomorrow to the green. 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the Queen; 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from far away. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

288 
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The honesnsuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers, 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo-flowers; 
And the wild marsh marigold shines like flre in swamps and 

hollows gray, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 

the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow-grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still. 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance and play. 
Per I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear> 
Tomorrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New-year. 
Tomorrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest, merriest day, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o* 
the May. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
2. Study of Poem. 

Read lines that tell in different ways the time at which 
-Alice wished to be called. 

How many times are we told that Alice is to be Queen 
of the May? What reason do you think the poet had for 
:i:epeating this line? 

Read a Une that tells what Alice wanted to do early 
in the morning. 

What do you think she intended to do with the flowers? 

"The green" means a grassy plain or common. Why 
^ould the village green be chosen as the place for crowning 
the May Queen? 



JT^SO 
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Read the lines you like best in the selection. 

Point out all the words of address found in the poem. 

Explain the use of there in the sixth stanza. 

3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

garlands livelong rivulet dale 



Lesson 131 — Composition 

Try to imagine the happy time Alice and her friends 
had when she was crowned "Queen o* the May." Tell 
the story of the day as little Effie might have told it the 
next day. Be careful to observe the rules for telling a 
story well, given on page 190. 



Lesson 132 — Word Study 

1. Contractions. 

Read the first stanza of "The May Queen," supplying 
the words for which contractions are used. 

What contraction for will do you find in this stanza? 

What do you think was Tennyson's reason for using 
these contractions? 

Write five other contractions that you know, and opposite 
each contraction write the complete word or words for 
which it is used. 

2. Synonyms. 

Give synonyms for the following words as used in the 
poem: garlands, marsh, rivulet, daUj trench. 
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Lesson 133 — SpeaKj SpoKSy Spokbn 

1. Speak, Spoke, Spoken. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I speak now. 4. He speaks now. 

2. I spoke yesterday. 5. He spoke yesterday. 
8. I have spoken before. 6. He ha^ spoken before. 

Be priepared to answer the questions that follow, using 
spoke, have spoken, or ha^ spoken in each answer. 

1. Did you speak to me? 

2. Did you speak to your mother? 

3. Have you spoken about the game? 

4. Did your brother speak first? 

5. Has he spoken about this before? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of speak: 

1. I to him yesterday. 

2. You have to him many times. 

3. She has to him, too. 

4. They to us from the platform. 

5. Has she to you? 



Lesson 134 — Composition 

Make a list of the flowers mentioned in "The May Queen." 
om this list select a flower with which you are familiar 
describe it. If you are not familiar with any of the 
owers mentioned, describe a wild flower that grows in 
^S^our locality. 
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Lesson 136 — Composition 

Tell the story of a May walk or a May party that you 
have enjoyed; or tell how you would like to spend a pleasant 
Saturday in May. 



Lesson 136 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a friend, telUng the story you told in 
Lesson 135; or write an informal invitation asking some 
friend to join you in a May picnic. 



Lesson 137 — Practice Work: Formal Invitation 

1. Practice Work. 

Write sentences containing these kinds and those sorts. 

Write two sentences each containing a direct quotation. 

Change the direct quotations of your sentences to indi- 
rect quotations. 

Explain the meaning of its in the first Une on page 289. 
Give a sentence containing ifs. 

Name the pronouns in the second stanza on page 289, 
and tell the noun for which each stands. 

Give sentences containing forms of speak and vrrite. 

Write sentences containing forms of lie and lay. 

Explain and illustrate the rule for the use of a hyphen 
when it is necessary to divide a word at the end oi a line. 

2. Formal Invitation. 

Write a formal invitation for a May Day party, and 
address the envelope to one of your friends. Compare your 
letter with the form given on page 231. 
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Lesson 138 — Practice Work (Review) 

1. Declarative and Interrogative Sentences. 

Write two declarative sentences about the month of May. 
Write two interrogative sentences about flowers mentioned 
in "The May Queen." 

2. Give, Gave, Given. 

Answer these questions, using gave, has given, or have 
given: 

1. Who gave you the flower? 

2. Why did he give it to you? 

3. Who gave to the Red Cross Society? 

4. Who gave the most? 

5. Who has given the least? 

6. Who gave you the badge? 

7. Who has given the fewest badges? 

8. Why has she given so law badges? 

9. Did John give to the Red Cross Society? 

3. Formal Acceptance and Regrets. 

Write a formal acceptance or a formal letter of regrets 
for your invitation of Lesson 137. 



Lesson 139 — Literature 

The following selection from Washington Irving may 
require fcareful study before you can enjoy it. Repeat to 
yourself the quotation from Ruskin given on page 182, 
and then do the necessary work. You may need to read 
some of the sentences in it again and again and consult 
the dictionary or the Glossary many times, but you will 
be well repaid for your study. 
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1. Reading. 

The Bobolink 

The happiest bird of our spring, and one that rivals the 
European lark, in my estimation, is the boblincon, or bobolink, 
as he is commonly called. He arrives at that choice portion of 
our year which, in this latitude, answers to the description of 
the month of May so often given by the poets. With us, it 
begins about the middle of May, and lasts until nearly the mid- 
dle of Jime. Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on its 
ta'aces, and to blight the opening beauties of the year; and later 
than this, begin the parching and panting and dissolving heats 
of summer. But in this genial interval, nature is in all her 
freshness and fragrance; 'Hhe rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singmg of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." The trees are 
now in their fullest foliage and brightest verdure; the woods are 
gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is perfumed 
by the sweet briar and the wild rose; the meadows are enameled 
with clover-blossoms; while the young apple, the peach, and the 
plum begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among the green 
leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. He 
comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season; his life 
seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He 
is to be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest 
meadows; and is most in song when the clover is in blossom. 
He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on some long, 
flaimting weed, and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, pours 
forth a succession of rich, tinkling notes, crowding one upon 
another, like the outpouring melody of the skylark, and pos- 
sessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches 
from the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if 
overcome with ecstasy at his own music. 

Of the birds of our groves and meadows, the bobolink was 
the envy of my boyhood. He crossed my path in the sweetest 
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weather, and the sweetest season of the year, when all nature 
called to the fields. Oh, how I envied him! No lessons, no 
tasks; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine weather. 
Had I been then more versed in poetry, I might have addressed 
him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo: 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 

No winter in thy year. 

Oh! could I fly, I'd fly with thee; 

We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe. 

Companions of the spring! 

— Washington Irving. 
2. Study of Selection. 

What portion of the year does Irving say is like the May 
<iescribed by the poets? 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas of "The May 
^ueen," the poet gives a description of May in England. 
WTiat portion of the year in your locality is like the May 
<lescribed by Tennyson? 

What happens when winter returns "on its traces"? 

Why did Irving, when a boy, envy the bobolink? 

Read the words inclosed in quotation marks in the first 
paragraph of the selection. The quotation is from the 
eleventh and twelfth verses of the second chapter of "The 
Song of Solomon." "Turtle," as used in this passage, is 
supposed to refer to the turtle dove. 

Find an adverb in the last sentence of the second para- 
graph and tell what it modifies. 

Find a proper adjective and two proper nouns in the 
first paragraph. 

Make a list of ten adjectives in the first paragraph. 
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3. Words and Groups of Words. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

blight dissolving foliage pomp 

rapturous sensibility revelry ecstasy 

the meadows are enameled 



Lesson 140 — Composition 

Find out all you can about the appearance and habits 
of the bobolink and report what you have learned to the 
Audubon Club; or report what you have learned by obser- 
vation of some other bird. 



Lesson 141 — Synonyms: Subject and Pbedicate 

(Review) 

1. Synonyms. 

Read the sentences in the selection of Lesson 139 in 
which the following words occur and try to substitute 
another word for each of them: 

blight dissolving melody groves frolic 

parching fragrance rapturous envy versed 

2. Subject and Predicate. 

Write a predicate of more than one word for each of the 
following subjects: 

1. The flowers | 6. The meadows 

2. The bobolink | 7. The weather 

3. I I 8. The woods 

4. He I 9. May | 

5. The trees | 10. Summer | 
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Lesson 142 — Practice Work 

Give the forms of spring and bring, and use each in a 
sentence. 

Read the following sentences and account for the order 
in which the pronouns are used: 

1. He and I swam the river. 

2. Did you and he swim it? 

3. They saw him and me. 

4. YoUy he, and I will go. 

5. I saw you and him. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with forms of 
speak: 

1. Who to you yesterday? 

2. Have you to the postman? 

3. Has she to you? 

4. When did he to her? 

5. Who at the schoolhouse last evening? 

6. Who has to hun? 



Lesson 143 — Composition 

Lnagine the journey you would take on a "visit round the 
globe" with the spring and write the story; or write a 
formal note of regret in reply to your letter of invitation 
in Lesson 137. 



Lesson 144 — Letter Writing: Composition 

Write an order for a book that you would like to own or 
for a magazine for which you would like to subscribe. 

Be prepared to tell the class your reasons for choosing 
the book or the magazine selected. i 
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Tee Ball Guub 
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Lesson 145 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What are the boys domg in the upper picture on the 
opposite page? 

Explain this method of choosing sides. 

What does the lower picture show? 

Explain the positions of the different players. 

Which of the players is the most interesting? Why? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested by the picture. 



Lesson 146 — Monthly Review 

Give sentences containing the forms of speak. 
Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
forms of apeak: 

1. I to him yesterday. 

2. I have to him often. 

3. Has he to you? 

4. Who to you this morning? 

Answer the following questions, using forms of speak: 

1. Did you speak to me? 

2. Have you spoken to John? 

3. Has Henry spoken to you? 

4. When did you speak to Ruth? 



CHAPTER TEN 




1. Reading. 



Lesson 147 — Literature 



Silas Mabner and Little Eppie 



Silas Mamer's determination to keep the child was matter 
of hardly less surprise and talk in the village than the robbery 
of his money. That softening of feeling toward him which dated 
from his misfortune was now accompanied with a more active 
sjrmpathy, especially amongst the women. 

Thought and feeling were so confused within him, that if 
he had tried to give them utterance, he could only have said that 
the child was come instead of the gold — that the gold had 
turned into the child. As the weeks grew to months, the child 
created fresh links between his life and the lives from which he 
had hitherto shrunk. 

Unlike the gold which needed nothing and must be wor- 
shiped in close-locked solitude — which was hidden away from 
the daylight, was deaf to the song of birds, and started to no 
human tones — Eppie was a creature of endless claims, seeking 
and loving sunshme, making trial of everything, with trust in 
new joy, and stirring the human kindness in all eyes that looked 
on her. The gold had asked that he should sit weaving longer 
and longer, deafened and blinded more and more to all things 
except the monotony of his loom, but Eppie called him away 
from his weavmg, reawakening his senses with her fresh life and 
wanning him into joy because she had joy. 

By the time Eppie was three years old, she developed a fine 
capacity for mischief, and for devising ingenious ways of being 
troublesome, which found much exercise, not only for Silas's 

300 
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patience, but for his watchfulness and penetration. He had 
wisely chosen a broad strip of linen as a means of fastening 
her to his loom when he was busy: it made a broad belt round 
her waist, and was long enough to allow of her reaching the bed 
and sitting down on it, but not long enough for her to attempt 
any dangerous climbing. One bright summer's morning SUas 
had been more engrossed than usual in ''setting up'' a new piece 
of work, an occasion on which his scissors were in requisition. 
Silas had seated himself at his loom, and the noise of weaving 
had begun; but he had left his scissors on a ledge which Eppie's 
arm was long enough to reach; and now, like a small mouse, 
watching her opportunity, she stole quietly from her comer, 
secured the scissors, and toddled to the bed again. 

She had a distinct intention as to the use of the scissors; 
and having cut the linen strip in a jagged but effectual manner, 
in two minutes she had run out at the open door where the 
simshine was inviting her, while poor Silas believed her to be a 
better child than usual. It was not until he happened to need 
his scissors that the terrible fact burst upon him; Eppie had run 
out by herself — had perhaps fallen into the Stone-pit. 

SUas, shaken by the worst fear that could have befallen him, 
rushed out, calling "Eppie!" and ran eagerly about the imen- 
closed space, exploring the dry cavities into which she might 
have fallen, and then gazing with questioning dread at the 
smooth surface of the water. The cold drops stood on his brow. 
How long had she been out? There was one hope — that she 
had crept through the stile and got into the fields, where he 
habitually took her to stroll. 

The meadow was searched in vain; and he got over the stile 
into the next field, looking with dying hope toward a small pond 
which was now reduced to its summer shallowness, so as to 
leave a wide margin of good adhesive mud. Here, however, 
sat Eppie, discoursing cheerfully to her own small boot, which 
she was using as a bucket to convey the water into a deep hoof- 
mark, while her little naked foot was planted comfortably on a 
cushion of olive-green mud. 

— George Eliot. 
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2. Study of Story. 

Silas Mamer was a hard-working linen weaver, living 
alone as a hermit, who had grown to care for nothing but 
money. One day his gold, which he had hidden under the 
floor of his kitchen, was stolen. Soon after this a little girl 
who had lost her way toddled into the cottage. Silas 
adopted her, as her parents did not appear. In caring for 
her, the weaver found a new interest in life. 

Mention some characteristics of the gold and its effect 
upon Silas Mamer. 

Make a list of the qualities in Eppie which the author 
contrasts with the characteristics of the gold. 

How was Silas Mamer's life changed by the coming of 
Eppie? 

Describe Silas Mamer's method of keeping Eppie safe 
while he worked at his loom. 

Tell the story of her escape from the cottage. 

Find a form of burst in the fifth paragraph and of sit 
in the last paragraph. Give other forms of these words. 

What form of run is found in the next to the last para- 
graph? Give other forms of run. 

What prefix is there in reawakening? Explain the meaning 
of the word. 

Point out two adverbs in the last sentence of the story. 

Name the pronouns in the first paragraph, and tell 
the noun for which each stands. 

Explain the use of into in the fifth paragraph. 



Lesson 148 — Composition 

Tell in writing what you think of Silas Mamer's plan 
for keeping Eppie safe while he worked. Suggest a better 
plan if you can. 
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Lesson 149 — The Sentence: Sano, Suno 

1. Declarative Sentences. 

Write four declarative sentences about Silas Marner and 
draw a line under the verb in each. 

2. Interrogative Sentences. 

Write four interrogative sentences about Eppie and draw 
a line under the verb in each. 

3. Sang, Sung. 

Answer these questions, using forms of sing: 

1. Did they sing yesterday? 4. Did you sing today? 

2. Have they sung here often? 5. How many sang with you? 

3. Has Caruso sung here? 6. Has she sung in Boston? 



Lesson 150 — Composition 

Write for the Audubon Club an account of a bird you 
have observed or read about recently; or tell a story about 
a pet animal. 

Lesson 151 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter telling how you would Uke to spend your 
vacation. 



I^ssoN 152 — Reading for the Story: The Good Caliph 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
TeU the story; then read it again, timing yourself as before. 
Retell the story, trying to tell it more accurately than you 
did the first time. 
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The Good Caliph 

Once upon a time there lived a caliph who was very generous 
and merciful. It was his habit to disguise himself and walk 
through the streets of his capital at night, in order to discover 
if all was well with his people. 

One night he set out, accompanied by one of his officers. As 
he walked through a dark street he heard a woman cry, "I hope 
the caliph may some day suffer as I suffer!" Turning aroimd, he 
saw a woman seated on the ground with four little children 
asleep near her. 

When he questioned the woman, he learned that she had 
lately come to the city and, being unable to pay for shelter, was 
forced to remain in the street. Her children, worn out with 
hunger, had cried themselves to sleep. 

"But, my poor woman, why do you blame the caliph?" 
asked the disguised ruler. "How can you expect him to know 
of your distress?" 

"Is he not the father of his people?" asked the woman. 
"Who will care for us if he does not?" 

The good caliph hurried to a shop and bought bread and 
meat. His officer wished to carry the heavy bag which con- 
tained the food, but the caliph insisted that he must carry it, as 
his punishment for failing to provide lodgings for poor travelers. 

The woman and her children had a good meal, and then the 
caliph led them to comfortable lodgings. The poor woman 
thanked him for his help, and said that she would pray Gk)d to 
bless this stranger who was so much kinder than the caliph. 

— Selected. 



Lesson 153 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the class 
in telling the story, "The Good Caliph," in such a way as to 
make a class composition. Dictate the sentences to your 
teacher so that she may write them on the board. Follow 
the suggestions for class composition given on page 237. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF BOOK TWO 

I. Capital Letters 

A capital letter is used: 

(a) for the word (p.lll). 

(&) to begin each sentence of a direct quotation that consists 

of one or more sentences (p. 163). 
(c) to begin a proper noun (p.205). 
(cO to begin a proper adjective (p.209). 

II. Punctuation 

1. A period ends a declarative sentence (p.217). 

2. A question mark ends an interrogative sentence (p.218). 

3. An exclamation mark ends an exclamatory sentence 

(p.221). 

4. A comma or commas are used : 

(a) to separate words of address from the rest of the sen- 
tence (p.46). 

(6) to separate the parts o^ a divided quotation from the 
words that divide it, unless the meaning of the sen- 
tence requires other marks (p.94). 

(c) to separate words in apposition from the rest of the sen- 

tence (p.247). 

(d) to separate a short quotation from the preceding part of 

the sentence that contains it (p. 163). 

(e) in place of a period after a quotation, when the mail 

sentence continues after the quotation ends (p. 163). 

5. A colon is used to separate a long quotation from the pre- 

ceding part of the sentence that contains it (p. 163). 

6. A hyphen separates the parts of some compound words 
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7. Quotation marks: 

(a) The mark (") is put before quoted words, and the mark (") 
after them (p. 163). 

(6) The mark (") is repeated at the beginning of each para- 
graph or stanza when a quotation continues through 
more than one paragraph or stanza, but the mark (") 
is not used until the whole quotation ends (p. 163). 

(c) Quotation marks enclose each part of a divided quota- 

tion (p.94). 

(d) For a quotation, within a quotation, single marks C) and 

O are used (p. 164). 

8. Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose parenthetical words 

(p.282). 

III. Words 
1. Classes of Words: 

(a) A noun is a word that names a person, a place, or a 
thmg (p.l98). 

(1) A proper noun names a particular person, place, or 

thing (p.205). 

(2) A common noun names one of a class of persons, 

places, or things (p.205). 
(6) A pronoim is a word used instead of a noun (p.215). 

(c) An adjective is a word that describes (p.207). 

A proper adjective is formed from a proper noun (p.209). 

(d) A verb is a word used to assert (p.235). 

(e) An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, 

or another adverb (p.240). 

2« Forming Plurals of Nouns: 

(a) Nouns ending in s, x, z, ah, and ch form their plurals by 

adding es to the singular (p.38). 
(6) Most nouns ending in / or /e form their pliurals by 

changing the f or fe to v and adding es (p.56). 
(c) Most nouns ending in y form their plurals by changing 

y to i and adding es (p.65). 
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3. Comparison of Adjectives: 

(a) Most short adjectives that describe are compared by 
adding er when comparing two persons or things, and 
est when comparing more than two (p. 19). 

(6) Long adjectives are compared by using more or leas when 
comparing two persons or things, and most or ledst 
when comparing more than two (p. 19). 

4. Suffixes and Prefixes to Words: 

(a) A sufi&x is an addition of a letter or letters to the end of 
a word to modify its meaning (p.207). 

(&) A prefix is an addition of a letter or letters to the begin- 
ning of a word to modify its meaning (p.256). 

5. Special "Words: 

(a) A compound word is formed by joining two or more 

words (p.79). 
(6) Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike but have 

different meanings (p. 120). 
(c) A synonym is a word that may be substituted for another 
word in a sentence without materially changing the 
meaning (p.252). 

IV. Sentences 

1. Classes of Sentences: 

(a) A declarative sentence makes a statement or declares 

something (p.217). 
(6) An interrogative sentence asks a question (p.218). 
(c) An exclamatory sentence exclaims or expresses sudden or 

strong feeling (p.221). 

2. Parts of Sentences: 

(a) The subject of a sentence tells about whom or about what 

something is said (p.229). 
(6) The predicate tells what is said about the subject (p.229). 
(c) When the subject is omitted it is called the imexpressed 

subject (p.230). 
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V. Quotations 

1. The Use of Quotation Marks: 

(a) The mark (") is put before quoted words, and the mark 
CO after them (p. 163). 

(6) The mark C^ is repeated at the begimiing of each para- 
graph or stanza when a quotation continues through 
more than one paragraph or stanza, but the mark (") 
is not used until the whole quotation ends (p. 163). 

(c) Quotation marks enclose each part of a divided quotation 
(p.94). 

{d) For a quotation within a quotation, single marks (0 and 
C) are used (p. 164). 

2. General Rules and Definitions: 

(a) A short quotation is separated from the preceding part 
of the sentence that contains it, by a comma; if the 
quotation is long, a colon generally precedes it (p. 163). 

(6) In a direct quotation that consists of one or more sen- 
tences, each sentence begins with a capital letter 
(p. 163). 

(c) Quoted sentences should be followed by the marks they 

would require if not quoted, except that a comma is 
used in place of a period when the main sentence con- 
tinues after the quotation ends. The question mark 
and the exclamation mark, when they end a quotation, 
are placed inside the quotation mark (p. 163). 

(d) An indirect quotation tells what a speaker has said, with- 

out giving his exact words (p.93). 

VI. Correct Use of Words 

(a) Give sentences containing these homonyms (p. 120): 

tail there hear sea red to 

tale their here see read too 

two 

(b) Give sentences containing when words (p.78). 

(c) There is sometimes used as an introductory word (p.201). 
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(eO Learn means to gain knowledge; teach means to give 

knowledge (p. 42). 
(e) In is used in telling the place where some person or thing 

is; into shows motion from one place to another (p. 140). 
(/) Give sentences containing the following forms: 



PreaerU 


Past 


Wiih^'haoe," etc. 




see 


saw 


seeji 


(p.9) 


come 


came 


come 


(p.30) 


learn 


learned 


learned 


(p.43) 


teach 


taught 


taught 


(p.43) 


do 


did 


done 


(p.53) 


give 


gave 


given 


(p.68) 


ring 


rang 


rung 


(p.73) 


go 


went 


gone 


(p.92) 


swim 


swam 


swum 


(p. 115) 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


(p.123) 


blow 


blew 


blown 


(p.123) 


sing 


sang 


simg 


(p.123) 


fly 


flew 


flown 


(p.123) 


bloom 


bloomed 


bloomed 


(p. 134) 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


(p.134) 


spring 


sprang 


spnmg 


(p.134) 


bring 


brought 


brought 


(p.134) 


nm 


ran 


run 


(p.147) 


sit 


sat 


sat 


(p. 180) 


set 


set 


set 


(p. 180) 


know 


knew 


known 


(p. 184) 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


(p.184) 


shine 


shone 


shone 


(p.205) 


catch 


caught 


caught 


(p.206) 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


(p.217) 


he 


lay 


lain 


(p. 263) 


lay 


laid 


laid 


(p.263) 


write 


wrote 


written 


(p. 268) 


burst 


burst 


burst 


(p.281) 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


(p.291) 



ig) Give sentences containing the following words: 

doesn't, don't (p. 173) its and iVs (p.202) 

youj he, and / (p. 179) shaU, will (p.279) 
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VII. Letter Writino 

(a) The friendly letter (p. 13). 

(6) Addressing the envelope (p. 14). 

(c) A business letter contains the address of the person or 

firm to which it is written (p.66). 

(1) An order (p.66). 

(2) An application (p.67). 

(d) The formal invitation (p.231). 

(e) Formal acceptances (p.232). 
(/) Formal regrets (p.233). 
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SUMMARY OF GOOD ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 
(For Beview of Third and Fourth Grade Work) 

I. Capital Letters 

A capital letter is used: 

(a) to begin the first word of every sentence. 
The boys play ball. 

(6) for the word /. 
It is I. 

(c) to begin the first and every important word in the title 

of a book, a story, a poem, or a picture. 
The Waking of the Flowers. 

(d) to begin the name of every holiday, of every day of the 

week, and of every month. 
Thanksgiving Day is the last Thursday in November. 

(c) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word. 
The abbreviation for December is Dec. 

(/) to begin the name or the initial of a person. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 

(g) to begin the title of a person, placed before a name. 
I met Dr. Smith yesterday. 

(h) to begin the first word of every line of poetry. 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

(i) to begin every name for God. 

Pray the Lord to bless our flag. 

(j) to begin every name of a place. 
He studied art in Paris. 

{k) to begin the salutation and the ending of a letter. 
My dear Helen: Yours truly, 

(0 to begin the names of personified things. 
The Frost peeped in at the keyhole. 

(m) to begin a direct quotation. 

The Wind said, ''Shall I take the leaves away?" 
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II. Punctuation 

1. A period is used after: 

(a) a statement. 

The com is turning brown. 

(b) an abbreviation. 

Yesterday was Feb. 22, 1917. 

(c) an initial. 

Robert L. Stevenson was a poet. 

2. A question mark is used after a question. 

Where are the flowers? 

3. An exclamation mark is used after: 

(a) an exclamation^^ 
Oh! 

(6) » an exclamatory sentence. 
What a noise that is I 

4. A hyphen is used: 

(a) to separate syllables, 
chil-dren 

(6) to divide a word at the end of a line. 

The birds finished building their nests and graas- 
hoppers came to bring summer. 

6. A comma is used: 

(a) to separate the day of the month from the jrear. 
I left New York February 12, 1917. 

(6) to separate the day of the week from the month. 
I left New York Monday, February 12, 1917. 

(c) to separate words in a series unless all are joined by 
connecting words. 
The spring months are March, April, and May. 
The spring months are March and April and May. 
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(d) usually to separate a short direct quotation from the 

rest of the sentence. 
"We rustle," said the trees. 
He said, "I must go home now/' 

(e) after yea and no, when they are part of an answer. 

'*Yes, I am sleepy/' said the little leaf. 
Mary said, "No, I cannot go with you." 

(/) to separate the name of the city from the name of the 
state, in the heading of a letter. 
Chicago, 111. 

(g) after the complimentary close of a letter. 
Yours very truly, 

6. A colon is used after the salutation of a letter. 

My dear Helen: 

7. The apostrophe: 

(a) the apostrophe and 8 ('«) are added to singular words to 
show possession. 
The girl's book is lost. 

(6) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end 
in 8, to show possession. 
The boys' sleds are new. 

(c) The apostrophe and 8 (*s) are added to plural words that 

do not end in 8, to show possession. 
The men's hats are black. 

(d) The apostrophe is used in a contraction to show the 

omission of one or more letters. 
Ruth doesn't like her new hat. 
'Tis the last day of summer. 

B. Quotation marks are used to enclose: 

(a) the title of a picture, a poem, a story, or a book, when 
written as part of a sentence. 
I have read ."The Old Clock on the Stairs." 

(6) a direct quotation. 

The tree said, "No, leave them alone." 
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III. General Language Facts 

1. Definitions: 

(a) A sentence is a group of wt)rds expressing a complete 
thought. 

The sun is shining. 
(6) A statement is a sentence that tells something as a fact. 

Ice is cold. 

(c) A question is a sentence that asks something. 

What is your name? 

(d) An exclamation or an exclamatory sentence expresses 

sudden or strong feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure 
anger, wonder, or pain. 

Listen! What a sudden rustle fills the air! 

(e) A singular word means one. 

child 

(f) A plural word means more than one. 

children 

(g) A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 

about some particular topic. 

(h) Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
way, make a series of words. 
I like oranges, pears, and apples, 
(i) And and or are called connecting words. 

Joseph or Grace will come. 
Joseph and Grace will come. 

{j) When a word is shortened or when two words are joined 
to form one word, and one or more letters are omitted, 
the new word is called a contraction. 

May the flag wave o'er the land of the free. 
'Tis the star-spangled banner. 

(A;) When plants, animals, or things without life are treated 
as if they were persons, they are said to be personified. 
"Yes, take them," said the Tree. 
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(0 A group of topics showing the various steps in the devel- 
opment of a subject is called an outline. 
Subject: Our Picnic. 

(o) Who were in the party, (c) Interesting things we saw. 
(6) Where we went. (d) Our lunch. 

(e) Our return home. 

(m) A direct quotation gives the exact words of the speaker. 
The boy said, "Tomorrow I shall go home." 

(n) An abbreviation is the shortened form of a word. . 
December Dec. 

2. Rules: 

(a) Place the title of a composition in the center of the first 
line of the first page. Leave a space of at least one 
line between the title and the first line of the com- 
position. 

(6) The first line of each paragraph is indented. 

(c) Most words form the plural by adding 8 to the singular. 

girl girls. 

(d) Letter writing; addressing envelopes. 

r 15 Ball Ave. 
(heading) — > < Chicago, 111. 

^ Dec. 6, 1917 

Dear Grace: ^—(saltUcUion) 

My teacher has just taught me to write a letter. I am going to 
write you often and tell you the news. I have learned to repeat 
from memory all of "Home, Sweet Home." Isn't it splendid? 
(complimentary dose) — > Your friend, 

Lillian. < — (signature) 



Miss Grace Hall 

28 Summit St. 
Louisville 



Stamp 



Kentucky 
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IV. Correct Use of Words 

(a) Use is and was with singular words. 

John was sick. 
He is well now. 

(b) Use are and toere with plural words. 

My cats are all gray. 

The apple blossoms were pink. 

(c) Use were with you. 

You were far away yesterday. 

(d) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

Give me an apple. 

(e) Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

Give me a red apple. 

(f) This and these point out persons or things that are near. 
That and those point out persons or things that are 

farther away. 
This and that point out one person or thing. 
These and t^se point out more than one. 

This apple is sweet. 
That apple is sour. 
These apples are red. 
Those apples are green. 

(g) There tells where a person or thing is; their shows to 

whom a person or thing belongs. 

Their father went there with them. 

(h) Two tells a number; to joins words together, oi is used 
in telling an action; too means also, or more than 
enough. 

Two men were walking fast. 
They were going to their work. 
I asked you to go with me. 
Henry may go, too. 
It is too hot for comfort. 
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(i) Use has with singular words; have with plural words. 

The man has a plow. 
The men have plows. 

(j) I am not (never use aint). 

I am not going to the ball game. 

(k) It is I, he, she, we, they. 

It is I that am singing. 
It is he that is singing. 
It is she that is singing. 
It is we that are singing. 
It is they that are singing. 

Q) Have, havenH, 

The boys have new caps. 
They haven't caught any fish. 

(m) Where words. 

We saw them on the mountain. 
He is in his house. 

(n) How words. 

The boys ran swiftly. 
She sings heatUifvUy. 

(o) Grow (present) grew (past) grown (with have). 

Apples grow in the valley. 
Pears grew there last year. 
Plums have grown there many years. 

(p) See (present) saw (past). 

I see a rainbow. 

I saw one yesterday, too. 



APPENDIX 

Supplementary Subjects for Oral and Written 

Composition 

The following subjects for oral and written composition, 
grouped according to theme, provide helpful material to 
supplement the lessons given in the text, or for use in the 
place of certain lessons in the book. 

For example, Nos. 1 to 8 may be used instead of Lessons 
96 and 97 (pages 96 and 97), which introduce the subject 
of health, or they may well follow Lessons 96 and 97 as 
supplementary lessons. In some cases it piay be found 
desirable to discuss a group of several connected topics as 
one lesson. These topics may be made the basis of oral 
discussion one day and followed the next day by written 
work. 

The arrangement of these subjects into two groups — 
one for the fifth year, and the other for the sixth — is 
flexible. Teachers of sixth grade should feel free to assign 
subjects listed for fifth grade, when such topics have not 
already been used in the preceding year. 

The plan for using these Supplementary Theme Sub- 
jects is flexible, and the teacher should feel free to draw 
upon them whenever occasion arises. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

Safety First 

1. One promise that a boy scout makes is to keep himself 
physically strong. Tell how scout activities help the 
physical development of a growing boy. 

•2. Describe a good posture. What are you doing to gain 
a good posture! 

3. Memorize: 

Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles, a thousand fold, 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease. 
And simple pleasures that always please. 

—Abram J, Ryan. 

4. Why would you rather have health than gold T 

5. Tell some of the 'healthful things a boy scout does. 

6. Write a letter to your cousin describing a hike that 

you have taken. 

7. Write to your mother describing your camp life. 

8. Write a paragraph explaining why good health is a 

safety first measure. 

9. Tell how a boy once took a foolish chance. 

10. Write two paragraphs on **How We Can Help Make 
Our City Safe,'' using some or all of the following 
thoughts : 

(a) By being careful. 

(h) By being watchful. 

(c) By cleaning our cellars and attics. 

(d) By cleaning yards and walks. 

(e) By reporting fire. 

(f) By picking up fruit skins and broken glass. 
ig) By obeying automobile signals. 

(h) By helping small children, old people, and cripples. 
(») By getting the safety habit. 
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11. Write a set of safety rules for your home. 

12. Write a set for your use on the street. 

13. Write a set for railroad crossings. 

14. What lighting device described on page 80 has made 

the miner's work safer? Why? 

15. Describe the method of collecting garbage in your town. 

16. Describe how the streets in your town are cleaned. 

17. Write a paragraph telling how a city protects its milk, 

fruit, meats, and other foods. 

18. Tell why flies are dangerous to health. 

19. Not long ago the health department of a western city 

exhibited a large artificial fly which had electric bulbs 
for eyes. Once in every ten seconds the fly's eyes 
blinked. On a poster below it was printed : 

'Watch me blink ! Every time I blink, a baby dies from 
a preventable cause. Observer, what are you doing 
to help prevent this?" 

Tell what is done in your home to prevent flies — 

(a) How garbage is covered. 
(h) How the yard is cared for. 

(c) How doors and windows are protected. 

(d) What happens to a fly that does manage to enter. 

How to Be a Good Scout 

1. Besides promising to take good care of his health, a boy 
scout also promises 

(a) To be trustworthy. (g) To be obedient. 

(b) To be loyal. \h) To be cheerful. 

(c) To be helpful. (t) To be thrifiy. 

(d) To be friendly. ( j) To be brave. 

(e) To be courteous. (k) To be clean. 
{f) To be kind. \l) To be reverent. 
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Write a paragraph showing how a scout should keep 
the first part of this law by being truthful, by not 
cheating in school work or in games, and by doing 
exactly a given task. 

2. Write a short paragraph about the second part of the 

law, showing to whom he owes loyalty. 

3. Tell how a scout, if he lives up to his motto "Be Pre- 

pared," can save life or help injured people. 

4. Tell aboiit some friendly acts of boy scouts. 

5. **A scout cannot accept pay for courtesies or good 

turns.'' Discuss the courtesy of boy scouts (a) to 
women, (6) to children, (c) to old people, (d) to 
the weak and the helpless. 

6. Write a paragraph showing how a scout may keep his 

sixth promise (/) by being a friend to animals, by not 
killing or hurting any living thing needlessly, and 
by protecting harmless life. 

7. Write a paragraph explaining how a scout may show 

his desire to be obedient by respecting the authority 
of parents, teachers, scout master, patrol leader, and 
the laws of his city, state, and country. 

8. Explain why cheerfulness is an important part of the 

scout law and the effect on the camp spirit if one 
scout shirks his share of the work, another grumbles 
at discomforts or hardships, and a third refuses 
prompt and cheery obedience. 

9. Explain how a scout shows thrift by working faith- 

fully; by wasting nothing; by making the best use 
of his opportunities ; by saving money ; and by being 
generous to those in need. 
~^0. Tell how a scout may show bravery by refusing a dan- 
gerous and foolish **dare,'' and by standing up for 
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the right in spite of the coaxing of friends or the 
jeers and threats of others. 

11. How may a scout show that he is clean in thought, 

speech, sports, habits, and in choice of friends as 
well as in body. 

12. Explain how a scout may prove his reverence by being 

faithful in religious duties and by respecting the 
beliefs of others who have different religious cus- 
toms. 

13. Describe the best *'good turn" that you ever saw any- 

one do. 

Somebody's Mother* 

(Author Unknown) 

The woman was old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day. 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 

She stood at the crossing and waited long 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by. 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of "school let out," 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep. 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 

Past the woman so old and gray. 

Hastened the children on their way. 

Nor offered a helping hand to her. 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir. 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses' feet 

Should crowd her down in the slippery street 



•Prom Harper's Weekly. Copyright, 1878, by Harper & Brothers. 
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At last came one of the merry troop, 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 
He paused beside her and whispered low, 
"Fll help you across if you wish to go." 

Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm. 
He guided her trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 

Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content 
"She's somebody's mother, boys, you know. 
For all she^s aged and poor and slow ; 

"And I hope some felloe will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand. 
If ever she's poor, and old, and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away." 

And "somebody's mother" bowed low her head, 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said, 
Was, "God be kind to the noble boy. 
Who is somebody's son and pride and joy." 

14. In a composition of four short paragraphs retell the 

story of the poem, describing 

(a) The woman, her position, and her fear. 
(h) "School let out," the many thoughtless children, and 
the thoughtful boy. 

(c) "The good turn," and the boy's remarks to his 

friends about it 

(d) The woman's gratitude. 

15. Write a paragraph about the day which we set apart 

for the purpose of showing gratitude. 
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16. Memorize the following quotations and tell which one 

of the scout laws each illustrates. 

(a) "One rule to guide us in our life 
Is always good and true; 
'Tis, do to others as you would 
That they should do to you." 
(h) "If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin to its nest again, 
I shall not live in vain." 

(c) "It's no use to grumble and complain. 

It's just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why, rain's my choice."— JBi7et/. 

(d) "Here is my life! 

It is my country's, too— 

A life to live for her who made me free, 

A life to give for her, if need must be." 

17. Find other good quotations to illustrate the remain- 

ing eight laws, just as these illustrate kindness, help- 
fulness, cheerfulness, and loyalty. 

Patriotism 

1. Discuss Memorial Day, telling why we observe it, and 

how the custom originated. 

2. Write a composition about Flag Day, telling the story 

of the first flag, the meaning of the stars and stripes, 
and how we celebrate the day. 

3. Tell why a country needs a flag. 

4. Describe a tableau of Betsy Ross and the flag. 

5. " 'Tis splendid to live so grandly. 

That long after you are gone. 

The things you did are remembered, 
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And recounted under the sun ; 

To live so bravely and purely, 

That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum. 

Keeps its thoughts of your natal day." 

For whose birthdays does our nation stop on its way 
once a yearf Tell why? 

Thrift 

1. Can a wasteful man be a good citizen! Explain in 

one paragraph. 

2. How does the scout requirement that boys provide 

themselves with suits teach thrift ? 

3. Explain in one paragraph: 

"For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun last all the day." 

4. Explain: 

"Always taking out of the meal tub and never putting 
in soon comes to the bottom." 

5. Tell in a short paragraph why — 

"Careful expenditures mean thrift of money." 

6. Why should we share with others who are needy? 

7. Write the meaning of these lines in your own words: 

Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 

—Whittier. 

8. Tell in three short paragraphs what will become of — 

(a) The man who spends all he earns. 

(h) The man who spends more than he earns. 

(c) The man who spends less than he earns. 
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9. Which one of these men do you think is like the ** Vil- 
lage Blacksmith/' who ** looked the whole world in 
the face, for he owed not any man'*? Why? 

10. Tell why, according to the following conditions, a 

** bargain*' may not be profitable to the purchaser: 

(a) Is it good value? 

(b) Can you afford it? 

(c) Do you really need it? 

11. Explain how you can save money: 

(a) On doctor's bills. 
(h) On dentist's bills, 
(c) On property by prompt repairs. 

12. Explain how thoroughness in work, at school, and at 

home, means thrift of effort. 

13. Explain how quick response and obedience to direc- 

tions means thrift of time and energy. 

14. Explain in your own words : 

''111 spent money may be regained ; lost health may be in 
part at least restored; wasted food may not always 
result disastrously; but lost time is gone forever.^' 

15. Explain: **One today is worth two tomorrows." 

16. Explain: **But dost thou love life, then do not squan- 

der time, for that is the stuff life is made of." 

17. Imagine yourself a coin and describe your travels. 

18. Describe the history of a loaf of bread. 

19. Describe the journey of milk from farm to family. 

20. Describe the journey of a lump of coal from mine to 

furnace. 

21. Describe the history of a spool of silk from worm to 

store. 

22. Describe the history of a spool of cotton from field to 

dressmaker. 
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SIXTH GRADE 

Safety First 

1. Write a paragraph illustrating by an incident the 

following : 

"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

2. Tell why you are sure that the Captain of the Titamc 

was not thinking of safety first, when he ignored the 
warning of icebergs ahead. 

3. Tell how you once rendered First Aid. 

4. Write a paragraph upon each of the following first 

aids: 

(a) What to do in case of fire. 

(h) What to do for a cut or small wound. 

(c) What to do for a bum or scald. 

(d) What to do for a bruise, 

(e) What to do for a person who has fainted. 
if) What to do for an insect bite. 

(g) What to do for dust or a cinder in an ^e. 

5. Make a composition about ** First Aid to the Injured,'* 

combining your separate paragraphs. Apply the 
test given on page 167. 

6. Write a paragraph on ** Clean Up Week," telling why 

and how it is conducted in your town or school. 

7. Why are mosquitoes dangerous? 

8. What delayed the building of the Panama Canal? 

9. Tell how General W. C. Qorgas fought mosquitoes and 

conquered yellow fever in the Panama Canal Zone: 

(a) By draining and filling pools and swamps. 
(5) By using petroleum to prevent egg hatching, where 
stagnant water could not be drained. 
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(c) By building sewers. 

{d) By cleaning. 

(c) By screening. 

(/) By isolating fever patients, and keeping mos- 
quitoes away from them. 

(g) By making people observe rules for cleanliness and 
health. 

10. Why General Gorgas is a fine example of a Safety 

First man. 

11. Write a paragraph telling how you can help prevent 

mosquitoes : 

(a) By destroying breeding places. 
(h) By cleaning the yard. 

(c) By screening windows and doors. 

(d) By killing every stray mosquito you see. 

12. To obtain a merit badge for personal health, a scout 

must, among other things: 

(a) Write a statement on the care of his teeth. 

(h) State a principle to govern eatings 

(c) Give five rules to govern the care of his health. 

(d) Tell the difference in the effect of a hot bath and a 

cold bath. 

(e) Describe the effects of alcohol and tobacco on a 

growing boy. 

(f) Describe a good, healthful game and state its merits, 

(g) Describe the effects of walking as an exercise. 

Imagine yourself a Boy Scout trjdng to obtain a 
merit badge for personal health, and write a 
paragraph on each of these topics. 

13. Why should everyone value the good health of every- 

one else ? 
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How to Be a Gentleman 

1. What was your definition of the word gentlemen? 

Page 173. 

2. Another writer, Cardinal Newman, said : **It is almost 

a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who 
never inflicts pain. " 

3. If each citizen of our country were a gentleman ac- 

cording to this definition, what do you think would 
be the need for reformatories and prisons? 

4. Write two paragraphs about John James Audubon, 

telling of his love for birds and what he did for them. 

5. Read **The Wounded Curlew" by Lucy Larcom. 

6. Reproduce the story in prose. 

7. Imagine you are a bird, and TY^ite a paragraph telling 

what you would say to a boy who had robbed your 
nest. 

8. What did Ralph Waldo Emerson mean by asking, 

'^ast thou named all the birds without a gun V 

9. How would naming the birds without a gun show 

** Forbearance, ' ' the title of the poem? 
10. Memorize the following poem : 

Abou Ben Adhem 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
"What writest thou f— The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, "The names of those who love the Lord." 
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"And is mine onef said Abou. "Nay, not so/' 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, "I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest. 
And, lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 

—Leigh Hunt. 

11. What does this story teach us! 

12. How did Henry Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, 

show love for his fellow men? ^ 

13. Write a short biography of some other man or woman 

who has also shown this love. 

14. Write a composition of two paragraphs on the mean- 

ing of the Red Cross Flag, showing how it stands 
for love of fellow men and service. 

15. Write a paragraph about the King of Britain who 

taught his people to serve. (Page 168.) 

16. Give five conditions of true knighthood described in 

the Knight's oath on page 170. 

17. Before he becomes a scout, a boy must promise : 

On my honor I will do my best— 

(a) To do my duty to God and my country, and to obey 

the scout law; 
(h) To help other people at all times; 
(c) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 

and morally straight. 
(This law should be placed on the blackboard, or a copy 
for framing should be obtained from the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America.) 
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18. In what respect is the oath of the Boy Scouts the same 

as that of King Arthur's Knights? 

19. Tell how the Boy Scouts of your city have shown 

helpfulness. 

20. Write a short composition on the third promise of the 

scout oath — 

(a) What you do to keep yourself physically strong. 
(h) How you can improve in what you are doing, 
(c) Make a few health laws you will begin keeping by 
practicing Ihem faithfully every day. 

Patriotism 

1. Explain: 

"The aristocracy of the future will not be the aris- 
tocracy of birth or wealth, but of men who serve, who 
do things for their country and their fellow men.^^ 

2. Tell why you are glad that you live in a country where 

there is no aristocracy of birth and wealth. 

3. What does our flag stand for ? 

4. What motto is inscribed on the Liberty Bell? 

5. Write the Pledge of Allegiance to our flag. 

6. Bead and memorize the following stanzas: 

Here's to the flag ! How we love every thread of it ! 
Love every stitch from the foot to the head of it, 
Loving the blue and the white and the red of it, 

Floating so free ! 
Well may the traitor and spy have a dread of it. 

Guardian of you and of me. 

Here's to the flag ! How we thrill at the sight of it ! 
Thrill at the color, the glory, the might of it. 
Thrill at the red and the blue and the white of it, 
Flag of the free ! 
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Resting our cause in the justice and right of it^ 
Flying for you and for me. 

Here's to the flag! How we gaze at the hue of it I 
Glowing with pride at the incidents true of it, 
Proud of the red and the white and the blue of it, 

Floating o'er land and o'er seal 
Let our thoughts ever be worthy and true of it, 

Floating for you and for me. 

—Edward B. Seymour, 

7. What do the ^^hlue and the white and the red of it'* 

stand for? 

8. How does the flag guard you at home and abroad? 

9. Write a paragraph about an ** incident true of it." 

10. Explain the last line. 

11. Name the kinds of sentences in the poem. 

12. Why should we never allow the flag to touch the ground 

when it is being raised or lowered? 

13. Why we should stand, if sitting, or halt, if walking, 

when the flag passes on parade or when the Star 
Spangled Banner is being played. 

14. How the flag should be hung when used as a banner. 

15. How the flag should be hung when used as a decoration 

against a wall. 

16. What the flag at half mast means. 

17. When the flag should be hoisted and lowered. 

18. On Memorial Day the flag should fly at half mast until 

noon, when it should be raised to the top of the pole. 
Why? 

19. About whom was Edward Everett Hale writing in the 

selection entitled * * Home and Country, ' ' page 252 ? 

20. Read the story **The Man Without a Country," from 

which the selection was taken. 
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21. Why was the man without a country? 

22. How did Nolan show his regret for his hasty and 

disloyal speech t 

23. How was he kept from ever hearing the name of the 

United States? 

24. Memorize: 

Thou, too, sail on, ship of State! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

—Henry W. Longfellow, 

25. During the World War why did Humanity hang 

breathless on the fate of the United States ? 

26. What is your idea of a good citizen ? 

27. How did our country teach her citizens the important 

lesson of thrift during the World War? 

28. What are Thrift Stamps? 

29. What are Government Bonds? 

30. What are War Savings Stamps ? 

31. Why is it as necessary to know the value of intelligent 

spending as it is to know the value of intelligent 
saving ? 

32. Explain in two short paragraphs the difference between 

a checking account at a bank and a savings account. 

33. Explain: 

(a) The hand of the diligent shall bear rule; but the 
slothful shall be under tribute. 

—Proverbs 12, 24. 
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KEY TO THE SOUNDS OF MARKED VOWELS 



& as in ask 
ft as in arm 
ft as in ate 
ft as in bat 
ft as in core 



S as in eve 
S as in maker 
3 as in met 
i as in kind 
I as in pin 



af 



ac-com'pa-nled (&-kdm'p&-nId), at- 
tended as a companion. 

ac-com'pllsh (&-kom'plIsh), to ful- 
fill; to complete. 

accounts for the difference, ex- 
plains the diffierence. 

ao-knowredge (ftk-ndrsj), to admit 
claims or authority of. 

ac-quaint' (&-kwftntO. to know per- 
sonally. 

ac-qualn'tance (ft-kwftn't&ns), fa- 
miliarity with. 

ac- quire' (&-kwIr'). to grain. 

a-dapt'ed (&-d&pt'ed). suited. 

ad -dress' (&-dres'), to direct. 

a-dept' (&-dept')> one skilled in 
smyttiing. 

ad-he'slve (ftd-hS'sIv). sticky. 

a-dorn' (&-dOm'). to decorate. 

adz (ftdz), a cutting: tool used to 
trim off the surface of wood, 
'o-lus (e'G-lfts), sod of the winds, 
'sop (d sOp), Greek fabulist, 
-feet' ,&-iekt'), to influence. 

a-foot' (&-fd6t')f on foot. 

aft'er-math (&rter-m&th), the crop 
of srass cut from the same soil 
after the first crop of the season. 

alKplane (ar'plftn),a fiying: machine. 

a-Jar' (A-Jftr'). slightly open. 

ara-bas'ter (&l'&-b&s'tSr), a sub- 
stance like clay. 

a-larm' (&-iarm')), terror; fear. 

a-lert' (&-mrt'), watchful; brisk. 

al-le'giance (&-l§'J&ns), the obliga- 
tion of a subject to a ruler or 
government. 

al'ma-nac (drm&-n&k), a calendar 
of days, weeks, and months. 

a-lofV (&-10ft'), on high; in the air. 

al-ter'nate (ftl-tdr'nftt). one follow- 
ing the other by turns. 

Ames'bu-ry (ftmz'bS-rl), a town in 
Massachusetts. 

an'ec-dote (&n'Sk-d5t), a short 
story of an interesting incident. 

a -non' — anon (&-n6n'), continually. 

an-tlc'l-pa'tlon (tls'I-pft'shiln), the 
act of considering something be- 
forehand. 

an-tlque' (&n-t6k'), old-fashioned. 

an't I - 1 u - ber'cu - lo'sls (ftn'tl-ta-bdr' 
ka-15'sls), prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, a disease. 

A-porio (&-pdr5), the Greek god of 
manly beauty; the sun god. 



5 as in note 

5 as in not 

6 as in or 
^ as in food 
d6 as in foot 



(& as in use 
fl as in ctft 
ti as in turn 



a-pos'tro-phe (&-p5s'trG-fe), the 
mark (') used to indicate posses- 
sion or the omission of a letter or 
letters from a word. 

ap-pre'cl-a'tlon (ft-prS'shl-ft'shtin), 
recognition of worth. 

ap-pro'prl-ate (&-prG'prI-ftt), suit- 
able. 

apt (ftpt), suitable; fit. 

aKbu-tus (ftr'bfit-fls), an early 
spring fiower. 

Ar'kan-sas (ftr'kftn-sO). 

ar-range'ment (&-rftnJ'mSnt), suit- 
able form; order of parts. 

ar-tlc'u-lat-ed themselves (Sr-tlk'- 
fi-lftt-dd), uttered themselves. 

ar'tl-fl'clal (ftr'tl-flsh'&l). made by 
human skill; not natural. 

as-sert' (ft-stirt'), to declare. 

as- sure' (ft-shd&r'), to promise; to 
declare; to assert. 

as-ton'Ish-ment (fts-tSnlsh-mfint), 
surnrise 

as-tron'o-mv (&s-trOn'G-mI), the 
science which treats of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

at-tached' (&-tachd')> fastened. 

at-tend' (ft-tfind'), to go with as a 
companion. 

Au'du-bon, John James (0'dd6- 
bOn), American naturalist. 

Au-ro'ra (0-r5'r&), a Roman god- 
dess, personification of the dawn. 

au'to-bl-og'ra-phy (0'tG-bI-5g'r&- 
fl), story of a person's life written 
by himself. 

au-tum'nal (O-tQm'n&l), of or be- 
longring to autumn or falL 

autumn's best of cheer, that which 
autumn brings that cheers most. 

baffle (b&r'l), to check or defeat 
by perplexing; to bewilder. 

baffles all competition, defeats all 
contest or rivalry. 

Bag'dat' or Bagdad (b&g'dftd'). cap- 
ital of Bagdad in Turkey. 

Bar-bl-zon' (bftr-bS-zOn'). 

bar'na-cled (bftr'n&-k'ld), covered 
with a crust of sea shells. 

base (bfts), unworthy; mean. 

bate (bftt), to deduct; to reduce. 

bat'ter-y (b&t'Sr-I). an apparatus 
for making electricity. 

bat'tle-ment (bftfl-mSnt), a waU 
on the top of a fortified building. 

beau'te-ous (bfi't8-fls), beautiful. 
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beau'tl-fy (ba'tl-fi), to make beau- 
tiful. 

be-fair (be-for), to happen to. 

be- best' (bfi-hdatOt a command. 

be-lat'ed (b«-l&t'ed), delayed. 

belong to one century, familiar to 
the people of a griven period. 

ben'e-fl'clal (b^n'S-flsh'&l), useful; 
profitable; helpful. 

be -nev'o- fence (b^-nSv'G-lSns), 

good will; charitableness. 

be-queath' (be-kwethO» to grive or 
leave by will: to hand down. 

be-reft' (b«-reft'), deprived of. 

Ber-naKdo (bSr-nM.r'dd). 

betters his pastimes, gets the most 
out of his sports and plays. 

bll'low-y (bn'd-I) tossins. 

bl-og'ra-phy (bl-5gr'r4-fl), the writ- 
ten history of a person's life. 

birch (btirch), the twigrs of the 
birch formerly used for rods. 

birth Vlghf (bOrth'rIt'). a right to 
which a person is entitled by 
birth. 

blast (blftst), a stream of air. 

blast'ed (blAs'tSd). withered. 

bla'zon (blft'z'n), to display. 

bleach (blfich), to make white. 

blight (but), to destroy; to injure 
so as to cause decay. 

blithe'some (bllth'sfim), cheery. 

bolt (bGlt), a roll of cloth. 

Bon -heuK Rosa (bO-ndr'), a French 
artist. 

BoKdeaux (bOr'dd), city in France. 

borne (bOm), carried. 

bound (bound), to move with a sud- 
den leap; intending to go. 

boun'te-ous (boun'tS-tis), plentiful. 

bou-quet' (bd&-kftO, a bunch of 
flowers. 

bow again to their winter chain, to 
submit to the influence of winter, 
becoming ice. 

bo%v'er (bou'Sr), a shelter or cov- 
ered place. 

brand'newf' (nfl), quite new. 

brave (brftv), to defy; to dare. 

bmwi'lng (broring), making a 
noise; complaining noisily. 

brawn'y (brOn'I), having large, 
strong muscles. 

Bre-genz' (brft-gSntsO, town in 
Austria on Lake of Constance. 

Nrl'er (brI'Sr), any plant bearing 
thorns or prickles. 

bririlan-cy (briry&n-sl), splendor; 
great brightness. 

brink (brink), edge; bank. 

Brit'ain (brlf'n), early England. 

brood (brd&d), to have in mind 
very seriously. 

brook (brdbk), to bear; to endure. 

broth'er-hood (briith'5r-hd5d), all 
men thought of as brothers. 

Brown' I ng, Robert (broun'Ing), 
English poet. 



Bu-ceph'a-lus (ba-sef'&-ms), the 
war horse of Alexander the Great. 

bulk (baik), a large figure or form 
(as of a man). 

Burns (bdmz), Robert, a Scottish 
poet. 

bur' row (biir'6), to work one's way 
under the surface. 

bursting tide (bflrst'ing), the bil- 
lowy sea. 

butt (bCit), a large cask. 

Cae'sar, Jul'lus (s§'z&r, Jdbl'yfls), 
Roman general, statesman, and 

Tvriter 
Ca'llph (ka'llf), Sultan of Turkey. 
calm (ka.m), quiet, 
ca-pac'l-ty (k&-p&s'l-tl), talent, 
cap^l-tal (k&p'I-t&l), excellent, 
cap'l-tal-ize (k&p'I-t&l-Iz), to begin 

with a capital letter. 
car'ol-Ing (k&r'fil-ing), singing, 
cas-cades' (k&s-kadz'), falls, as of 

water over a precipice, 
cat'a-logue (k&t'&-ldg), a list of 

titles arranged in an orderly 

manner, 
cau'tlous (kO'shQs), careful, 
cen'tu-ry (s6n'tu-ri), period of one 

hundred years. 
Ceremony dofTed his pride (sSr'S- 

m5'nl dOft), formality was put 

aside. 
Ce-res (bSYSz), the Roman goddess 

of growing vegetation, 
char'ac-ter (k&r'&k-tgr), one of the 

persons of a story, 
char'acter- Is'tic (k&r'&k-tSr-Is' 

tik), a trait; a feature, 
charge (cha.rj), something to be 

protected, as the ear of corn is 

protected by the husk, 
charg'er (char'jSr), a war horse, 
chas'tened (chas^nd), softened, 
chas'ti-ty (ch&s'tl-tl), purity, 
cher'ish (chfer'Ish), to hold dear, 
chlv'al-ry (shlv'ftl-rl), protection of 

the weak; generosity to foes, 
choice (chois), superior. 
Christian name (kris'ch&n), the 

personal name by which one is 

known. 
Cin'cin-na'tus (sln'sl-nft'tiis), 

a great Roman, 
claims (klS.ms). demands; wants. 
Cla'ret (kla'rSt), Mo-selle' (mo- 

z61'). V I n'd e - G r a V e (vin'de- 

grav), Hock (hOk), kinds of wine. 
ciep'sy-dra (kl6p'si-dr&), a water 

clock, 
close'locked' (kl5s'lokd'). shut fast. 
Co-lum'bl-a (k6-ltim'bI-&), Amer- 
ica; the United States. 
Co-lum'bu8, Christopher (ko-ltim' 

bds), discoverer of America, 
com-blne' (k6m-bln'), join; unite, 
com'men-ta-ry (k6m'6n-ta-rl), a 

brief account of events, 
com'mon-iy (kOm'iin-ly) , \ia\ia.\V^. 
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com'pe-trtlon (k5m'pe-tlsh'ihi), ri- 
valry. 

con-di'tlon (kOn-dlsh'fin), situa- 
tion; circumstance. 

eon-nect'ed-iy (k0-nek't6d-ll), 
joined to show relation. 

con'quer (kOns'kSr), to defeat. 

con'serve (kon'stirv), sweetmeat. 

con-sid'er (kOn-sid'§r), to bear in 
mind. 

con-stel-la'tlon (kOn-stS-lft'shfin), 
group of stars. 

con'sti-tute (kOn'stl-tdt), to make 
up. 

eon-suit' (kOn-sfilt')t to ask advice of. 

con'tl-nent (kdn'ti-ndnt). main- 
land; one of the great divisions of 
land upon the globe. 

con-tin'u-ous (kon-tln'ti-fts), with- 
out break 

cOn-trast' (kOn-tr&st'), to compare 
objects in such way as to empha- 
size their differences. 

con-vey' (k6n-vft')t to carry. 

con-vince' (kOn-vIns'). to satisfy by 
proof. 

cor'po-ra'tlon (kOr'pG-r&'shtin), a 
body of men authorized by law 
to act as a single individual. 

coKre-spond'Ing (kOr'fi-spOnd'Ing), 
answering to, as corresponding 
numbers. 

coun'try-seat (ktin'trl-s5t'). a large 
dwelling in the country. 

cov'er-let (kfiv'€r-16t), the upper- 
most cover of a bed. 

cow's! I p (kow'sllp), yellow flower. 

crag (kr&g), a rugged rock. 

crane (kra.n)» a wading bird. 

cran'ny (kr&n'I). a small opening. 

ore -ate' (krS-ftr). to form; to pro- 
duce. 

crest (kr6st), a decoration worn 
above the shield or separately as 
an ornament. 

crick'et (krlk'St)), an outdoor game 
played with bats and balls. 

crow'foot' (kr6'fd6t'). yellow flower. 

crown of Fame, a reward. 

cru-sad'er (krd&-8&d'8r), one who 
takes part in a movement with 
enthusiasm. 

cuck'oo (kd&k'6&), a E^uropean bird. 

cuck'oo-flow'er (k<56k'66-flou'§r), 
bitter cress with lilac flowers. 

cun'ning (ktin'Ing), skill; tricky. 

Cu'pid (kQ'pId), the god of love. 

cuYi-ous (kQ'rl-ils), eager for 
knowledsre. 

cur waiter (kfit'wO't§r), the fore 
part of a ship's stern. 

dale (d9.1), a vale or valley, 
darkness of the land, ignorant con- 
dition of the people, 
de-cllne' (dS-klln') to sink. 
deed (ded), act. 
deep (d§p), the sea; the ocean. 



de-fl'ance (dfi-fl'&ns), opposition; 
willingness to flght. 

den-ca-cies (dSn-kA-sIz), dain- 
ties; things pleasant to the taste. 

de-pend'ent (a§-pdnd'Snt), one re- 
lying on another for support. 

des'pl.ca-ble (des'pI-kA-b'l). de- 
serving to be despised; mean. 

de-ter'ml-na'tlon (dS-tOr'ml-nft'- 
shtln), resolution; resolve; deci- 
sion. 

de-ter'mlne (dS-ttir'mln), to decide; 
to resolve 

de-vei'oped (dS-vSrOpt), disclosed: 
revealed. 

de-vrces '(de-vl's6z), appliances. 

de-vise' (d6-vXz'), to invent; to 
plan; to scheme. 

dl'a-gram (dl'&-gr&m), a line draw- 
ing; a chart. 

dl'a-lect (dl'&-iekt), language. 

dl'a-logue (dl'&-10g), conversation 
between two or more persons. 

Dl-an'a (dl-&n'&), the Roman god- 
dess of the moon. 

dls-courte' (dIs-kGrs'), speech; 
talk; conversation. 

dis-gulse' (dis-glz'), to change the 
appearance by an unusual dress. 

disk (disk), the seemingly flat fig- 
ure of the sun; a flat, circular 
plate. 

dis-solve' (dl-zOlv'), to fade away; 
to be broken up. 

dis-tln'gulsh (dIs-tlnff'gwUh). to 
recognize; to set apart from oth- 
ers by visible marks; to perceive 
clearly. 

doff (dOf), to put off, as dress. 

don (dOn), to put on, as dress. 

down (doun), a covering of soft, 
fluffy feathers. 

dram'a-tize (dr&m'&-tlz), to relate 
a story in the form of a play. 

dread'fui (dr6d'fd&l), frightful. 

drear'y (drSr'I), gloomy. 

dredge idrdj), sprinkle with flour. 

drill (drll), a tool for boring holes. 

drive rest from his bones* to make 
him tired, as from work. 

drowns the moon, hides the moon 
from sight. 

dry stubble Is left after grain, the 
stumps of wheat and other grains 
left in the grround after reaping. 

dry'salt'er-y (drl'sOl'ter-I), arUcles 
salted or dried, as meat and fish. 

dy'na-mlte (dl'n&-mlt), an explo- 
sive. 

eaves (6vz), the edges of a roof, 
which overhang the walls. 

e-clipse' (S-kllpsO, the passing into 
a shadow. 

ec'sta-sy (Sk'st&-sl), state of over- 
mastering feeling; joy; delight. 

ed'dy-ing (ed'I-Ing), whirling. 



•f-fM'tu-Bl (e-tek'ta-ft1). bavlng 

power to produce an Intended re- 

milt; BUfllclent. 
«lactrlc vote reeorder, a machine 

that reconla Totei by means of an 

electric needle. 
•Ives (eivx), fairies. 
•-man'cl-pa'tlOfl (S-mln'Sl-pB'- 

shQn), act of eetUna free. 
tm-bar-raas-ment (Bm-b&r'&s- 

mSntl, dltnculty: hindrance. 



n imaca tonn«d Id 



fan'ey (fKn'sI), i... 

the mind: an idea, 
fancy what It >ald, Imagrlne what 

fare III, to meet misfortune, 
fia'cl-na'ting (f&B'I-n&t'ln(), aX- 

faah'lon (fH.sh'(ln), manner; style, 
fate (fat), fortune: destiny. 



skill; a 

far'tl-llt'er (fQr'tl-Hi'er). 

" ■ a and makes pro- 



H'er-y (fl'Sr-!). resembllna; Are. 
na'ura (flB'Or), form: appearanca. 



Instrument foi 



•n-rap'tured (r&p'tOrd), delight 

•n'tar-taln' (ftn'ttr-tin'). to kt 
in the mind. 



•n've-Iope ((n'yS-lOc 
•n'vy («n'vl), to feel 
•.qual'I-ty (S-kwOi'I 

of havlnK the sam.. l^^.— 
•r* (Br), before, 
M-tab'llah (Sa-tlLb'lIsh), to make 

•a-ll-ma'tlon (es-tl-roK-ahUn), opin- 

•-ternal (S-tbr'nil). continual. 
•x-eep'tlon (Sk-8«p'shlin), that 

which Is taken out from others; 

something: not Included. 
•x-pand' (Sks-ptLnd'), to open wide; 

•x-pa'rl-enc« (6kB-pB'rI-6ns), the 

living through an event or events. 
sx-par'l-msnt.lng (Ska-pSr'I-mSnt'- 

ln«), trying, 
•x-praa'alon (CkB-preBh'Cn), look or 

appearance Indicating thought or 

feeling. 
M-tTMna' (Eks-trSm'), farthest; 



flax-en (flak's'n), like flax: of 
light, soft, straw color. 

flCGkad (fiekt), spotted; dappled. 

fleot (flst), to fly swiftly; swift. 

fl(ur'-da-lli' (flOr'de-lS'). the Iria. 

llood'InB (tlQd'Ing). flUlng. 

flo'rlit (flO'rlBt; flCr'Iat), a cultl- 
iQ'i, seateo as vator of (lowers and plants. 

fo'll-aga (fS'H-flJ), the feavea of a 
SlVB a rlKht to. plant. 

I. a coyer. f or'ml -da- bla (fSr'ml-dft-b'l), 

Jealous of. dreadful; fearful. 

to. the Btate fra'granco (fra'grans), sweetness of 
I rank. smell: perfume. 

' IghPfuf-ly (frlff35un, terribly. 
oTlo (trtSflk). gay-- -' 



.., , gayety; mirth; pla. 

frosted nightcap, covering of froa 
Jul-flir_j:f«il-f!l'), to accomplish. 



fund (fQnd), a 



a given purpose. 



taken In huntlnfc, 

ir-land (giir-iandy, a wreath, 

i;nl-al yS'nl-ai; Jcn'yai). cheer- 

'.n Euch as de- 

Blan Nights. 

J (J6n'6-a>. a seaport In Italy. 

birthplace of Columbus, 
gen'tlan cen'shSn), a kind of plant 



fa'Na (fAl)'!), a story In which ani- 
mals speak and act like persons. 
fair (far), beautiful, 
falr-er (far-Er), lovelier, 
falr-y (nr*!), delicate; like fairies. 



... _._ ,_n'tl), mild; kind. 

gl.gan'tlc (Jl-gSn'tlk), huge. 

gill (gin, an organ which e 






to breathe unfler ■». . . 

girt (gOrt). encircled. 

glaz'ing (glaz'Ing). overlaying with 

a surface like glass, 
gllm'mer (ellm'Fr), a faint light, 
glimpse (gllmps), a short, hurried 

view; a quick sight, 
gloom (gloom), darkness. 
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glo'ri-fy (glO'ri^fl), make glorious. 

glos'sa-ry (gl0s'&-rl), a partial dic- 
tionary, explaining the harder 
words. 

goal (gol), aim or base. 

goddess of the harvest, ruler over 
the crops. 

gor'geous (gOr'JQs), magnificent. 

grad'u-al (gr3.d'Q-&l), proceeding 
by steps or degrees. 

grad'u-ate (gr&d'a-at), to complete 
the course of study in a school. 

granite Jaws, the stones used for 
grinding grain. 

graz'Ing (griiz'ing), feeding on 
grass. 

great'coat (grat'kot), an overcoat. 

grove (grov), a small wood. 

grow Into tangles, to become a 
thicket. 

guest (gSst), a visitor; a person en- 
tertained. 

guirder (gIVdSr), a coin valued at 
about forty cents. 

guilty glory glows, unworthy praise 
is given. 

gust (gtist), a sudden, brief wind. 

ba-biru-al (h&-bU'Q-&l), custom- 
ary. 

hariow (h&r5), to make holy. 

Ham'e-lln (ham'6-lln), a manufac- 
turing town in Prussia, Germany. 

ham'per (h&m'pSr), a large basket. 

hard by, close or near. 

Has gone to play the rover 
On the meadows of the pole, 

winter has gone away. 

Ha'ver-hlll (ha'v5r-n), city in Mas- 
sachusetts, birthplace of Whit- 
tier. 

haunt (hant; hOnt), to come to the 
mind frequently. 

hav'oc (hfi,v'6k), waste; ruin. 

haze (haz), a light vapor in the air. 

hearth (harth), the fireplace. 

HeI'dl (hrdi). 

her' m It (hdr'mlt), one who lives 
alone. 

he-ro'lc (he-r6'Ik), brave; daring. 

high tide, a festival. 

hoar'y (hSr'I), white. 

hom'o-nym (h6m'o-nIm), a word 
having the same sound as an- 
other word, but different from it 
in meaning. 

hooded beehive, hood-shaped bee- 
hive. 

Hoo'sier (h6&'zhgr), an inhabitant 
of the state of Indiana. 

ho-ri'zon (h5-ri'ztin), the sky line. 

hud'dled (hQd'ld), crowded to- 
gether. 

huddled swarm, confused crowd. 

hue (hQ), color; tint. 

hu'mor-ous-ly (hQ'mgr-fls-lI), in a 
funny manner. 

(lur'ry-lng (hOr'I-Ing), hastening. 



husk'er (htisk'Sr), one who strips 
the husks or outside covering, as 
from Indian com. 

Ich'a-bod Crane (Ik'&-bOd krSji). 

i'dle (rd'l), worthless; useless. 

Il-lu'sion (i-ia'zhiln), an unreal or 
misleading image. 

IMus'trate (I-lils'tr9,t), to ei^plain. 

im-pa'tlent (Im-p&'shSnt), restless 
because of delay. 

Im-pend'Ing feast (Im-pSnd'Ing), a 
festival, near at hand. 

im-pet'u-ous (Im-pSt'a-tis), eager. 

im-prac'tl-ca-ble (Im-prS,k'tI-k&- 
b'l), incapable of being per- 
formed. 

Im-press'- (Im-prSs')f to fix in the 
memory; to imprint. 

In'ci-dent (In'sI-dSnt), an event. 

in-def'i-nlte (In-dSfl-nIt), unmeas- 
ured. 

In-dent' (In-dSntOt to write a Una 
with indention. 

In'de-pend'ent (In'dS-pen'dent) , 
free 

In'fl-nlte-ly (In'fl-nlt-ll), exceed- 
ingly. 

In-gen'ious-ly (In-j6n'ytts-n), in a 
skilful manner. 

In-hab'l-tant (In-h&b'I-t&nt), a per- 
manent dweller in a place. 

In-her'l-tance (hfir'I-t&ns), that 
which comes into the possession 
of an heir from an ancestor or 
other person. 

In high glee, Joy; delight. 

In' land (in'land), the interior part 
of a country. 

In'ner-most (In'€r-m6st), deepest. 

in store, what was about to happen. 

In'su-late (In'sH-iat), to separate so 
as to prevent the transfer of elec- 
tricity. 

In-teg'rl-ty (In-tSg'ri-tl). honesty. 

in-ter'pret-er (In-ttir'pr6t-§r), one 
that explains. 

In'ter-val (In'tgr-vftl), period of 
time between two other periods. 

In'tro-duc'to-py (In'tr6-dttk't6-rl). 
leading to the main subject. 

In-vad'er (vad'Sr), one who enters, 
intending to conquer or plunder. 

In-va'sion (va'zhfin), act of invad- 
ing. 

Iris (rrls), goddess of the rainbow. 

i'ron-sides. Old (I'tlm-sidz), the 
United States frigate, **Constitu- 
tion." 

Ir-rev'er-ent (I-r6v'€r-Snt), show- 
ing want of respect. 

Ir'ving, Washington (tlr'vlns), an 
American author. 

i-tari-cize (l-t&ri-slz), to print in 
italic letters. 

JaKgon-Ing (JM,r'g6n-Ing), chatter- 
ing unintelllgently. 
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Jas'mlne (j&s'min), a shrub noted 

for the fragrance of its flower. 
Joy'ous (joi'uis), happy; delightful. 
Ju'no (J6&'n5), Roman goddess, wife 

of Jupiter. 
Ju'pi-ter (j5&'pl-t5r). the chief of 

the Roman gods. 
Jut'tllng (Jtis'ling), same as jos'- 

tling (Jos'llng), pushing roughly. 

Kel'ler Helen (kSrSr). American 

writer, deaf and blind. 
keKnel (kdr'nCl), the inner portion 

of a seed or grain. 
klKtle (kar't'l), a coat or tunic. 
knight (nit), a warrior in the olden 

times who was sworn to protect 

the weak. 

lack the time to reckon them up, 
have not the time to count them. 

laid the country waste, destroyed; 
devastated. 

iand'scape (l&nd'sk&p), a portion of 
land which the eye can take in at 
a sinsle vie\^ 

Lap'land (L&p'l&nd), Sweden, Nor- 
way, and northwestern Russia. 

lat'l-tude (l&t'I-tad), distance north 
or south from the equator. 

lau'rel (lO'rdl), an evergreen shrub. 

leg'end (lej'Snd; I^'j^nd), any story 
coming down from the past. 

Leg'lon of Honor (le'Jiln), an order 
or society created by the French 

?:ovemment as a reward of merit 
or civil and military services. 
like a gleam of light, to dart or 

flash, as rays of light. 
Ilt'er-a-ture (llt'Sr-a-ttlr), prose 

and poetry. 
Ilve'iong (llv'lOng), whole. 
ilv'er-y (llv'5r-l), dress or uniform 

of a servant. 
loom (Id&m), machine for weaving. 
lord of lands, owner of lands. 
low rustling as they fell, making a 

faint sound, 
lull (liU), to calm; to quiet. 

mad (m&d), gay; wild. 

Ma-don'na (m&-ddn'&), madam; the 
title given to a lady in Italy. 

mag-no'li-a (mfi.g-nd^lI-&), a kind of 
tree, noted for its flowers. 

maln'iand (m&n'l&nd), the princi- 
pal body of land. 

maln-tain' (m9,n-ta.n')> to uphold; 
to support. 

maize (m&z), Indian corn. 

make a clean breast, to make a full 
confession. 

make asters In the brook, reflec- 
tions of asters are pictured in the 
water. 

man (m&n), to supply with men. 

man'l-to (mS.n'I-t5), among the In- 
dians, the spirit or power that 
controls nature. 



man'slon (m&n'shiln), dwelling 
place; any large house. 

man'u-scrlpt (m&n'a-skrlpt), some- 
thing written with the hand. 

mar (m£lr), to damage greatly. 

mar'gin (mS-r'jIn), border; rim. 

mar'i-gold (m&r'I-gdld), a plant 
with yellow flowers. 

mark (mark), a flxed object serving 
to indicate a boundary. 

marsh (marsh), soft, wet land, cov- 
ered partly or wholly with water. 

mask'er (mas'k5r), a person wear- 
ing a mask for disguise. 

mas'sive (m&s'Iv), heavy; bulky. 

mas'ter (m&s't§r), to gain control 
of; to understand. 

masthead of honor, place of honor. 

ma-te'ri-al-ly (mA-te'rl-ai-I), in an 
important degree; substantially. 

mat'ter (mfi,t'§r), quantity. 

ma' vis (ma' vis), the European lark. 

May'flow'er (ma'flou'§r), the marsh 
marigold. 

meran-chol-y (mSran-kOl-I), 
gloomy; sad. 

melancholy hush, mournful silence. 

mel'o-dy (mfero-dl), sweet music. 

Mer'cury (mdr'kQ-rl), the messen- 
ger of the gods. 

mere'ly (mer'll), only; entirely. 

mesh (mSsh), a net; network. 

me-thought' (mS-thOf), it seemed 
to me. 

MId'dle-sex (mId"l-sSks), a county 
in eastern Massachusetts. 

might'y (mit'I), high; wonderful. 

mi'grate (mi'grat), to go from one 
region or climate to another. 

Mi'lan (mi'ian), a city in Italy. 

Miles Stand ish (milz stand'Ish), mil- 
itary leader of Plymouth colony. 

Millet, Jean Frangols (me-lg' jhan 
fran swa'), a French artist. 

min'gle (min'g'l), to combine. 

min'strel (mm'strgl), a musician 
who sang verses to the accom- 
paniment of a harp. 

mi'ser (mi'z§r), a grasping person. 

mis-foKtune (mIs-fOr'tun), ill luck. 

mocks the skies, to make sport of. 

mod'l-fy (mSd'I-fi), to change or 
influence the meaning of. 

mod'u-late (mOd'Q-iat), to vary the 
tone of. 

mold (mold), soil suited to the 
growth of plants. 

Mon-da'min (mOn-da'mIn). 

monk (mdnk), a man retired from 
the world devoting himself to re- 
ligion. 

mo-no t'o-nous (m5-n6t'6-niis), 
without change or variety. 

moons have passed, a "moon" is the 
time occupied by the moon in 
making a revolution. 

mor'tal (mOr'tai), made by man, 
not by natur<^. 
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murfie (mtif'*l), to silence by cover-. 

ing with something, 
mu'tl -ny (mtl'tl-nl), refusal to obey 

authority, 
myr'tle (mdr't'l), a shrub with dark 

green leaves. 
mys'ter-y (mIs'tSr-I), something 

difficult to understand, 
myth (mlth), a story so old that its 

origin is unknown. 

naked woods, without leaves. 

nar'ra-tive (nfi.r'&-tlv), a story. 

Navy Yard (nft'vl yard), a place for 
building and repairing war ves- 
sels. 

needle of my nature dips, is drawn 
to, as a magnet attracts to itself. 

need'less (n§dMSs). unnecessary. 

Nep'tune (nSp'ttln), Roman god of 
the sea. 

noon'tide (n6&n'tld), midday. 

note (not), observe with care. 

Oak Knoll (5k nOl). 

o-bllge' (6-blij'), to require. 

ob-ser'vance (db-sdr'v&ns), a keep- 
ing with care. 

ob'ser-va'tion (v&'shtin), act of 
taking notice; seeing or fixing the 
mind upon. 

ob-serv'ing (db-zQrv'Ing), taking 
notice of by appropriate exercises. 

oc-ca'sion (o-kS.'zhtln), a need or 
requirement. 

oc'cu- paction (Ok'Q-p&'shtin), one's 
principal business; employment. 

O'ma-ha (5'm&-h0), the name of a 
tribe of Indians. 

op'er-a'tor (6p'§r-a'tgr), a person 
who transmits and receives mes- 
sages by telegraph or telephone. 

op-po'nent (6-p6'n6nt), one who 
opposes. 

op'por-tu'ni-ty (6p'6r-ta'nl-tl), con- 
venient time; chance. 

op-pres'slon (6-pr6sh'iin), cruelty; 
tyranny; severity. 

Order of the Round Table, the so- 
ciety of knights, organized by 
King Arthur. 

or'dl-na-ry (Or'dl-nS.-rl), custo- 
mary; usual. 

or'gan-ize (5r'gS,n-iz), to arrange; 
to get into working order. 

O'rI-no'co River (5'rl-n6'k5), a river 
in South America. 

pace (pas), to move or walk slowly. 

palm (pam), a tree with flat, broad 
leaves, growing in warm climates. 

Pa'los (pa'lOs), a seaport of Spain. 

pant'lng (p&nt'Ing), making hot and 
thirsty. 

parch'Ing (par'ching), scorching; 
drying. 

par-tak'Ing (par-tak'Ing), sharing. 

par-tlc'u-lar (par-tlk'tt-l&r), spe- 
c/a/; individual. 



part'ner (part'nSr), an equal sharer 
of something; a companion. 

pat'ent (pat'Snt), sole right, given 
by law, to manufacture and sell 
an article. 

pa'trl-ot (pa'trl-5t), one who loves 
his country and supports it. 

pa'trl-ot-Ism (pa'trl-ot-Iz'm), love 
of country. 

peas'ants (p6z'&ntz), the poorest 
farmers in European countries. 

pe-cuTlar (pS-kHryftr). unusual; 
strange. 

ped'a-gogue (pSd'&-gOg), a teacher. 

peeps upon the world, comes up; 
looks out upon. 

pen'du-lum (pSn'dd-ltbn), a hang- 
ing body that swings by a fixed 
motion. 

pen'e-tra'tlon (p8n'8-tr&'shtLn), ca- 
pacity to comprehend; sharpness. 

per-fec'tlon (pSr-fSk'shtin), highest 
degree of excellence. 

per-form'ance (pSr-fOr'm&ns), that 
which is acted; a show. 

per' 1 1 (pSr'Il), danger. 

perk (pdrk), to straighten up. 

per-mls'slon (pSr-mlsh'tin), con- 
sent; approval. 

per-se-vere' (pdr-sfi-vSr'), to keep 
working hard; to persist. 

Per'slan (pdr'sh&n), a native of 
Persia. 

per'son-al (ptlr's<hi-&l), relating to 
an individual. 

pest (pSst), nuisance; annoyance. 

pic'tured (plk'tilrd), colored. 

ple'bald' (prbOldO. of different col- 
ors; mottled. 

pled (pid), with large blotches of 
two or more colors. 

pll'lar (pirar), post. 

pin'lon (pIn'yQn), a wing. 

pipe (pip), to sing. 

pis' ton (pis'ttin), a movable body 
whose position changes because 
of water or other pressure. 

pieas'ant (plSz'&nt), pleasing. 

pledged allegiance (plSj'd &-1S' 
jans), promised loyalty to. 

plot (plot), plan or main story of a 
literary composition. 

Plu'to (pl<50't6), the god of the 
lower world. 

po infer (point'gr), a hunting dog. 

poised (poizd), balanced. 

poke (pOk). a bag. 

pome-gran'ate (pOm-gr&n'at), an 
Asiatic fruit. 

pomp (pdmp), brilliant display; 
show. 

por'rin-ger (pOr'In-jSr), a dish or 
bowl. 

por'tai (p5r'tai), a door; a gate. 

por'tl-co (p5r'tl-k6), a porch. 

por'tion (p5r'shtin), time. 

pos-ses'sion (pO-zSsh'tin), owner- 
ship. 
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pot'tam (p5t'&J), a dish of ves- 
etables or vese tables and meat 
boiled together; or a thick soup. 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, the 
people in authority became equals 
for the time beinur of those whom 
they ruled over. 

pre-cau'tlon (prS-k6'shfln), care 
exercised beforehand. 

pre-ced'lna (prS-sM'Ing), groins be- 
fore, in time, rank, or importance. 

prefer-ence (prM'Sr-Sns), the set- 
tinflT of one thinflr above another. 

pre-slde' (prfi-zld^), to occupy the 
place of authority. 

press (prSs), to crowd; to hurry. 

pre-valrino (prS-vftring), wide- 
spread; seen nearly evenrwhere. 

prioe of liberty, what we do to gain 
freedom. 

prime (prim), the best part. 

prin'cl-ple (prin'sl-p'l), a rule grov- 
eminff conduct. 

pro-claim' (prO-kl&m'). to declare; 
to announce publicly. 

Proc'ter« Ad'e-lalde (prOk'ter, &d'6- 
l&d), an English poetess. 

prod'uct (prdd'iikt), anything pro- 
duced; the output. 

pro-or«sa' (prO-grSs'), to move for- 
ward. 

proo'resa (prOg'rSs), advance. 

promised glory, the fruit. 

pro-nun'cl-a-tlon (prO-nt&n'sI-ft'- 
shlin), the pronouncing of words. 

Pro-aeKpl-na (pr0-s(ir'pl-n&), 
daughter of Ceres. 

pro- vide' (prG-vId'). to look out for 
in advance: to supply. 

prowl (proul), to rove in a secret 
or stealthy manner. 

psarter-y (sOrt§r-I), an ancient 
musical instrument. 

pul'sat-lno (plU's&t-Ing), beating; 
throbbing. 

pump'kin (ptimp'kin), any large 
variety of squash. 

punc'tu-a'tlon (pttnk'to-ft'shtln), 
division of written composition 
into sentences, and members of a 
sentence, by means of punctua- 
tion marks. 

Pu'rI-tan Sab'bath (pQ'rT-t&n s&b'- 
&th), the strict manner of ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by the 
Puritans. 

quaint (kw&nt), curious; old-fash- 
ioned. 

quan-fl-cft'tlon (kwCl'I-fl-ka'shiin), 
fitness for a given kind of work. 

quart -ty (kwOri-tl), a characteris- 
tic. 

qua'ver (kwa'vSr), to sing with 
trills. 

Queen o' the May, a girl or young 
woman crowned queen in the 
sports of May Day. 



rack (r&k), an instrument of tor- 
ture; to be on the rack, to suffer 
torture. 

ra'dl-ance (r&'dl-&ns), brightness. 

raised letters, raised type used by 
the blind. 

Raph'a-el (r&r&-Sl), Italian painter. 

rap'tur-ous (r&p'tQr-iis), feeling or 
expres3ing extreme Joy. 

ray' less (r&'ies), without rays; 
dark. 

ray less disk of fire, a round red ball, 
naving no rays. 

re'al-ize (rS'&l-Iz), to see or under- 
stand clearly. 

reap (r5p), to cut, as with a sickle. 

rear (rSr), to raise up. 

re-a-wak'en-lng (re-&-w&k"nIng), 
raising into activity again. 

re-beriion (rS-bSrytin), resistance 
to authority. 

received his first patent, a right, 
granted by the government, to 
controPthe sale of an invention. 

re'cent (rS'sfint), fresh; modem. 

re-cess' (re-sSs'). a time of rest; a 
place of retirement. 

rec'l-pe (rSs'I-pS), a direction for 
making some dish in cookery. 

reck'on (r6k"n), to count; to name 
in order. 

rec'og-nize (rSk^Og-nlz), to know 
again; to give approval to. 

rec'oMec'tlon (rek'O-iek'shiin), re- 
membrance. 

rec'om-men-da'tlon (r6k'5-m6n- 
dft'shtin), commendation; favor- 
able mention. 

re-cord'ing (re-kOr'dIng), keeping a 
record. 

re -dress' (r§-dr6ss'), to set right; 
to relieve. 

redressing human wrongs, to set 
right, as a wrong. 

re-dun'dant (re-dttn'dftnt), plenti- 
ful; overflowing; excessive. 

reek (rgk), to smoke. 

refer-encc (r6f'5r-6ns), relation; 
refirard. 

refuge (rSf'iij), shelter. 

re-gaIn' (re-gan'), to recover. 

re'glon (rS'jQn), sphere; realm. 

reign (ran), to rule. 

re-late' (rS-iatO, to tell. 

re-irable (rg-ir&-b'l), fit to be re- 
lied on. 

ren'der (rSn'der), to give back by 
reflection, as a mirror renders 
one's face. 

re-plen'Ish (re-pl6n'Ish), to reflll. 

re-pose' (re-p6z'), to rest. 

rep're-sent' (r§p're-z6nt'), to stand 
m the place of. 

req'ui-si'tion (rSk'wI-zIsh'iin), state 
of being called for, or put into 
use. 

re-8olve' (r6-z61v'), to determine. 
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rw-*pland'ent (r6-Bpien'd6nt), ehln- 

Ins brtshtly. 
re-ipon'aT-bll'l-ty {re-Hp5n'sT-bll'l- 

tl), duty; obligation, 
re-aume' (re-EOm'), to take again; 

returning lun, the coming of 

rev'el-rjf (rev'Sl-rt), boisterous 
DierryraaklnK. 

rev'er-snce <rBv'5r-8nH), honor or 
respect on account ol position or 
relationship. 

Rey'nard (r&'nfird), a name fre- 
quently given to the '"' 

rib'ald (rtb'alfl). low; 



ringing sound oI the 



with a 

skates; 

rip'ened charge (rlp"nd), ripe com. 
rl val (rl'v&l), to strive to equal or 

riv'u-let (rlv'0-iet). a small stream, 
ro'qulsh (rS-glsh), mischievous. 
route (rSOt), road; path; course, 
roy'al (roi'&l), kingly, 
rude'ly Iri^dil), roughly, 
rug'ged (rOg'Sd). rough; strong. 
rumb'lInD (rQm'bllng). making a 

low. rolling sound. 
Ruskln, John (rQs'kln), English aU' 

thor and reformer. 
rui'aet (rils'ft), a winter apple. 
rus'tia (iilB"l). to make a quick 



»a'vor-y (sa'v6r-I), sweet -tasting. 

scint'y <8k&nt'I>, InsufTlclent. 

scene (sen), the place. 

— -'-., in which tbi 

3 laid. 

30n'ir), a Teasel hav- 
ing originally two niasta, but now 
often three or [our. 

aclm'l-tar (sIm'I-tSr)), a curved 

acor'pl-on (skOr'pI-Gn), a poisonous 



•ear (sSr), dry, withered. 
•e-eure' (sB-KQr'), "" 



lake fast. 

_ grasslike herb 

growing in marshy places. 
(afns'ez), feelings as of 



bafned Fiend. 



aa'cred (afi'kred), entitled to rever- 
ence or respect: holy. 

•atfdie-glrth <atLd"le garth), a strap 
which encircles the body of a 
horse to fasten on the eadille. 

sav'age (sav'aj), - ■■ - 



aen'al-bll'l-ty (sEo'sI-hm-tl), power 

to perceive or feel, 
aerf (surf), a slave. 
■e'rles (sB rBi), a number of things 

standing In order and connected 

by a like relation. 
Bhagny mane (sh&g'I m&n), thick. 

aheen (shSn), a glistening bright- 
shriek' of I 

howling n 
shrunk (shrUnk), to withdraw from, 

as in fear, 
shut'tia {shiSt"!), an instrtunent 

used in weaving or sewing. 
alg-nlf'l.cance (slg-nlTl-k&ns), 

aig'nl-fy (sig'ni-flj, express. 

sign language, a system of motions 

or gestures by which thought Is 

expressed by the deaf and dumb. 
silent dead of night, the quietest 

time of night. 
•Im-Mir (slm'l-lftr), somewliat like, 
alpa sweets, drinks the honey little 

*T little. 
Ik (sHllI 
..-.I'der (slL_> 

licious tale o: 

Blip (slip), a space betwec 

Sloop (Bl^'p), a slngle-maated vei 

smlt'ten (smlfn), blaated; d< 

stroyed. 
smuggled my handkerchief, toe 

out In a way to escape notice, 
snow'drop' (snO'drCpO. a whll 



BOl'l-tuda (sOll-tQd), Che atata of 
being alone; a lonely place. 

Bom'bre (aOm'ber), gloomy; grave. 

sounding wing, the wind is thought 
of as having wings like a bird. 

source (aorsi, the cause or origin. 

spar (spdr), a mast. 

spec'trat (.'ipisk'trai), like a ghost. 



spire (Bpir), the topmost point, 
apir'lt-ed (splr'lt-ed), liveiy. 
■plen'dor isplBn'der), brilliance; 



Btaved (atavd). 
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•teed (stSd), a horse. 

steep (step), a height, difficult to 
reach. 

stile (s'tll), a step or set of steps 
for passing over a fence or wall. 

atl'ver (stl'v§r). a Dutch coin worth 
about two cents. 

stock (8tOk). supply of goods. 

stride (strld), step. 

stroll (strSl), to wander: rove. 

stub'ble (stw'l), the stumps of 
wheat or other grain left in the 
ground after reaping. 

sturdy (stttr'dl). strong. 

sub-dued' (sAb-dQd'). softened. 

syb-ilme'ly (snb-lim'll), nobly. 

sub-scrlp'tlon (sflb-skrlp'shUn), act 
of agreeing to take and pay for 
something, as a newspaper. 

sub'stance (sflb'st&ns), the main 
thought. 

sub'ttl-tute (silb'stl-tQt), to put in 
place of. . , 

sub'tle (sflt"l), delicate: skilful. 

suc-ces'slon (sfik-sesh'ttn), a fol- 
lowing in order of time. 

sug'ar*punch'eon (shd6g'er-pan - 
cniin), a large sugar cask. ^ 

suo-oest' Csflg-JSst'), to mention. 

sug-ges'tlve (sug-Jes'tlv). contain- 
ing a suggestion; stimulating 
thought. ^ . 

sult'a-ble (sat'&-b'l), proper; fitting. 

su'mach (sQ'm&k), a kind of shrub 
or tree. . ^ 

sum'ma-ry (siim'&-rl), brief state- 
ment of facts; a summed up list. 

sum'mit (sttm'It). highest point. 

su'per-stl'tlon (sH'pSr-stish'an), a 
great fear of that which is mys- 

I teriouS or unknown. 

surname (sdr'nftm), family name. 

sur-vlv'or (sur-vlv'§r), one who 
still lives. 

swamp (swOmp), wet, spongry land. 

syria-ble (sirft-b'l), a sound or con- 
tinuation of sounds expressed 
with a single effort of the voice. 

sym'bol (sIm'bOl), that which 
represents something; a sigrn. 

sym'pa-thy (slm'p&-thl), feeling of 
sorrow experienced for suffering; 
compassion. 

«yn'o-nym (sln'0-nlm), a word that 
is so near like another in mean- 
ing that it may be used instead 
of it. 

tale (t&l), a story. 

tsw'ny (t6'nl), of a dull yellowish 

brown color, 
te-leg'ra-phy (te-ieg'r&-fl). the 

practice of telegraphing. 
tem'pest ■ tune (tgm'pSst tQn), the 

noise of a storm. 
ten'ant (tSn'&nt), a dweller on land 

owned by another. 



ten'drll (tSn'drTl), a slender, leafless 

organ of a climbing plant, as a 

stem. 
Ten'ny-son, Alfred, Lord (tSn'I- 

si&n arfr§d), English poet, 
test (test), to examine; to try the 

truth or correctness of. 
"The boy who doesn't play is father 

to the man without a Job," the 

boy who doesn't like to play will 

become the man who doesn't like 

to work, 
the meadows are enameled, given a 

glossy surface like enamel, 
the returning sun, the warm sun of 

spring. 
the world Is white with Witty, white 

with flowers and blossoms. 
their time had come, their end or 

death was near, 
thence'forth' (thSns'fftrth'), from 

that time forward, 
thick'et (thik'et), a dense growth 

of shrubbery. 
thread'bare (thrSd'hAr'). worn to 

the thread; worn out. 
thresh (thrSsh), to separate grain 

from its covering, as wheat and 

oats, 
thrive (thrlv), to increase in health 

and size, 
tl'ny (tl'nl), very small, 
tok^n (tOk"n), sign, 
tor'pid (tOr'pId), numb, 
tor'tolse (tOr'ttls), a turtle, 
toss'ing free, to tumble about, as 

the waves, 
tour (t6br), a Journey, 
tow'er (tou'§r), a part of a building 

higher than the other parts. 
trace (trUs), footprint; track, 
trace his footsteps, to follow the 

marks left by anything when the 

thing itself has passed away. 
track (trftk), to follow by means of 

marks left, 
trail (tr9,l), a mark or track left by 

something that has passed, 
train oil (trftn oil), oil from the 

whale, etc. 
tram'way (trftm^wa), a track or 

tram road for carrying coal, 
trans- plant' (tr&ns-piant'), to re- 
move and plant in another place, 
trans-port'ing (trans-pOrt'Ing), 

carrying or conveying from one 

place to another, 
trem'u-ious (trem'Q-lQs), shaking; 

shivering, 
trencii (trgnch), a ditch; a long, 

narrow cut in the earth. « 

tribes f^om the continent, clans 

from the mainland of Europe. 
trib'ute (trIb'Qt), praise or honor 

paid to some one. 
trice (tris), a very short time, 
trim (trim), order; condition. 
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trust (trttst), a responsibility; a 

tur'ban (tdr'b&n), a head dress. 

turf (tdrf), the sod. 

turn'stiie (tflrn'stll). a post with 
four armSp set in a passageway, 
80 that a person may pass by 
turning the arms. 

Tus-cum'bia (t(is-ktUn'bI-&), a city 
in Alabama. 

Twelfth cakes, cakes made for 
Twelfth-night, the evening of 
the twelfth day after Christmas. 

tyKan-ny (tlr'&-nl), oppression; 
cruel treatment. 

Tyr'ol (tir'61), a province of west- 
em Austria. 

un-com'mon-ly (tln-kOm'ttn-lI), 
more rapidly than usual. 

un de-fined' ter'ror (tin dS-fTnd' 
t§r'5r), a fear not clearly under- 
jstood. 

under-take' (Qn dSr-t&k'). to at- 
tempt; to try. 

un'der- world (tin'dSr-wtlrld), the 
earth. 

un-me-io'dl-ous (t&n-mS-lO'dl-Qs), 
without melody or musical qual- 
ity. 

un-suriied (tLn-stirid), not tar- 
nished. 

urge (tlrj), to try to persuade. 

ut^er-ance (tlt'§r-ans), speech; 
that which is expressed. 

ut'ter-ly (tlt'€r-ll), completely. 

va'grant (vft'gr&nt), an idle wan- 
derer. 

vague (v&g), not clearly defined; 
uncertain. 

vague expectation, indistinct hope. 

val'lant (vftryant). brave. 

varor (var§r), courage; bravery. 

van'Ish (v&n'Ish), to disappear. 

va'ry (va'rl), to change in form. 

vas'sal (v&s'&l), a servant in olden 
times: a subject. 

vast (vast), of great extent. 

ven'er-ate (vSn'Sr-at), to hold 
sELcred 

veKdant' (vOr'dant), green. 

ver'dure (vflr'dQr), greenness. 

ver'min (vOr'mln), a small, trouble- 
some animal, such as a rat. 

versed (vHrst), acquainted; famil- 
iar. 

very colors, even the colors. 

ves^ture (vSs'tQr), garment; dress. 

vine'-dress'er (vfu'drSs'Sr), one 
who cultivates grapes. 

vir'tue (vUr'tQ), quality; power. 



vi'slon (vTzh'tin), an imaginary 

sight; apparition; a dream, 
viv'id (viv'id), clear; strong; lively. 
vow (vou), a solemn promise. 

wairing (waring), lamenting; cry- 
ing aloud, 
wain (wan), wagon; cart, 
wan'der-ing (wan'der-ing), roving; 

unsettled, 
ward'er (w6r'd8r), a guard, 
war'rior (w6r'y§r), a soldier. 
wa'ry (war*!), watchful, 
waste (wast), bare; empty. 
way'far'er (wa'far'§r), a traveler on 

foot, 
way'slde (wa'sid), the edge or side 

of the road or path, 
wayward (wa'w§rd), having one's 

own way. 
weath'er.beat'en (w6th'5r-b6t'*n), 

worn by exposure to the weather, 
weath'er-cock' (wgth'?r-k5k'), a 

piece of metal, often in the figrure 

of a cock, turning with the wind. 
weave (w§v), to unite or entwine 

threads of any kind. 
Wc'scr (va-z§r), a river in Grer- 

many. 
west'er-iy (wSs't5r-lI), to the west, 
whispering all their sports among, 

whispering while playing. 
WhiVtl-er, John Green'leaf (whlf- 

I-§r, gr6n'16f), American poet, 
wind freshened (frSsh'Snd), the 

wind grew strong, 
withe (with), a flexible twig or 

branch used as a band; a willow, 
with'ered (wlth'Srd), without leaves 

or with faded leaves on the trees. 
without a mark, without a land- 
mark, 
witness (wlt'nfis), to observe, 
wiz'ard (wiz'ftrd), magician, 
won'drous (wtin'drtis), wonderful, 
wont (wQnt), accustomed, 
wood'chuck (wdbd'chtik), the 

ground hog. 
woof (wd&f), the thread usually 

carried by the shuttle in weaving, 
wres'tie (rSs^'l), to struggle; to try 

to throw another down, 
wretch'ed (rSch'Sd), miserable., 
wrong (rOng), injury; injustice, 
wrought (rOt), worked. 

ye (y§), you. 

York'sliire (yfirk'shCr), the name of 
a county in England. 

zone (zOn), a belt of territory with- 
in which but one rate of postage 
is charged for shipment of mail 
parcels. 
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Abbreviations: 
in arithmetic, 27 
of names of states, 34, 35 
Acceptance, formal, 232 
Address, words of, 46, 60, 73, 88, 

152, 253, 290, 305 
Addressing envelopes, 14, 52, 66, 
67, 68, 71, 231, 232, 264, 
292 
Adjectives: 
definition of, 207 
use of, 209, 210, 295, 306 
proper, 209, 210, 227, 240, 242, 
268, 295, 305, 306 
Adverb, 240, 242, 261, 278, 295, 

302, 306 
Am not, 218 
Apposition, words in, 247, 258, 

261, 305 
Are not, 218 

Argument, making a good, 219 
Autobiography, 83, 85 

Biographical Dictionary, The, 34 
Biographies: 
Bonheur, Rosa, 11 
Colimibus, Christopher, 31 
development of, 83 
Edison, Thomas A., 108 
Keller, Helen, 40 
Millet, Jean Francois, 100 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, 81 
Bloom, 134, 143, 153, 204, 309 
BUyw, 123, 153, 160, 227, 309 
BHng, 134,-143, 153, 165, 266, 

309 
Burat, 281, 287, 302, 309 



Capitalization: 
/, used as a word. 111 
0, used as a word, 110, 116, 147, 

152, 246, 305 
of proper adjectives, 209, 210, 
227, 240, 242, 268, 295, 305, 
306 
of proper nouns, 205, 209, 210, 
227, 242, 265, 293, 305, 306 
with direict quotations, 163 
Catcky 205, 210, 242, 261, 286, 309 
Classes of words: 
adjectives, 207, 209, 210, 227, 

240, 242, 268, 295, 305, 306 
adverbs, 240, 242, 261, 278, 295, 

302, 306 
nouns, 198, 199, 205, 210, 240, 

242, 266, 293, 305, 306 
pronouns, 214, 215, 240, 255, 

278, 292, 306 
verbs, 234, 235, 240, 242, 266, 

283, 303, 306 
Colon with quotations, 163, 174, 

241, 305 

Come, 30, 44, 53, 88, 115, 153, 

160, 246, 309 
Comma: 
with short quotation, 163, 241, 

305 
with divided quotations, 94, 163, 

241, 305 

with words in apposition, 247, 

258, 261, 305 
with words of address, 46, 60, 

73, 88, 152, 253, 290, 305 

Common nouns, 204, 210, 240, 

242, 266, 292, 305, 306 
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Comparison: 

of poems, 185 

of words that describe, 18, 21, 
23, 26, 72, 88, 153, 207, 307 
Composition: 

Airplanes, 129 

American Flag, The, 254 

Audubon Club, 183 

Bird I Know, A, 124 

Birds I Have Seen, 285 

Birds, The, 47 

Birds, The, 124 

Book I Like Best, The, 85 

Boy's Start Upon His Journey, 
The, 187 

Changes I Have Noticed in the 
Spring, 118 

Christmas Gifts, 62 

Class, 237, 270, 304 

Comparison of June and Octo- 
ber, 26 

Cows, 98 

Daily Health Program, 97 

First Day of My Holidays, 213 

Fishes, The, 114 

Flower That Grows in My 
LocaUty, A, 291 

Foods, 95 

Fuel, 80 

Gathering Nuts, 178 

Grain, 49 

Grasshopper, The, 149 

Grocer, The, 95 

How a Dismal Day Spoiled My 
Plans, 189 

How Animals Prepare for Win- 
ter, 36 

How I Made a Christmas Pres- 
ent, 65 

How to Beautify Our Surround- 
ings, 122 



How to Keep Well, 96 

How to Mail or Express a 

Christmas Present, 70 
How to Pop Com, 201 
How to Wrap a Christmas 

Present, 69 
Imaginary Journey, An, 297 
Imaginative Story, 290 
Indian Com, 52 
Keeping Eppie Safe, A, 302 
Life in the Water, 1 14 
Lighting, 105 
Making a Bird House, 127 
May Party, A, 292 
Methods of Harvesting Wheat, 

207 
Milkman, The, 98 
Modem Ships Compared with 

Those of a Century Ago, 262 
Most Enjoyable Season in 

Heidi's Home, 234 
My Garden, 132, 133 
My Happiest Autumn Outing, 

206 
My Happiest Outing, 178 
"Old Ironsides," description of, 

262 
One of My Early Fancies, 267 
Order of the Round Table, The, 

172 
Our School Grounds, 141 
Outing Incident, An, 150 
Paul Revere's Ride, 250 
Piper Calls the Rats, The, 279 
Pleasures I Enjoy that Heidi 

Could Not Have, 227 
Reasons for My Choice, 234 
Report of the Audubon Club, 

257, 296, 303 
River, A, 111 
Rules for Gardening, 135, 150 
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Composition (Contintted): 
Season I Like Best, 160, 161 
Seasons, The, 3 
Some Books I Have Read, 85 
Some Occupations, 21 
Story of a Loaf of Bread, 51 
Simmier Day with Heidi, A, 228 
Sun, The, 105 
Test for, 167 
Thanksgiving Day, 58 
Thanksgiving Exercises in Our 

School, 209 
Toy I Liked Best, The, 166 
Trees, 30 

What I Will Do for Birds, 222 
Why Our Forests Should Be 

Protected, 285 
Compound words, 78, 88, 122, 148, 

149, 152, 177, 305 
Contractions, 179, 201, 204, 210, 

242, 292, 309 
Correct use of words, summary of, 

88, 153, 242, 308 

Dates, writing, 120 
Debate, 220, 222 

Declarative sentence, 217, 221, 
223, 230, 241, 242, 266, 293, 
303, 305, 307 
Describing Things WeU, 191 
Diary: 
keeping a, 120 
summarizing a, 142 
Dictation, 187, 205, 220, 234, 255, 

284 
Dictation Work, Test of, 167 
Dictionary: 

biographical, The, 34 
use of, 108 
Direct Quotation, 163, 164, 165, 
167, 174, 241, 308 



Divided Quotation, 94, 103, 152, 

164, 227, 305, 308 
Do, 53, 55, 60, 64, 88, 115, 123, 

153, 173, 309 
Doesn't, don't, 173, 174, 188, 220, 

221, 242, 261, 309 
Dramatization of: 
At the Telephone, 95 
How the Leaves Came Down, 

29 
Little Red Plume, 56 
Scene in the Market-place, 281 
Scene in a Stage Coach, 216 

Eat, 123, 130, 147, 153, 213, 223, 

227, 309 
Envelopes, addressing, 14, 52, 66 
er and est, 18, 23, 26, 72, 88, 153, 

207, 307 
Exclamation mark with quota- 
tions, 163, 241 
Exclamatory sentence, 220 
Explanation, making a clear, 200 

Fly, 123, 130, 153, 185, 309 

Game — Plum Stone Lidian, 58 
Give, 68, 71, 88, 101, 115, 123, 153, 

233, 293, 309 
Glossary, use of the, 4 

words, 334 
Go, 92, 103, 115, 123, 148, 153, 

160, 223, 246, 309 

He, with you and 7, 179, 193, 242, 

255, 297, 309 
Hear, here, 120, 130, 154, 221, 223, 

308 
Homonyms, 120, 130, 137, 154, 

160, 196, 221, 308 
Hjrphen, in compound words, 78, 

88, 122, 148, 149, 152, 177. 305 
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/, as a word, 111 

/, with you and he, 179, 193, 242, 

255, 297, 309 
/n, into, 140, 143, 146, 153, 283, 
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INTRODUCTION 



The authors of Good English believe that the lesson in English may 
be made one of the happiest, as it is one of the most important, periods 
of the day. They believe that it is possible to teach the children of our 
• schools to express themselves correctly, clearly, and forcefully, in both 
oral and written language, but they do not believe this can be done with- 
out earnest, persistent work, ''line upon line, line upon line, here a little, 
there a little. ' ' 

Some teachers put their strength into the written composition; others 
say that imtU their pupils can speak correctly they will write no composi- 
tions; still others will tell you that they believe it is better for the chil- 
dren to spend the English period reading good literature, than it is to 
use this time for the expression of their childish thoughts in either talking 
or writing. 

Most earnest teachers agree, however, that English work must afford 
opportunity for practice along all these lines. The child must be trained 
in easy and correct expression of his thoughts in speaking and writing; 
he must be led to appreciate what is beautiful in thought and language, 
and inspired with love for the best and purest in literature.* 

The best results in all these directions require two kinds of work: 
first, the development of the creative faculty — ^the child's power to express 
ihimself independently and fluently, both orally and in writing; second, 
the mastery of such rules and forms of expression as will strengthen 
the pupil's hold on the correct use of the language. The authors have 
given large attention to the development of the creative faculty. They 
believe that children should speak and write in order to acquire the power 
to speak and write effectively. Every possible device has been made use 
of to accomplish this end. They realize, however, that children must mas- 
ter the mechanics of the language in order to give correct expression to 
the creations of their minds. Throughout the book, therefore, the mastery 
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of such rules and forms is insisted on as will rationalize practice and fix 
habits of correct speaking and writing. 

This Manual aims to help you to make your teaching more definite, 
more effective, more beautiful. It is neither an inflexible plan of pro- 
cedure nor a set of fixed rules to be slavishly followed in order to use 
GrOOD English as a textbook. It is rather a series of suggestion's, worked 
out by the authors of the book, of which busy teachers may avail them- 
selves, using as many or as few as will be of real service to them in their 
work. You will study your textbook and follow the directions given in 
it, but you will also remember that the best textbook is only a framework. 
Upon that framework the teacher must build. How beautiful the structure 
will be that is reared upon it will depend upon the teacher — ^upon her skill, 
her hope, her faith, her patience, her sympathy. 

The authors of Good English are anxious that teachers shall under- 
stand the plan of the book and the principles that have guided in the 
making of it. To this end, you are urged to read the Introduction^ pages 
iii, iv, V and vi. The work of each year is divided into ten chapters, each 
consisting of approximately 18 lessons, intended to cover the work of a 
school month. This arrangement allows flexibility and enables the teacher 
to repeat lessons that are difficult for the class, and to review thoroughly 
any exercise in which pupils show need for additional practice. 

The study of the forms of good usage will profit little unless these 
forms are established in the daily speech of the pupils — ^in their conversa- 
tion with the teacher and with one another — ^in all studies, on the^play- 
ground, at all times. Pupils must become critical of the language they 
use, and sensitive to correct expression; they must be inspired with the 
ambition to improve their manner of expressing themselves. Only under 
such conditions will they be willing to struggle for good expression and 
to put forth the effort necessary to win success. 
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PART ONE— FIFTH GRADE 



CHAPTER ONE 

Note: For mid-year cla43ses, the material for this Chapter maj be 
made more timely by substituting Lesson 102 for Lesson 1. 

The definite lesson unit of this book lends itself to flexibility, to varia- 
tions and adjustments to suit conditions. Not only may individual lessons 
or groups of lessons be shifted to make the material more timely, but local 
sabjects for composition may be substituted for any suggested in the text. 
Two or more days may be spent on a given lesson, or a lesson may be 
omitted, when necessary to secure the best results. Pupils should not be 
unduly urged or retarded in their progress merely to make the chapter 
unit coincide with the calendar month. 

Note that the work of the year consists of ten chapters, each intended 
to provide lessons for one school month. In order to give flexibility, allow- 
ing for reviews and for stress of certain lessons found to be difi&cult for 
children, the chapters — except One and Ten — consist of approximately 18 
lessons each. 

You will note, also, that the lessons which compose a chapter are 
dominated by a common theme. These themes follow the activities of the 
school, thereby correlating vnth the curriculum and avoiding the necessity 
of preparing separate parallel material. While this arrangement is espe- 
cially advantageous to autumn classes, it may, by substitutions of literary 
selections and rearrangement of themes indicated in a note at the beginning 
of each chapter, be made almost as well suited to classes that begin the 
book in the middle of the school year. No one book can meet fully the 
carricnlum requirements of both classes of pupils; a separate book for each 
class will alone solve this problem completely for both promotion divisions. 



LESSON 1— PICTURE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop the power of observation. 
To cultivate free self-expression. 
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Teacher's Frepaxation 

The study of the picture. 

Preparation of questions. 

Make sure your lesson is so planned as to develop the observation, 
thought, and expression of the child. 

First, have pupils observe the picture. 

Second, bring out, by questions, the thought and imagery of the 
story. 

Third, have the story told in connected form. 

Make full use of the picture for purposes of paragraphing and out- 
lining. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Note: Have pupils provide themselves with notebooks for recording 
their compositions. 

LESSON 2— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them see the pictures it contains. 

To induce them to talk freely about it. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To show preparation for winter. 

To emphasize characteristics of September. 

Teacher's Preparation , 

Become familiar with the poem. 

Be prepared to ask questions to develop the thought and to make plain 
the meaning of all passages. 

The Lesson 

Talking and writing presupposes something to say and someone to 
say it to— a speaker and an audience. The first step in language teaching 
is to get ideas — a rich stock of conversational material, for if children are 
to talk and write interestingly, they must have interesting thoughts to ex- 
press. Literature not only furnishes a background of ideas and fancies, 
but it also gives models of correct expression of these thoughts. 

Moreover, themes for conversation and written expression should have 

a basis in the child's personal experience. The literary selections presented 

in the book center around characters and incidents that are significant to 

the children through their own experiences. Literature, therefore, furnishes 
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a basis for the oral and the Tvritten compositions. Every lesson in literature 
should, also, enlarge vocabulary, increase flexibility in the use of words, 
and give firmer control of correct usage. 

Pupils should be encouraged to ask questions 0/ one another and to 
exchange experiences. They should prepare two or three questions, not given 
in the book, to ask their classmates. The lesson should consist of an inter- 
esting conversation conducted by the children themselves, with the teacher^ 
acting as a guide. They do not recite to and for the teacher merely, but 
they are engaged in a social exercise, cooperating with one another in a com- 
mon work of interpreting a selection through the sharing of experiences. 

To memorize a stanza, pupils should read the lines through thought- 
fully several times, trying to commit them to memory as they read. When 
they think they know the stanza, they should try to write it from memory; 
then compare their work with the text. If their work is not perfect, they 
should study in the same way a few minutes longer, and then try to write 
the lines. 

A complete summary (pp. 311-317) of the language facts taught in the 
third and fourth grades makes possible a thorough review of these facts 
in close articulation with the work of this book. Frequent reference to 
this summary is made in the early lessons of the book. See pp. 3, 6, 8, 9, 
etc. This unique plan for welding together the books of the series accom- 
plishes three important* purposes: (1) It furnishes the teacher a con- 
venient synopsis of the language facts which pupils have studied in a pre- 
ceding grade; (2) it furnishes the pupil with compact reference material 
for "brushing up** his knowledge after the summer vacation, thus strength- 
ening the foundation of language facts which are to be developed a step 
I further; (3) and it gives flexibility in review, since the pupil turns to the 
Bununary only when he has forgotten some particular fact. 



LESSON 3— COMFOSITION 

T«acber'8 Aim 

To develop freedom of expression. 
To establish correct grammatical forms. 
To inspire the desire to interest others. 
To wateh for grammatical errors. 
To avoid interruptions whenever possible. 
To insist on clear enunciation and pronunciation. 
To encourage each pupil to take part in the lesson. 
To require every pupil to talk loud enough to be heard by everyoni' 
ia the class. 
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Tbe Lesson 

Bead ''The Signs of the Seasons'' by M. E. N. Hathaway in Elson 
Primary School Beader, Book III. 

This poem will be a good introduction to this oral composition lesson. 

Name the four seasons. 

When does each one come? 

Tell what the poem says that spring brings. 

What else does it bring! 

What do winter, summer, and fall bring! 

A few questions will suggest others and will start the conversation. 

What is the subject of today's lesson? 

Name the seasons. 

When does each one come! 

Tell what each brings. 

Winter brings cold weather, ice, and snow, and is the rest time of 
nature. 

Spring brings the warm winds and the rains and is the awakening of 
nature. 

Summer brings flowers, fruits, etc., and is the growing time. 

Autumn brings the harvest time, the preparation for winter. 

Every pupil who takes part in the discussion should face the class 
while talking. If the children can be assembled* about a table for the 
discussion, better results may be secured, for the children will engage 
more freely in an exchange of ideas with each other and feel less and 
less that they are reciting to the teacher and for her. Her problem is 
to secure the maximum of discussion on their part uHth the minimum of 
talking on her own part. 

However, the teacher must not fail to contribute her own experience 
at the opportune moment when interest in a topic begins to lag, nor 
must she fail to introduce a new topic when interest in the one under 
consideration is well expended. Then, too, the teacher must hold pupils 
to the topic; aimless wandering away from the subject is a common fault 
among children. In addition, she will employ some corrective methods that 
will gradually overcome the more common errors of speech. 

LESSON 4— LEABNING WOBDS: THE GLOSSABY 

Vocabulary growth is an important phase of language work. Children 
should gain steadily in their knowledge of words, both in meaning and 
pronunciation. They must learn to avoid monotony and add interest to their 
speech by using variety in their words and thus avoid repeating again and 
again a few words or expressions. 
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The book has a Glossary (see pages 318-328) containing words that 
offer special irocabularj training either of pronunciation or meaning. A 

.QUoaaaij is more needed in a language text than in any other, because such 
a book is trying to strengthen vocabulary and develop icord power. The 
lesson given is merely a type of the kiijid of assignment that should be 

- made whenever there is need for preparation on words. This plan is superior 
to the use of fixed word-study lessons in the text. Some of the advantages 
are: (1) It is flexible and can be used according to the needs of the par- 
tieolar class; (2) it contains many words commonly mispronounced; (3) 
it establishes the ** dictionary habit," and gives the pupil definitions within 
his understanding; (4) it distributes word study throughout the year, in- 
stead of massing it in a few lessons; (5) the pupil studies the word in its 

; proper setting in a sentence, not as an isolated word in a mere list. 

I 

I 

y LESSON &-^LIT£BATXJB£ 

Use the questions in the lesson to aid in the development of the 
thought. Others will suggest themselves to the children and to you. It 
, is good practice to have pupils prepare two questions, not given in the 
book, to ask their classmates. The free interchange of thoughts and 
experiences among the children is necessary for language growth. 

If your pupils have a limited vocabulary, using the same words and 
expressions to convey thoughts of widely differing kind, do not be dis- 
eobraged. Resolve to make certain and sure progress in extending their 
Toeabulary. See that each lesson adds to the working vocabulary of your 
pupils at least one new word. Systematic stress at this point will hawe 
teUing effect en Jthe language power of the children. 

Do not be discouraged if grammatical mistakes are frequent in the 
talking and writing of your pupils. Single out one or at most two com- 
mon errors and follow them up until the correct form is an established 
habit. This is best accomplished by securing the cooperation of the chil- 
dren in a vigorous attempt to acquire control of correct usage in each case. 
If you will say the correct form when the child makes an error in his 
speech, having him repeat this form, he will go on with his talking without 
interruption to his train of thought. Soon he will correct himself, saying 
the correct form before you do ; then one common error has been supplanted 
hy a correct form. 

An effective plan is to select one or two prevailing errors among 
your pupils and give frequent brief drills on the correct form. Then, 
by unremitting watchfulness, the correct habit will become established in 
the speech of the children. If at the beginning of each chapter you make 
meh a plan, to be followed for the month, you will succeed in removing, 
one by one, the more glaring common grammatical errors of your pupils. 
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Do not make the mistake of attempting to correct too many errors at a 
time; choose one or two and make your efforts count by persistent -watch- 
fulness and by the help of the children themselves. No corrective work ^ 
can succeed fully that does not gain the aid of the pupils. They must be] 
inspired with the desire to speak with correctness and effectiveness if the 
best results are to come from your work. See Manual suggestions for Les- ; 

son 2. 

f 

LESSON a— WORD STUDY— COMPOSITION 

Befer to Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 4. 

LESSON 7— THE PABAGBAPH 
Teacher's Aim 

To teach the paragraph. 
To teach indention. 

To direct the attention of the children to the oneness of the thought 
contained in a paragraph. 



•= 



Teacher's Preparation 

Plan the steps you will follow in developing the lesson. 

Be prepared to point out examples of last lines of paragraphs that i 

differ from other lines by not being full length. \ 

The Lesson ] 

The importance of the paragraph as the unit of discourse justifies} 
the school in directing the child's attention to it early in his work of ^ 
composing. Children's compositions differ from those of adults more in 5 
their lack of sequence than in the kind of words used or in the struc- j^ 
ture of the sentences employed. Progress in composition is, therefore^ 
more a matter of growth in the consecutive power than in any other sing^ 
particular. This growth will be natural, if we use the opportunities w8^ 
have to impress upon children the importance of sequence in sentences and* 
the unity of the paragraph. 

Call the attention of pupils to the fact that the sentences follow each 
other, making a full line in each case except the la^t line of the paragrapK 

LESSON 8— MAKING THE PABAGBAPH (Continued) 
Refer to Manual suggestions for Lesson 7. 

LESSON ^—SEE, SAW, SEEN 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach the correct use of the forms see, saw, seen. 
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fMclMr's Preparation 

Write the following sentences on the board: 

1. I saw the goldenrod. 

2. I have seen the apple orchards. 

3. Can you see the gentian? 

4* The milkweed pods were seen yesterday. 

5. The butterfly was seen fluttering in the road. 

6. The girl had seen the asters. 



lie 

Follow the development given in the lesson. Then consider the sen- 
nces on the board. Which of them tell of present time! Which tell of 
ist time? What words are used before seen in the other sentences? 

Investigations show that one-fourth of the errors in verbs made 
r children are due to confusion of the past tense and the past participle, 
d that these mistakes occur in a small number of verbs. Mistakes in the 
e of the forms of see are more common than those of any other verb, 
ddently here is the place for you to lay stress. Make war on mistakes 
the use of the forms of see. It is clearly possible for you to establish 
e correct use of the forms of see, if only you consider it worth doing. 

In the selection of words to be treated for correct usage, the authors 
.ve been guided, not by mere personal opinion, but by scientific investiga- 
ms of the errors most frequently made by pupils, especially stressing 
e 14 verbs shown to be responsible for 85 percent of the verb errors 
' children — see, do, come, go, run, sit, lie, give, begin, ring, write, take, 
'edk, sing (drink). These ** demon" verbs are attacked again and again 
r recurrent treatment, with a view of establishing their correct use. 

WOBDS IN A SEBIES 
eadier'e Aim 

To develop words in a series. 

To teach the use of commas in words of a series. 

"eaclier^s Preparation 

Prepare other sentences containing words in a series and place them 
n the board. 

Ike Lesson 

The frequent use of words in a series makes this a helpful lesson 
a written work. Careful children will readily supply the needed eommas 
)etween the words composing the series, but careless pup>i!s> • will require 
MU in order to establish the habit and make the plad&g of the comma 
^ automatic process. ' ' "^ 
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Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
Refer to Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

LESSON 10— PICTURE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate the power of observation. 

To lead the children to talk freely about the picture. 

To develop the power of comparison. 

The Les9on 

A few questions will start conversation and guide the discussion. Use 
the questions given in the lesson. Are oxen used now? Where? How 
many have ever seen an ox team? 

Every lesson calls for some written work, following oral discussion. , 
This is intended to place written composition in its proper place in rela- 
tion to oral expression, in view of the greater importance of the latter, 
and its function in preparing for the former. This arrangement insures, 
also, that systematic daily gains will he made hy the children in the control 
of writing as a mode of expression. Use the board for giving rapid drills in 
the use of written expression that requires attention on the part of the ^ 
children, as, the placing of the apostrophe in possessives and contractions, j 
the making of quotation marks, the placing of a period after abbreviations, ^ 
etc. Frequent rapid practice at the board will serve to establish these j 
forms as automatic processes. Use the writing period to gain practice and *. 
speed in the control of the pen as a mode of expressing thought. 

J 

Written Exercise 

J 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Example of a pupil's written exercise: 

It is a very fine day. Let us walk across the field and watch the men J 
plowing. I 

Look, how many oxen there are! Six big stout oxen. They are very 
strong animals and very gentle, too. 

It takes two men to take care of them. One man is making the oxen 
go, and the other one is guiding the plow. 

The ground is very rocky and hilly. Back in the distance I can see 
the woods. It seems as though it is early in the morning and the men are 
very happy. 

I believe this picture was painted in France, because Rosa Bonheur 
painted this picture and Rosa Bonheur is a French name. Rosa loved 
animals very much. 
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LESSON 11->IJTERATUBE 
Mdier'B Aim 

To induce the ehildren to talk freely about the story. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To interest them in the work ef a great artist. 

Midher's Preparatioii 

Secure pictures of Bosa Bonheur and of some of her paintings most 
teresting to children. 

Mark mistakes in the compositions of Lesson 10. 

lie IflesBon 

Use the questions given in the lesson to develop the thought of the 
ory; these will suggest others to the children and to you. It is an 
eal to which the teacher aims, when the children exchange experiences 
eely among themselves, assuming full responsibility for the conduct of 
.e lesson as they would of any social period of their own making. 

To secure this free self-expression, the children's confidence must be 
on, for until we have done this there cannot be that freedom of expres- 
on that makes the discussion of a selection bo delightful. Only in an 
mosphere cf sympathy and good-will can children be led to compose. 
iter to Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

LESSON 12— LETTER WBITING 

aftcher'B Aim 

To review the heading, salutation, body, close, and signature of letters. 

To review the address of letters. 

To review the punctuation of the above. 

he Lesson 

The blackboard is the faithful aid to the teacher in her work in 
inglish. Use it freely for demonstration and illustration. Pupils should 
e given frequent practice at the board in the rapid writing of sentences 
lat furnish drill in making punctuation marks, capitals, etc.; also, in 
ertain exact forms, such as the parts of a letter and those used in 
ddreswng a letter. 

If the children are sent to the board to write the heading, the salvr 
ation, the closing, and the signature of a letter, drawing four lines for 
he body of the letter, they will refresh their memory of these formal 
letails, and mistakes will be anticipated. Then, if each pupil steps to 
08 right and marks mistakes in the work of his neighbor and, returning 
his own, corrects the errors noted by his neighbor, the needed drill will 
nrepare for the written exercises of the day's lesson. Brief, snappy drills 
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Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
Befer to Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

LESSON 10— PICTUEE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate the power of observation. 

To lead the children to talk freely about the picture. 

To develop the power of comparison. 

The Lesson 

A few questions will start conversation and guide the discussion. Use 
the questions given in the lesson. Are oxen used now? Where? How 
many have ever seen an ox team? 

Every lesson calls for some written work, following oral discussion. 
This is intended to place written composition in its proper place in reli* 
tion to oral expression, in view of the greater importance of the latter, 
and its function in preparing for the former. This arrangement insoKS) 
also, that systematic daily gains icill be made by the children in the oontrd 
of writing as a mode of expression. Use the board for giving rapid drills in 
the use of written expression that requires attention on the part of the 
children, as, the placing of the apostrophe in possess! ves and contractions, 
the making of quotation marks, the placing of a period after abbreviatioM, 
etc Frequent rapid practice at the board will serve to establish these 
forms as automatic processes. Use tlie writing period to gain practice and * 
speed in the control of the pen as a mode of expressing thought. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the book. 

Example of a pupil's written exercise: 

It is a very fine day. Let us walk across the field and watch the men 
plowing. 

Look, how many oxen there are! Six big stout oxen. They are very 
strong animals and very gentle, too. 

It takes two men to take care of them. One man is making the oxen 
go, and the other one is guiding the plow. 

The ground is very rocky and hilly. Back in the distance I can see 
the woods. It seems as though it is early in the morning and the men aie 
very happy. 

I believe this picture was painted in France, because Bosa Bonheur 
painted this picture and Bosa Bonheur is a French name. Bosa loved 
animals ybtj much. 
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After the legend of the gentian has been told by the children, they 
are asked to write it. They are now prepared to write, for their interest is 
mi its height and each has had his knowledge enriched by that of his 
classmates. To tell the legend of the gentian is not to reproduce the story 
2U3 given in the text, but, given these ideas, the children are to present 
them in their own way; they are to tell the story as they understfind it. 
This makes the exercise one of creative language work, not the reproduc- 
tion of the language of the legend as it appears in the book. Befer to 
Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

UBSSON 16— OOMPOSITION 

A few questions of an informal kind will start the conversation. If 
children are asked to talk on the topic (a), they will have little to say; 
there is need for suggestion and for the expression of others; a question 
sets up something to talk about that seems less formal than the topic 
found in the outline. What does occupation mean? Name some of the 
occupations of men. Where is each one practiced? Name some occupations 
of women. Where is each one practiced? Name the occupations of children 
and tell where each is practiced. Why do people work? 

LESSON 17— PIOTTJBE STUDY 

Every oral lesson should be a preparation for the written exercise 
that follows it. If children use weak opening sentences or faulty forms, 
the oral exercise is the place to develop strong beginning sentences and 
to establish correct forms, using the blackboard and all the children as 
aids. Much of the useless drudgery of marking papers for mistakes may 
be avoided if in the oral lessons the errors that appear in the written 
work are anticipated. 

However, remember that intelligent criticism includes points of excel- 
lence as well as of weakness, and that encouragement miust predominate. 
The interest in the more important oral lesson must not be sacrifi(ied for 
the less important written exercises. This means that a well-conducted 
oral lesson makes for greater effectiveness in the use of language in 
written composition. It goes without saying that the first marks of a 
successful oral composing lesson are interest in the subject and spontaneity 
in expressing opinions -and experiences, Befer to Manual suggestions for 
Lesson 2. 

LESSON 18-^MONTHLY BEVIEW 

The review should both test and drill pupils on the language facts 
treated during the month. Obviously the ability on the part of pupils to 
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apply a principle is vastly more important than the ability to define 
a formal definition is decidedly worth fixing in mind. Much practice 
board in rapid drill in lyriting sentences, dictated by the teacher, ini 
the use of language' facts treated during the month is desirable — at 
under speed tests. Everything should be done to avoid monotony 
monthly review exercise — contest, games, etc., should be freely emj 
See the Manual suggestions for Lessons 12, 14, etc. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
Lade more timely by including Lesson 104. 



IiESSON 1&— LITEBATUBE 

•adier'B Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To arouse thought and quicken the imagination. 

To develop freedom of expression. 

To help children recall individual experiences. 

To show preparation for winter, and October's characteristics. 

oacher's Preparation 

Become familiar with the poem. 

Prepare questions to develop the thought of the poem and to make 
Lain the meaning of all passages. 

he Lesson 

Because of space limitations the questions in the lesson can be only 
iggestive. Many others will occur to the children and to you. 

Make sure that the children have content for every word and expression 
3ed in the poem. Explain the force of together in the first stanza, and see 
I at pupils understand the meaning of these words : rwcUf thriftless vagrant, 
ayside things, haunt, boasts, 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Pupils should be able to 
>mpose a paragraph that will please others and interest themselves. 

The correction work is for the benefit of the child, not the teacher, 
id for this reason the child should do as much of the correcting as pos- 
ble. Parts of compositions may be copied on the board and with the 
'ay on in the hand of the writer the errors may be pointed out by the 
embers of the class and the corrections made by the pupil. This relieves 
ie teacher of much of the usual drudgery of teaching composition and may 
3 made an exercise of great value and interest to the pupils. Individual 
inferences with the children for the correction of written work as often 
3 time will permit, will be found to be one of the most valuable helps that 
an be given to them. Interest and some rivalry may be added if vou divide 
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the class into two equal groups, and compare the total scores of the two 
** sides." These group exercises — socialized recitations — ^in corrective work 
will help each pupil to find his own errors by making him more keenly 
observing and more sensitive to error. See Manual suggestions on group 
rivalry for Lesson 14. 

LESSON 20—COMPABISON OF WOBDS THAT BESCBIBE (REVIEW) 

A review of Lesson 14 will be helpful ; for further practice, the follow- 
ing words may be compared: 

red redder reddest 

hot hotter hottest 

blue bluer bluest 

slow slower slowest 

LESSON 21— COMPOSITION 

Open your books to Lesson 14; we will review it. 

A few questions will start the conversation and guide the discussion: 

We have a lesson in comparison today. 

What two months do we compare? 

Compare the length of days of June and October 

How warm is it in June? 

How warm is it in October? 

Compare the temperature of June with October. 

Compare the temperature of October with June. 

How do the trees look in June? 

How do they look in October? 

Compare the trees in June with those in October. 

Compare the grass in June with the grass in October. 

Compare the* grass in October with the grass in June. 

How do the flowers look in June? 

How do they look in October? 

Compare them. 

Compare the fruits in June with those in October. 

LESSON 22— ABBREVIATIONS IN ARITHMETIC 

This lesson should be taught so thoroughly that no pupil will misuse 
any of the simple abbreviations. Be particular to require the unfailing use 
of the period in writing abbreviations. The rule for the use of capital let- 
ters in abbreviations should be learned and applied through enough practice 
to make sure of correct work. 
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UBSSONS 23— LITEBATUBE 
Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 1, 2, S, and 5. 

LESSON 24— DRAMATIZATION 

The selection of characters will be the first requirement in order to 
dramatize the poem. How many characters will you have? Where will the 
scene be laid? Use the dialogue given in the poem for the conversation. 

LESSON 25— COMPOSITION 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 5 and 16. In every class there 
are some children who are timid and who must be encouraged to talk. They 
should be made to feel that they have something to give and that you want 
to hear it. Bespectful attention should be given the speaker by the children. 
An interested audience helps any speaker; he likes to know that his listeners 
are interested in what he is saying. 

Of course, the children must feel that their teacher has inexhaustible 
supplies on which to draw for the illumination of the subject, but they must 
also feel that they can contribute something that is wanted. The aim is to 
give the maximum of opportunity for free self-expression on the part of 
the children with the minimum of talking on the part of the teacher. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the teacher should not contribute to the dis- 
cussion; on the contrary, she will give her own experience at the opportune 
moment and wiU skillfully introduce a new topic when interest in the topic 
in hand begins to wane. 
Supplementary poems: 

"The Tree,'' by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, in Elson Primary School 
Beader, Book IV. 

' ' The Snowflake and the Leaf, ' ' by Helen Preble, in For the Children 'a 
Hour, by Carolyn S. Bailey. 

LESSON 2&—COME, CAME, COME 

Teacher's Preparation 

Write several sentences on the board, using the different forms of 
come. 

The Leseon 

See suggestions in the Manual for Lesson 9. 

LESSON 27— BIOGBAPH? 

Use the questions given in the lesson, extending the list. Make sure 
of the meaning of the words, referring to the Glossary, page 318. 
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LESSON 28— THE BIOGBAPHICAIi DIOTIONABY 

If your pupils do not know how to use a dictionary, refer to Book I, 
Part II, Lessons 26, 43, 44, 52, 62. 

LESSON 2»— ABBBEVIA.TIONS OF NAMES OF STATES 

The pupils will write from dictation the abbreviations given in the list« 
They will then open their books and correct any mistakes they have made. 
How many had a perfect score? Why do these abbreviations begin with 
capitals? Follow the directions for written work given in the lesson. 

LESSON 3(K— ABBBEVIATIONS OF NAMES OF STATES (Contiwued) 
Follow the plan outlined in the preceding lesson. 

LESSON 31--00MP0SITI0N 

What is meant by the subject, ''How Animals Prepare for Winter"? 

A list of animals of each kind, grouped according to covering, may 
be written on the board as they are named by the children. How does each 
class of animals prepare for winter? Follow the directions given in the 
lesson for the written exercise. Have some of the games that are written 
read to the class. 

LESSON 32— PIOTUBE STUDY 

What do you see in the picture on page 37? Describe them. Did you 
ever see one? Where? Where do these foxes live? For whom do yon think 
they are watching? If the story suggested by the picture can be written 
in one paragraph, there would be no use of making two paragraphs of it; 
on the other hand, if what you want to say belongs in two or more groups, 
use more than one paragraph. 

Experimental tests, such as those made at the University of Wisconsin 
by Professor Starch, show that the standard rate of writing original com- 
positions for fifth grade dhildren is 14 words per minute; in dictation, 17 
words per minute. If your pupils are below this rate, the writing period 
may be utilized to increase their speed. If half the time of the language 
period is given to the conversation and the remainder to the writing and 
reading of the compositions, the time distribution will bring .results in 
both oral and written composition. 

LESSON 33— PLUBALS IN £5 

In Lesson 148, Part II, Book I, a rule was learned for forming plurals 
bjr adding s to the singular. Ask the children what rule for forming plurals 
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they have already learned. Ask them to give examples of words so formed. 
Pollow the development of the lesson in the book and see that pupils learn 
the rule thoroughly. 

I.E8S0N 34— IiITEBATTJBE: FOBMINa PLUBAL8 (REVIEW) 

The correct use of ' ' cunning ' ' should be a vocabulary gain in the study 
of this lesson. What are "soft words"? Have children who may have 
seen foxes in the park explain why they are called "cunning." 

Befer to Lesson 3 in Manual for aims in retelling stories. 

LESSON 35— LITEBATUBE 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 3&— LEARN: TEACH 

This lesson is intended to give such thorough drill on these two words 
that the children will not again misuse them. 



LESSON 37— MONTHLY EEVIEW 

Beview the use of the dictionary. See Manual suggestions for Lesson 
18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 119, 120, 125, 128, and 130 for 
Lessons 38, 41, and 53. 

LESSON 38— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them see the pictures the author has made. 

To induce them to talk freely about the poem. 

To aid them to recall individual experiences. 

To show preparation for winter. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the poem. 

Prepare questions to develop the thought of the poem. 

Prepare to explain the meaning of difficult passages. 

The Lesson 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 3. Make the literature 
lesson a pleasing hour to all the pupils. 

Ask pupils what things the, poet mentions that show the approach of 
winter (grasses, roses, lilies, etc.). Which are the last to say "good night'* f 

Supplementary poem: 

* ' November, ' ' by Alice Gary in Elson Grammar School Beader, Book I. 

LESSON 39— WORDS OF ADDBESS 

This lesson aims to teach the use of the comma with' words of address. 
Ask pupils to read the last two lines of the fifth stanza of the poem 
of Lesoon 38. To whom are these lines addressed? "Who is addressed in the 
next to the last stanza? Observe the use of the comma in both these 
instances. Learn the rule given in heavy type. 

Dictate the following sentences to the children at the blackboard, after 
the lesson in the book has been treated. 

1. Girls, what did you do with the pins? 

What punctuation mark have you used? Where? Why? 
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2. I know it, Mary, but you must do as you would be done by. 
What is the word of address here? How is the sentence punctuated? • 

3. Will you help me with my work, Anna? 

What is the word of address here? How is this sentence punctuated? 
Why! 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for written work. 



LESSON 40— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To develop free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

To help the children arrange their thoughts. 

Teacher's Preiuuration 

Secure pictures of the birds of the locality for use in class. 

The LesBon 

Name the birds that remain all winter. 

Can you find their pictures? 

How do they prepare for cold weather? 

Name the birds that migrate. • 

Why do they migrate? 

Can you tell how they migrate? 

(a) Singly. 

(b) In pairs, 
(e) In flocks. 

Supplementary poem and story: 

''Sing On, Blithe Bird," by William Motherwell, in Elson Grammar 
School Beader, Book I. 

''The Story of Blue-Wings,'' in TJie Emerald Story Boole, by Ada and 
Eleanor Skinner. 



LESSON 41— PIOTimE STUDY 

See suggestions in Manual for Lesson 1. 

LESSON 42^-OOMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

See Manual suggestion for Lessons 3 and 16. 
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Teacher's Preparation 

• Secure samples of different kinds of grain for use in the class. 

The Lesson 

How many kinds of grain have you? 

Are there any kinds you do not have samples of? 

How is each grown? 

How is each harvested? 

Give the uses of the various grains. 

LESSON 4S— LITEBATUBE 

How does the windmill describe itself in the first stanza? What does 
it see? What is a harvest 'Hhat is to be''? How does the windmill flin^ 
its arms? What does it hear? What is a ** flail"? What are ** threshing 
floors"? Where does the windmill stand? Who makes the miller "lord of 
* lands"? 

Use the questions given in the lesson. Encourage the children to ask 
questions of each other. 

LESSON 44— COMPOSITION 

Name the different kinds of grain. 

Which kind is used for bread ? * 

How is the ground prepared in the spring? 

How are the seeds planted? 

Describe the growth. 

How was the grain harvested? 

Describe each step carefully. 

What is done with the grain at the mill? 

Who bakes your bread? 

How is bread made? 

LESSON 4&-^0MP0SITI0N 

Teacher's Aim 

Bead again Manual suggestions for Lessons 3 and 16. 

Pupil's Preparation 

Bring a stalk of corn for use in class. 

The Lesson 

About what are we to talk today? 
How 18 the seed planted? 
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Describe the plant. 

Look at the ear carefully. 

Describe the husks, kernels, and cob. 

How is corn harvested? 

Tell the different uses of com. 

Oral language is more important than written expression; we talk more 
thin we write. In addition, oral language is a preparation for the written; 
it enriches thought, quickens the imagination, and begets interest in the 
auDJect. Therefore, in this book written composition is invariably preceded 
by oral discussion of the same or a related theme. 

The advantages of this arrangement are obvious; the literature fur- 
nishes a background of suggestive ideas^ and the interpretation of it 
makes for vocabulary growth and for flexibility of expression; the themes 
grow out of the literature and have their basis in the children's experiences; 
the free conversation leads the children to arrange what is in their minds 
in purposeful order, with some regard for sequence; in short, in the oral 
lesson the pupil formulates his thoughts and puts them out in word-forms 
whieh he chooses for the purpose of conveying these thoughts to others. The 
oral lesson, therefore, offers opportunity for corrective work that not only 
has its effect on the pupil's speech, but also on his written expression. 

Most teachers, particularly those who are inexperienced, are disap- 
pointed and often discouraged because the written compositions are so 
meager and matter-of-fact when compared with the preceding oral exercise, 
80 rich in ideas and so sprightly with touches of the imagination. But there 
are valid reasons for this disparity between the spontaneous oral discussion 
and the unimaginative written composition. The speech organs are so well 
under the control of the child that little or no attention is required in their 
operation; on the other hand, to talk by means of the pen requires that 
much of the child's attention must be given to the mechanical details of 
writing, thereby narrowing the field of ideas and weakening the activity. 
of the imagination ; the method is slow and clumsy, and in consequence the 
result is a meager output when compared with the richer and more spon- 
taneous oral discussion that preceded. This is a condition that must be 
accepted as a perfectly natural one, but every opportunity for giving prac- 
tice on the board and elsewhere in the ready control of the mechanics of 
writing should be utilized. 

« 

LESSON 46— LETTEB WItlTINa 

If a review of the parts of a letter is necessary to insure the avoid- 
iftnee of mistakes, give rapid blackboard work in writing a salutation^ a 
■ lieading, a complimentary closing, etc. By tbia tima t\ift ^^KiV^cti ^wiJ^^ 
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write a letter with much facility so far as the forms are concerned. The 
body of the letter will always offer opportunity for improvement and growth 
similar to that of any other kind of composition. 

Artificial letters, written to nobody and for nobody to see, lack spon- 
taneity and naturalness. A good letter is written to a particular person for 
a particular reason. The school must manage to make letter writing real 
and purposefid. This can only be done by making a real reason for writing, 
other than to teach the child to write a letter — a bit of instruction, as such, 
that the pupil is not interested in acquiring. If the School or an individual 
pupil desires some particular kind of information, make that the basis of 
the letter writing; all the children will be glad to contest for the best sam- 
ple letter for this particular purpose. 

LESSON 47— LETTER WRITINa (Continued) 

Teacher's Aim 

To review letter writing. 

To teach how to write a recipe. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Copy this or some other recipe on the board: 

VAS8AB FUDGE 

fS cups of white granulated sugar, 
1 tablespoonful of butter. 
1 cup of cream, 
% caJce of chocolate. 

Mix the sugar and cream in a pan. Place on stove and allow to become 
hot. Then put in the chocolate, broken up into fine pieces. Stir vigorously i 
and constantly. Put in butter when mixture begins to boil. Stir until a 
sainple creams when beaten on a saucer. Then remove from stove and beat 
until quite cool. Pour iiuta buttered tins and when cold cut in diamond- 
shaped pieces. 

The Lesson 

Read the letter you wrote yesterday. 

For what did you ask? 

Look at the recipe on the board. 

Can you put your recipe in this form? 

LESSON 48— do/ DID, DONE 

See suggeations in Manual iox "LeaaoxL ^. 
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LESSON 49-^-COMPOSITION 

faaclier'8 Aim 

Bead again Manual suggestions for Lessons 1, 2, 3, and 5. 

^eaclier's Preparation 

Secure pictures of Indians for use in class. 

IhiB Iiesson 

How many have seen Indians? 

Who are theyf 

Describe them. 

Have you ever seen their homes? 

How do they dress f 

What do they dot 

What is a "warrior chief"! 

Describe him. 

Whom did he meet in the forest? 

What did they do? 

What happened at the close of the day? 

What did the chief find in place of Red Plmne? 

What did Red Plume tell the chief to do? * 

What did the Chief find upon his return? 

How did they celebrate? 

Who will tell the story to the class? 
Supplementary poem: 

'*The Song of Hiawatha," by Henry W. Longfellow, in Elson Gram- 
nar School Reader, Book I. 

LESSON 50— DEAMATIZATION 

How many characters are there in the story? 

Where is the scene laid? 

Write carefully the conversation of the story. 

LESSON 51— PLUBuOiS IN VES 

Before beginning the lesson of today, refresh the memory of the chil- 
dren on rules previously learned for the forming of plurals. See Lesson 
148, Part I, Book I, and Lesson 33, Part I, Book II. 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for forming the plurals of 
Words ending in / or fe. These rules are an aid in spelling this class of 
irords. 
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LESSON 52— PICrrmE STUDY 

Ask the children to look at the picture carefully and describe it, fol- 
lowing the outline given in the lesson. 

Give about half of the time you assign to the written part of the 
lesson to the writing of the composition, and the remaining portion of 
time to the reading by pupils to the class of as many of the compositions 
as time allows. 

LESSON 63— COMPOSITION 

Why do we observe Thanksgiving Day! 
Do you know how the custom began? . 
How was Thanksgiving observed long ago? 
How should it be observed now? 
How shall we observe it this year? 

Supplementary poem and stories: 

"The First Thanksgiving Day," by Margaret Junkin Preston in 
Elson Grammar School Reader, Book I. 

Three Thanksgiving stories in Stories for Every Holiday, by Carolyn 
S. Bailey. • 

LESSON 54— COMPOSITION 

Read carefully the directions for this game. 

Would you like to play it? 

What articles do you need for playing it? 

Learn to play the game well and then write the written exercise. 



LESSON 55— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 142, 
and 143 for Lessons 56, 57, 58, 60, and 68. 

LESSON 56— LITEBATUBE 

Teadier's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 

To help them interpret the thought and spirit of the poem. 

To aid them to recall individual experiences. 

To point out characteristics of December. 

TeadMT's FreiMiration 

Become familiar with the poem. 

Prepare questions to guide the conversation. 

The Lesson 

While the teacher reads the poem aloud to the class, the children will 
note the pictures that they see. The selection is used to give a setting 
for the month's work and to bring to the pupils a picture of olden time 
Christmas celebrations — a picture they will get much better if the poem 
18 read to them. At the close of the reading they will each describe one 
picture noted. 

This is a subject that children will discuss with interest. They often 
wander from the main line of discussion and it remains for the teacher 
to bring them back to the topic in hand. The manner in which she does 
[' this is most important. Suppose a child wanders from the topic and 
talks of something wholly unrelated to it; she interrupts him by saying 
**You ivere not asked to talk of that point" ; the result will be that this 
child will be slow to give her his thoughts again. A better plan is one 
that leaves the pupil in a comfortable state of mind; she would merely 
say, "Perhaps Sir Walter Scott did not think of that; does he mention 
it any where f" This will make, return to the topic in hand easy and 
itatnral. 

fiopplementary stories and poems: 

Many excellent Christmas stories and poems may be f ou\id Vi^. 1V& \^^^ 
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entitled, ** Little Folk* 8 Christmas Stories and Plays/' compiled by Ada M. 
Skinner. 

*'A Visit from St. Nicholas," by Clement C. Moore in Elson Gram- 
mar School Eeader, Book I. 

LESSON 67— COMPOSITION 

Some children are ever ready to talk even though they have little to 
say. Such children try to make up for their meager thoughts by saying 
over again and again the same thing. 

It is not fair to a child to allow him to go on repeating his state- 
ments, connecting them with "and's" and **so's.'* Pupils in this grade 
are not too young to be taught to say what is in their minds and then stop. 
The fault is ours, if we do not teach them self-control. **Know what you 
want to say and stop when you have said it,** is a good slogan for a 
school to adopt. This is a lesson in which children will talk with much 
interest and freedom. 

Supplementary stories and poems: 

See books mentioned in Lesson 56. 

LESSON 5&— UTEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To train the power of observation. 
To inspire children to talk freely. 

Pupil's Prepaxation. 

Read the story carefully and study the picture. 

Prepare two questions not given in the book to ask your classmates. 

Tbe Lesson 

Use the questions given under ''Study of Story.*' 

"Who was Father Bernardo? Who was Mary? 

What did Father Bernardo call his "dumb daughter*'? 

What happened to his hut? 

What kindness did Mary show him? 

What blessing did Father Bernardo ask for Mary and the oakf 

What became of the tree? 

Tell the story of Raphael and Mary. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 5&— PLUSAIiS IN lES 

Beview rules for forming plurals previously learned. 
Learn the rule given in this lesson. 
Pollow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON G(>--COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Preparation 

Mark mistakes in the composition of Lesson 58. 

Bemember that corrections are for the purpose of aiding the pupil in 
his next composition. 

The Lesson 

Some pupil will read the subject of today's lesson. 

For whom did you make a Christmas present? 

What did you make? 

Why did you make this particular thing? 

Of what materials was it made? 

How was it made?- 

AjBk the children to follow the directions for the written exercise given 
in the text and then to copy their compositions of the previous lesson, cor- 
recting all mistakes. 

Supplementary story: 

* * The Christmas Tree Club, * ' by Carolyn S. Bailey in Stories for Every 
EoUday. 

• 

LESSON 61— ADDBESSINa ENVELOPES (REVIEW) 

Give a brief review of addressing envelopes, using the board. 
Follow directions given in the book. 

LESSON 62— THE BUSINESS LETTEB (AN OBDEB) 

Follow the development of the lesson as given in the book. 

Letter writing is an important phase of composition, and children 
should be trained to know how to go about the writing of a letter con- 
fidently. The forms should be so thoroughly established that errors may 
not be found in them. Facility in the use of these forms should be secured 
by patient drill. Make the letters real and purposeful, not artificial and 
perfunctory. 
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LESSON 63— THE BUSINESS LETTEBr— (AN APPLIOATION) 

Introduce the lesson with a review of letter writing. 

What is a business letter? 

How does it differ from a friendly letter? 

What is the address of a letter? 

The teacher ydll follow with the development given in the book. 

LESSON 64— THE BXtSINESS LETTER {REVIEW) 

Teacher's Aim 

To review letter writing. 

To correct mistakes in a letter. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Mark the mistakes in the letters written in the previous lesson. 

The Lesson 

In letter writing so much depends on the arrangement, spacing^ and 
appearance of the letter that the children should be inspired to give close 
attention to these details. The effect of many letters is lost by careless 
folding, uneven and clumsy creasing of the letter. The letter should be 
folded to fit the envelope and in a way to open easily. This is a teacliable 
fact that children should practice. 



LESSON 65— G/VJE:, GAVE, GIVEN 

The forms of give appear among the six to eight verbs most commonly 
misused. Investigations show that common errors in verb forms include 
a small list of verbs; the task of overcoming this fault is, therefore, lim- 
ited and possible. Instead of allowing your pupils to go on to the next 
grade, and to the next, with give at the head of the list of conmion errors, 
decide to eliminate it now. Make war on errors in tJie use of tlie forms of 
give, in season and out of season; secure the cooperation of the children; 
encourage them at all times to criticize one another, always in the most 
friendly and sympathetic manner. 

Copy the following sentences on the board for additional drill in the 
use of the forms of give: 

1. I gave the boy a book. 

2. Give him a pencil, too. 

3. The ball was given him yesterday. 

4. The balls were given him yesterday. 

5. He has given me his picture. 
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6. Mary said, "They liad given me the ticket before I started." 

7. They have given me permission to go home. 

Follow the development given in the book and then ask the children 
to look at the sentences on the board. 

Which expresses- present time? 

Which form of give is used in this sentence?. 

What time is expressed in sentence (1)? 

Which form of give is used in this sentence? 

Bead sentences (3) and (4). Why do we use was in the one and 
were in the other? 

Which form is used with have, has, and had? 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, have pupils review the use of 
capitals' in these sentences. 

LESSON 66--COMPOSITION 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, omit the word Christmas in the 
title of the composition. 

Teacher's Aim 

To give practice in describing processes. 

To teach how to give directions for others to follow. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Provide paper, box, ribbon, and cord for class demonstration. 

The Lesson 

What are we to do today? 

Who will put the present in the box? 

If it will wrinkle, be careful how you fold it. 

Put a card in the box, to show who sent it. 

Wrap the box in tissue paper and tie it with ribbon or fancy cord. 

Then wrap this in wrapping paper. 

Tie with strong cord, knotting wherever two cords cross each other. 

Suggestive wrappings: 

1. Wrap the present in tissue paper. 
Place in box. 

Tie with cord or ribbon. 
Wrap in wrapping paper. 
Tie with strong cord. 

2. Wrap the present in tissue paper. 
Tie with ribbon. 

Wrap in wrapping paper. 
Tie with cord. 
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LESSON 67— COMPOSITIOIT 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, change the title of the composi- 
tion by omitting the word Christmas. 

Teacher's Aim 

To teach how to mail Christmas packages. 

To stimulate free conversation about the subject. 

To give practice in making directions for others to foHow. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Secure n map of the postal zone districts. 

Secure specimen insurance blanks for illustration. 

Have some Red Cross stamps for illustration. . 

Copy on the board the postage rates for the various classes of mail, in- 
cluding Parcel Post and Special Delivery, and the most important direc- 
tions and regulations for the use of the mails. 

The Lesson 

Our lesson today is about what! 

Who will explain how to .wrap a Christmas present? 

Where should you write the address of the person for whom it is in- 
tended? 

Where should you write your own address? 

In the upper left hand comer write the name of the contents as, 
Mdse., Flowers, First Class, etc. 

Example : 



Mdse, 



Miss Helen Jones 

241 John Ave. 
From 

Mary Black Chicago, III. 

Jamestoii\Ti, N. D. 



What is the difterenee in postage of sealed and unsealed packages? 
Look at the postage rules on the board. 
What do we mean by first-class matter? 
What is the rate? 
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What is second-class matter? 

What is the rate? 

What is third-class matter? 

Give the rate. 

What is another name for fourth -class matter? 

What is the rate? 

What do we mean hj "zones''? 

B7 which doss will the Christmas package be sent? 

What change in class and rate would it make, if we sealed the package? 

How do we insure packages? 

Fill out a blank for insuring a package. 

What is the rate for insuring a package? 

What are Bed Cross stamps? 

LESSON 68— UTEBATUKB 

The enjoyment of the poem with the children should be the chief aim 
in the reading and study of this selection. 

Bead Manual suggestions for memorizing in Lesson 2. 

LESSON 69^MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18^ page 17. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 154 and 156 for Lessons 70, 
T2, and 86. 

LESSON 70— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them interpret its meaning. 

To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 

To aid them to recall individual experiences. 

* 

To show characteristics of January. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Familiarize yourself with the poem. 

Think of examples of **the false" to be rung out. 

Think of examples of **the true*' to be rung in. 

Ae Lesson 

Use the questions in the lesson to develop the meaning of the poem; 
^ese will suggest others. Have pupils memorize one of the stanzas. 
Bead suggestions for memorizing in Manual, Lesson 2. 

LESSON 71— RING, RANG, RUNG 

Follow the directions given in the book. 
For suggestions, see Lesson 9. 



LESSON 72— LETTER WBITINQ 

This lesson should impress upon the children the obligation that rests 
jpon the recipient of a gift to write a prompt acknowledgement of the re- 
membrance. It should also teach the need for a letter that is polite in the 
correct spelling of every word used; polite in its neatness and in the cor- 
rectness of its letter form; polite in its correct use of capital letters, and 
122 the neat folding of the paper to fit the envelope. 
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LBSSON 73— OJTEBATUBE 

These questions will start conversation and guide Ibe discussion: 
How did primitive peoplfe measure timef 
Describe a sun dial. 
Why was it not a success? 
How was the water clock madef 
Describe the clepsydra. 
How was a candle used to tell timef 
Describe the hourglass. 
Who made the first clock? 

When and by whom was the first watch made? 

Bead to pupils Irving 's story, '*How the Dulth Measured Time," 
Good English, Book Three, page 160. 

liEBSON 74r— LITERATtJBE 

The questions in the lesson will suggest others. The children should 
be encouraged to prepare two questions to ask their classmates. 

An interesting story to read to the children or to inspire them to read 
themselves is Frank R. Stockton's '*The Clocks of Rondaine. " It is an 
excellent plan to suggest stories related to those developed in the language 
lessons for pupils' home reading — ^books available at the library. Review 
In class stories read out of school, to stimulate fui.iier library reading. 

I.ESSON 75— PIOTUBB STUDY 

This lesson should call out some interesting personal incidents and 
lead to a good composition. The study of a picture cultivates the power of 
observation and the power to draw inferences from what is observed. 
Make sure that all children can read time from the clock. 



LESSON 76— WHEN WOBDS 

Interest may be added to this, lesson by dividing the class into two 
groups and keeping a score of the errors made by each "side" in the 
arrangement of the words in columns or in the sentences written. 



t.ESSON 77— COMPOUND WORDS 

i'requently used compound words are generally written without the 
hyphen, such as grasshopper, something, gaslight, ourselves^ afteTX(,Q<y^^ 
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birthday f honeybee, railroad, lamplight, and lifetime; while thirty-one, clear- 
cut, tree-tops, etc., use the hyphen. Only by reference to the dictionary 
can pupils be certain of the use of the hyphen in compound words. 

LESSON 78— LITERATTJBE 

Teaclier's Aim 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Secure samples of coal. 

Collect pictures of miners and mines. 

The LeBson 

What do we get from mines? 

Describe the inside of a mine. 

What inventions have made the miner's work easier f 

What makes the miner's work dangerous? 

Betell the story. 

Examine the different kinds of coal. 

Can you tell what makes the difference? 

Written Exercise 

Make an outline and write a story about "A Lump of CoaL*' 
Suggestive outline: 

(a) Where it was. 

(b) How mined. 

(c) Where taken. 

(d) What became of it. 

LESSON 7&— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share individual experiences. 

To gain knowledge of fuels. 

The Lesson 

How many kinds of fuel do you know? 

Where is each obtained? 

How is it obtained? 

Find out the cost of each. 

Which kind do you use at home'? Why? 
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UBSSON 80— LITEBATUBE 

This is a story of whose life? 

Write the name on the board. 

Write it again, using an initial for the middle name. 

How did you punctuate itf 

Write the name, using initials for the given and for the middle name. 

How did you punctuate it? 

Bead the story thoughtfully. 

Account for the use of the capital letters used in this story. 

Follow the directions given in the lesson for written work. 



LESSON 81— BIOaBAPHY AND AUTOBIOaBAPHY 

The development given in the lesson will serve as a guide. 
The following list of topics may be helpful in suggesting others equally 
good, or better: 

(a) My parents. (c) My brothers and sisters. 

(b) My birthplace. (d) My schooling. 

(e) Incidents in my life. 



LESSON 82— LITEBATUBE 

Make sure of vocabulary growth in every lesson in literature; also, 
that the children have content for all expressions found in the selection. 
Ask children to give the meaning of all inverted sentences in the poem, 
such as ''And gather closer the circle round,'' etc. Use the questions 
given in the lesson. 



LESSON 83— AUTOBIOQBAPHY {JREVIEW) 

Teacher's Aim 

To revise the autobiography written in Lesson 81, correcting mistakes. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Mark the mistakes in the compositions of Lesson 81. 
Use individual mistakes for gains in class progress. 

The Lesson 

The children wiU rewrite their autobiographies, correcting mistakes 
marked by the teacher or by pupils. See Manual suggestions for Lea&Qn& 
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14 and 19. In all written work, establish the habit of pupil-examinatipn 
hefore the composition is handed to you. 

LESSON 84r— COMPOSITIOir 

Ask pupils which book they like best. 

Each pupil wiU write the name of his preference on the board. 
TeU where you used capital letters and why you used them. 
Tell the story briefly. Why do you like it? 

I.ESSON 8&— OOMPOSTnOir 

Teacher's Aim 

To review the writing of titles of books. 

The Lesson 

Pupils may write on the board a list of books each has read. 
Each pupH wiU give reasons for his use of capital letters. 
Each pupil will tell briefly what each book in his list is about. 

LESSON 86— PICTXJBE STUDY 

Befer to Manual for suggestions for Lesson 1. 

LESSON 87— HALF-YEAELY SUMMAEY 

Review each point thoroughly, giving extra drill on those needing It. 
Use the blackboard freely, by placing many examples on it. 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may b< 
made more timely by substituting Lesson 1 for Lesson 102. 



LESSON 88— LITERATURE 
Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them appreciate the thought of the poem. 

To induce them to talk freely about it. 

To aid them to recall individual experiences. 

To show characteristics of winter. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be familiar with the poem. 

Be prepared to ask questions to stimulate thought. 

Be prepared to explain the meaning of all passages. 

The Lesson 

Use the questions given in the lesson and any others that pupils may 
offer. Children should be encouraged to ask questions of each other and 
to answer them. 

Bead the Manual suggestions for memorizing given in Lesson 2. 

Note: If you have a mid -year class, drill in this lesson on words of 
address and the punctuation used with them ; also give a brief review of the 
Half -Yearly Summary. 

LESSON 89— LITERATUBE 

Variety in the conduct of language lessons is most important. Don't 
be monotonous and prosy; change the manner of approach to the lessons; 
invent ways of giving new interest to the lessons; devise schemes for 
securing the active attention of all the children all the time. 

One device that may often be applied helpfully is the division of the 
class into groups, each group having a specific task to claim its undivided 
attention. These ' ' sides ' ' may be treated to rivalry by keeping a score of 
errors made for each **side." The aim is to keep all children in the class 
thinking as closely as the one who is reciting is forced to think. 
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LESSON 90— GO, WENT, GONE 

For suggestions see the Manual for Lesson 9. 

Corrective work should receive unremitting attention. Select one or two 
common errors prevalent in your class' and stress the correct forms until 
the right habit is established; then^ take up another error and follow up 
this fault in the same manner. Only in this way can any effective work be 
done in overcoming faulty English. 

But in all corrective work, the cooperation of the pupil must be secured. 
He must want to speak with correctness, if your efforts are to be successful 
in improving his speech. Your duty lies in the direction of stimulating 
his ambition and creating the desire to talk and write well. You will suc- 
ceed best if you quietly give the correct form every time he uses the in- 
correct one; he will repeat the correct expression without interrupting his 
train of thought. Soon he will anticipate you, making the correction himself 
before you have had time to say the correct word. 

A high standard of correct expression in the language exercise and a 
low standard in all other studies will not bring permanent improvement. 
The same careful attention that prevails in conversation in the English 
lesson must be given in other lessons, on the playground, and elsewhere. 
Children should correct each other in conversation, alvmy in friendliness and 
in a spirit of helpfulness, 

LESSON 91— INDIRECT QUOTATIONS 

The changes in word forms necessary in making direct quotations 
into indirect quotations are confusing to many children. The exercise 
has much in it that is constructive and it gives training in the flexibility 
of expression. 

A brief review of quotation marks at the board makes a good intro- 
duction to this lesson. You will know whether your pupils will be helped 
by such preparatory drill exercise. 

LESSON 9^— DIVIDED QUOTATIONS 

The Lesson 

Copy these quotations on the board, omitting the punctuation marks: 

**What is your name?" asked the king. 

"I am August Strehla. My father is Karl Strehla. "We live in Hall» 
and Hirschvogel has been ours so long," said August. 

"And have you truly traveled inside this stove all the way fr<^^ 
Tyrol?" 

^^Yes/' said August. 



\ 
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"Who bought the stove of your fatherf*' asked the king. 

**Soine traders," said August. 

**What sum did thej pay your father, do you know?" asked the king. 

**Two hundred florins," said August. "It was so much money, and 
he is so poor, and there are so many of us." 

**You will give to this boy's father the two thousand gold ducats 
that you received, less the two hundred florins that you paid him," said 
the king to the dealers. "You are great rogues. Be thankful you are 
not more greatly punished." 

After giving the work in the book, have the children read the sentences 
on the board and tell where to put the punctuation marks. 

I.ESSON 93— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

To give knowledge of foods. 

The Lesson 

These questions will start conversation: 

How many kinds of food are there? 

What is the difference between them? 

Where does each come from? 

What time of year is each eaten in greater quantity? 

Tell how these foods are prepared for use. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Beference book: 

How We Are Fed, by J. A. Carpenter. 

LESSON 94--COMPOSI'tION 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 3. 

This lesson should help the children to gain an organized knowledge 
of the stock carried in a grocery store, such as vegetables, canned goods, 
'niits, sugar, eoffee, etc. Only a rough classification need be attempted, 

LESSON 95— COMPOSITION 

This lesson may be made a class exercise or it may be made a lesson 
^ which eaeh individual writes the dramatization. Adopt whichever plan 
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LESSON 90— GO, WENT, CONE 

For suggestions see the Manual for Lesson 9. 

Corrective work should receive unremitting attention. Select one or two 
common errors prevalent in your class' and stress the correct forms until 
the right habit is established; then, take up another error and follow up 
this fault in the same manner. Only in this way can any effective work be 
done in overcoming faulty English. 

But in all corrective work, the cooperation of the pupil must be secured. 
He must want to speak with correctness, if your efforts are to be successful 
in improving his speech. Your duty lies in the direction of stimulating 
his ambition and creating the desire to talk and write well. You wiU suc- 
ceed best if you quietly give the correct form every time he uses the in- 
correct one; he will repeat the correct expression without interrupting his 
train of thought. Soon he will anticipate you, making the correction himself 
before you have had time to say the correct word. 

A high standard of correct expression in the language exercise and a 
low standard in all other studies will not bring permanent improvement. 
The same careful attention that prevails in conversation in the English 
lesson must be given in other lessons, on the playground, and elsewhere. 
Children should correct each other in conversation, alvmy in friendliness and 
in a spirit of helpfulness. 

LESSON 91— INDIRECT QUOTATIONS 

The changes in word forms necessary in making direct quotations 
into indirect quotations are confusing to many children. The exercise 
has much in it that is constructive and it gives training in the flexibility 
of expression. 

A brief review of quotation marks at the board makes a good intro- 
duction to this lesson. You will know whether your pupils will be helped 
by such preparatory drill exercise. 

LESSON 9^— DIVIDED QUOTATIONS 

The Lesson 

Copy these quotations on the board, omitting the punctuation marks: 

**What is your name?" asked the king, 

"I am August Strehla. My father is Karl Strehla. "We live in Hall, 
and Hirschvogel has been ours so long," said August. 

"And have you truly traveled inside this stove all the way from 
Tyrol?" 

^^Yes/' said August. 
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"Who bought the stove of your father?" asked the king. 

'*Some traders,*' said August. 

**What sum did they pay your father, do you know?" asked the king. 

*'Two hundred florins," said August. "It was so much money, and 
he is so poor, and there are so many of us." 

**You wiU give to this boy's father the two thousand gold ducats 
that you received, less the two hundred florins that you paid him," said 
the king to the dealers. "You are great rogues. Be thankful you are 
not more greatly punished." 

After giving the work in the book, have the children read the sentences 
on the board and tell where to put the punctuation marks. 

LESSON 93— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct jgrammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

To give knowledge of foods. 

The Lesson 

These questions will start conversation: 

How many kinds of food are there? 

What is the difference between them? 

Where does each come from? 

What time of year is each eaten in greater quantity? 

Tell how these foods are prepared for use. 

W!ritten Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Beference book: 

How We Are Fed, by J. A. Carpenter. 

LESSON 94— COMPOSITION 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 3. 

This lesson should help the children to gain an organized knowledge 
of the stock carried in a grocery store, such as vegetables, canned goods, 
fmits, sugar, coffee, etc. Only a rough classification need be attempted. 

LESSON 95— COMPOSITION 

This lesson may be made a class exercise or it may be made a lesson 
itt which each individual writes the dramatization. Adopt whichever \»\ass^ 
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promises most profit to your pupils, in view of their ability iii composltloii. 
Have the dramatization read to the class when it is finished. 

LESSON 96— HOW TO KEEP WELI. 

Have the Pledge studied carefully. Explain each part and show the 
effect upon the body. 

LESSON 97— COMPOSITION 

Bead the program carefully with the pupils. 
Allow the pupils to discuss each point. 

Some home conditions may be discovered that will aid the teacher 
in dealing with special cases. 

LESSON 98— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 19 and 93. 

The Lesson 

Pupils will open their books at Lesson 98. 

What is the subject of the lesson? Who will read the list of topics to 
be discussed? 

Some pupil will tell all he can about (a) ; others will add to his account 
of the appearance of cows. While talking about topic (a), pupils will not 
touch upon .(b),. (c), and (d). In this way the children learn to stick to a 
topic under discussion. 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 3. 

LESSON 99^COMPOSITION 

The importance of oral l^anguage as a preparation for written expression 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. In the oral lesson pupils organize their 
thoughts on a subject and express these thoughts in definite language. This 
organizing of one 's thoughts, formulating them in words, is composing. 

The written lesson offers an opportunity for the pupil to refine and 
improve his oral composition. The written composition is more tangible 
and may be made more exact than the oral. But this refinement is done at 
the expense of spontaneity and imaginative features. The written compo- 
sition has fewer pictures in it; it is more matter-of-fact. But the oral com- 
posing is the one we all use most; and when we improve oral speech we 
also make gains in written expieaaioTi. 
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These and other questions that occur to the children >/ill guide the dis* 
msfidon: 

What is a milkman? 

How does he deliver milk? Make the description plain, following each 
4tep in the day's experience. 

What is the price of milk? 

LESSON 100— PICTUBE STUDY 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 10, 17, 32. 
Use the questions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 101— BIOGBAPHY 

ffescner's Aim 

Bead M^^^^^ suggestions for Lesson 80. 

Veacber's Preparation 

Make a collection of Millet 's pictures for use in class. 

Tbe Lesson 

Make sure that the children have content for all the words found in the 
lesson ; particular attention should be given such a word as * * peasant, ' ' the 
meaning of which differs from that common in this country. The following 
questions will aid in guiding the conversation: 

What is a biography? 

Whose biography is this? 

Where did Millet live? 

Describe the town. 

Describe the Millet family. 

What opportunity did Millet have to attend school? 

In what was he most interested? 

How did he happen to paint peasant life? 

How many of Millet's pictures do you know? 

Which ones do you like best? 

Bead the story again. 

Betell it. 

LESSON 102^LITEBATUBE 

Bead the suggestion in the Manual for Lesson 2. 

Help the children to enjoy this fine patriotic poem, so full of action 
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and stirring sentiment. Help them, to translate its lines into concrete 
meaning. 

Supplementary stories and poems: 

See six selections in Elson Grammar School Reader, Book I^ Part I. 

LESSON 103— MONTHLY REVIEW 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
lade more timely by omitting Lesson 104. 



LESSON lO^r-UTEBATUBE 

'eaclier*s Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 
To enable them to recall individual experiences. 
To encourage them to talk freely about the poem. 

eacher's Preparation 

Be familiar with the poem. 

Prepare questions to develop the thought of the poem. 

Be prepared to make plain the meaning of all passages. 

he Leseon 

Ask the children to point out the comparison given in the poem. With 
hat is the snow compared? In what particular is there a likeness between 
lie snow and the army? Why is the plowboy ** whooping"? What do you 
jam about March from the poem? 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 2. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, and you study this lesson in 
Bason, omit the plural of army. 



LESSONT 105— COMPOSITION 

•eacher's Aim 

To cultivate free self-expression. 

To establish correct grammatical forms. 

To share experiences. 

To enlarge the children's knowledge of lighting. 

he Lesson 

How many kinds of lighting are there? 
Name the natural kinds. 
Name the artificial kinds. 
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Mention the uses of each. 

"Wliat dangers are there in the use of artificial lighting? 

Follow the outline given in the lesson. 

LESSON lOe^-COMPOSITION 

A few questions will guide the discussion: 
What make this room so light? 
When does the sun seem to rise? 
How does the sky look at sunrise? 

Where does the shadow fall into this room at nine? At ten-thirty? At 
twelve? At one? At three-thirty? 
When does the sun seem to set? 
How does the sky look at sunset? 
Does the sun always rise at the same time? 
Does it always set at the same time? 
When does it rise the earlier, in summer or in winter? 
When does it set the earlier? 
The uses of the sun are: 

(a) To give light and heat. 

(b) To dry roads and clothes. 

(c) To aid growth of vegetation. 

(d) To aid in telling time. 

Supplementary poems: 

The following are in Elson Grammar School Beader, Book I: "Morn- 
ing," by iRobert Browning; ** Today," by Thomas Carlyle; '^ Night," by 
William Blake ; ' * The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, ' ' by Frances Bourdillon. 
Reference reading: 

' 'Balder," Cooke's Nature Myths. 

''The Wind and the Sun," Msop*s Fables, 
The Sunbeam," in The Child's World, by Emilie Poulsson. 



<<i 



LESSON 107— LITEBATUBE 

These questions will start the conversation: 
Who was Apollo? Where did he live? 
What did he do every morning? 
Who went with him? What was the work of each? 
What did Apollo do every evening? 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, drill on the plural of skji, 
party, etc. 
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IX8S0N 108— PXCTUBE STUDY 

Teacher's Aim 

Ta cultiyate the power of observation. 
To develop free self-expression. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be familiar with the story of the picture. 

The Lesson 

TTse the questions given in the lesson to develop the story of the picture 
and to guide the conversation. Have the children ask each other the ques- 
tions and give the answers. 

The oral discussion will serve as a preparation for the written composi- 
tion. Use it to anticipate and avoid common errors in the written work» 
If your pupils are below the standard rate of writing, give special drill 
exercise, to develop speed in writing. 

LESSON 109— THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

Teacher's Preparation 

Follow the development given in the book. Then for additional drill 
use the following words: 

Achilles Narcissus Vulcan Arachne 

Jupiter Mercury Minerva Clytie 

LESSON 110— UTEBATUBB 

Whose biography do we study today? 

When was he born? 

How did he get his education? 

When did he publish ''The Grand Trunk Herald"? 

Tell about his work in telegraphy. 

What has he invented? 

Every lesson in the study of literature should be a pleasant hour for 
all the children; all should contribute to the conversation; interest and 
progress are impossible without participation; the child does not fully 
enjoy a lesson to which he does not make a contribution. Strive to secure 
the active participation of the timid, the slow, and the neglected. 

LESSON 111— LITERATUBE 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 4. 

Barry Cornwall and Celia Thaxter are '*the poets of the sea" best 
known to children. If the pupils enter into real sympathy with the spirit 
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of this poem, the reading of the stanzas — ^for the children to see and enjoy 
the pictures the poet has made — will be a real pleasure to all. Call atten- 
tion to the lines that rime. The choice diction of such a poem as **The 
Sea" has an effect on the language of the children akin to that which 
artistic surroundings have upon the artist — it makes the individual sen- 
gitive to the beauty of choice language. If children should constantly hear 
correct English the problem of the school would be greatly minimized. 
To overcome the careless language of the street, the school must struggle 
with increased stress and with unremitting watchfulness. This deniand 
calls for intelligent and patient effort on the part of teachers. 

LESSON 112— COMPOSITION 

These questions will start conversation: 
What is a river? 

From what source does a river start? 
What are the uses of a river? 

(a) For water power. 

(b) To drain the land. 

(c) For transportation. 

(d) For pleasure. 

LESSON IIS—PIOTUBE STX7DY 

These questions will start the conversation: 

What is the title of the picture? 

What do you see in the picture? 

Where do you think the boy has been? 

To whom do you think he is talking? 

What do you think he is telling them? 

If a class composition will be more helpful to your pupils than indi- 
vidual composing, use the blackboard to build a composition. With the 
help of the children, write the best sentences suggested. Frequent exer- 
cises of this kind will be helpful, particularly to the less efficient; for these 
children profit by the thoughts of the more alert minded. However, too ex- 
tended use of the class composition and too limited use of the individual 
composition will lead to dependence rather than independence in composing. 

LESSON 114r-LITEBATUB£ 

These questions will start conversation: 

Who was Grace Darling? 

What happened one night? 

What did she do the next day? 

Use the questions given in the lesson. 
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This lesson should leave the impress of courage and service to others 
as guiding principles in life. Find concrete ways in which courage and 
the spirit of service may add to the pleasure and welfare of your schooL 
Allow the children to suggest ways in which a larger use of these qualities 
may be helpful to all. 



LESSON 115— COMPOSITION 

These questions will start conversation: 

What do we mean, by "Life in the Water*'? 

How many kinds do you know? 

Where is each kind found? 

Of what use is each? 

Some pictures of coast fishing towns and of different kinds of fish will 
be helpful equipment for teaching this lesson. 

Do your pupils still use long, ** stringy" sentences connected by 
"and's" and "so's"? If so, insist on the use of shorter sentences. 
Place on the board some of the worst types of the ** stringy '^ sentence to 
show how impossible such sentences are. Do this at the time they are used 
by the pupil. If your pupils are to talk well, they must use clear-cut 
sentences; sentences that say something; sentences that say exactly what 
is in the mind of the speaker. 



LESSON 116— COMPOSITION 

What is the subject of our lesson today? 

How many topics are there? Bead them. 

We will talk about topic (a) first; then about (b), etc. 

The opening sentence in the discussion of a topic is most important, 
in both oral and written expression. Careful attention to this detail will 
make pupils thoughtful of how they begin their compositions. 

The first requirement is to know what you want to say; then to say 
it to someone. To have something to say — and someone to say it to is to 
have the requisites for good composition. This means that if children 
are to become good talkers and writers they must have ideas — something 
to say — and they must have an audience — someone to say it to. Moreover, 
it must be an attentive audience, sympathetic listeners who want to hear. 

Every composition — oral and written — ^must, therefore, be spoken to 
someone or written to someone. Make such distribution of the time of the 
language lesson as will allow the compositions to be read to the class. 
This reading should not be a perfunctory exercise, but it should claim 
the attention of every member of the class. This can best be acoom- 
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plished by assigning specific things for individuals or groups to watch 
for while the reading is in progress. 

LESSON lll—SWIM, SWAM, SWUM 

Bead the Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65. 

Decide now that all your teaching ability and skill shall be tested 
by your removing the common errors in the use of the few verb forms — 
of which swi/m is one — ^that go to make up the large list of errors of 
speech of your pupils. No other phase of language work is more impor- 
tant than this type of corrective work. 

To insure attention divide the class into two groups. One group may 
write sentences at the board under the teacher's direction. When the pupils 
at the board have written their sentences, allow a few minutes for silent 
study of them. At the expiration of this time, any pupil of the second 
group who sees an error in a sentence should arise. The pupil named by 
the teacher will go to the board and point out the mistake. If the pupil 
whose work is challenged cannot justify his sentence, the other pupil makes 
the correction and his ''side" is given a score. If the critic does not 
sustain his criticism, one score is given the opposite ''side.'' Either pupil 
may appeal to the class, and finally to the teacher, if necessary. The "side" 
having the greater number of scores wins the contest. 

LESSON 118— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 38, 41, and 53 for Lessons 119, 
120, 125, 128, and 130. 



LESSON 119— LITEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 

To help them see the pictures the poet has made. 

To help them recall individual experiences. 

To encourage them to talk freely about the poem. 

To show the awakening of spring. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Study the poem. 

Prepare questions to develop the thought of the poem. 

Be prepared to make plain the meaning of all passages. 

The Lesson 

Why is the boy glad spring has come? 
How do we **sip sweets from the clover"? 
Use the questions given in the lesson. 
Bead Manual suggestions for memorizing, Lesson 2. 
Note: If you have a mid-year class, and you study this lesson in 
MASOn, drill on contractions. 

LESSON 120— COMPOSITION 

The following suggestions for (1) may be helpful: 

(a) Trees. (d) Birds. 

(b) Seeds. (e) Insects. 

(c) Flowers. (f) Animals. 

Supplementary poems: 

The following are found in Elson Grammar School Reader, Book I: 

"Spring,'' Celia Thaxter. 

"The Voice of Spring," Felicia Hemans. 



i 
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LESSON 121— LETTEB WBITING 

Make this letter as real and personal as possible. Has ^ome pupil 
had a similar experience to that which the subject of the letter presup- 
poses? If so, make this the basis of the letter. If a change to other 
object than a dog or a cat will favor an intimate and personal letter, by 
all means make the change. Only children that are strongly imaginative 
can escape the perfunctory iil writing letters that do not make a personal 
appeal to them. « 

LESSON 122— PICTUBE STUDY 

Head Manual suggestions for Lessons 10, 17, 32. 
Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 123— HOMONYMS 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. Among the common errors 
made by children, the words included in the list given in this lesson tn- 
variahly appear. If you establish the correct use of these words by your 
pupils, you will do what is clearly possible for you to achieve, but it is 
what most fifth grade teachers do not accomplish. 

Perhaps the reason for this failure of many schools may be found 
in the feeling teachers have that there is so much to he donie, so many 
mistakes to he overcome. This feeling leads teachers to scatter their 
energy; they fail to concentrate on a few things, and to stress these few 
common errors, with unremitting watchfulness, in season and out of sea- 
son. Don't attack too many things at a time; don't fail to give frequent 
drills and follow up work in an effort to estahlish what is undertaken. 
If teachers of English make effective a few things in the current speech 
of their pupils they will do more good for them than by an attempt to 
teach many things. Make war on errors in the use of these homonyms. 

LESSON 124— WiaXING DATES: KEEPING A DIABY 

Use the development given in the lesson. 

Dictate the following to the children at the board: 

1. Tuesday, June 14, 1916 

2. Saturday, Feb. 15, 1919 

3. Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1840 

4. Friday, July 7, 1850 

Correct the work as in the previous list. Read Manual suggestions for 
Lesson 117. 

Written Exercise 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 12&— LITEBATX7BE 

This lesson includes expressions that children should be asked to 
translate into words of their own. Some of these are: ** needle of my 
nature"; ** goblet after goblet of young sunshine"; **the old nurse"; 
** trice"; ''cranny"; ** emerald loveliness." Follow the directions given 
in the lesson for the written work. 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 4. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, and study this lesson in season, 
omit the question relating to compound words. 

LESSON 126— COMPOSinOK 

Teacher's Aim 

Bead again Manual suggestions for Lesson 119. 

Teadier'fi Preparation 

Study your surroundings with a view to aid pupils in suggesting ways 
of improving them. 

The Lesson 

Bead the subject of our lesson. 

What does it mean? 

Bead the first topic. 

Can you explain itf 

Mention the things that should be done to make our surroundings 
more beautiful. I will write them on the board. 

How many have wef 

How many of these things can you do? 

Erase the work on the board. 

Pupils will follow the directions for written work given in the lesson. 

Have pupils Iceep this written exercise in their notehooks for use in 
Lesson 146, 

Elxample of pupil's composition: 

HOW I CAN IMPBOVE MY BACKYABD 

In my school creed I promised that I would make a *' clean, 

beautiful, and healthy city. ' ' That is what I am going to try. to do this 
spring. 

First I will rake up all the sticks, chips, rubbish, and leaves. Then 
I will put all tin cans in a box to be carried away. I will try to get some 
bushes or vines to plant. This will be the *'best service I can render to 
my school, to my city, to my state, and to my country." 
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LESSON 127— PB£SENT, PAST: FLY, SiNG, EAT, BLOW 

This lesson presents a group of verbs, the correct use of which many 
children never acquire. They appear again and again in the list of oom' 
mon errors of teachers in all grades. If little else is accomplished hj your 
pupils during this year other than to establish the correct use of this 
group of verbs, they w^l have done what most pupils fail to do not alone 
in one year, but in all the school years. Why not abolish these verbs from 
the list of errors that your pupils makef 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

For suggestions, refer to Lessons 9, 65, and 117 in the Manual. 

LESSON 12&— OOMPOSITION 

Do you remember when we last talked about the birds! 

When was it? 

Which birds have remained all winter! 

Which ones have returned! 

Which have not returned! 

Which birds do you know! 

How do you recognize them! 

Which songs do you recognize! 

Write three lists of birds, using (a), (b), (c). 

Supplementary poems: 

The following are found in Elson Grammar School Header, Book I: 

'* Birds in Summer, *' Mary Howlitt. 

**Sing On, Blithe Bird,'' William Motherwell. 

LESSON 129— COMPOSITION 

Think of some bird you know. 
Describe it according to these topics: 

(a) Description. (d) Eggs. 

(b) Nesting time. (e) Young birds. 

(c) Nests. (f) Food. 

(g) Migration. 

You may make a guessing game of this if you wish, by describing 
the bird and allowing someone to guess it. 

follow directions for written work given in the lesson. 
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Supplementary poems and stories: 

**The Brown Thrush/' by Lucy Larcom, in Elson Grammar School 
Beader, Book I. 

"How the Birds Learned to Build Nests,'' by James Baldwin, in the 
Emerald Story Book, by Ada M. and Eleanor Skinner. 



LESSON 130— LITEBATUBE 

The very delightful lessons contained in this charming story should 
make an impression on all the children. City children have difficulty in 
appreciating things of nature that belong almost exclusively to the country 
and the woods. Yet we should do everything possible to make up for this 
great loss by giving as much reality as possible to studies such as "The 
Birds and I." Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, and you study this lesson in 
season, be careful to drill on the forms of do; also give the topic of each 
paragraph. 



LESSON ISl^COMPOSITION 

Bead again Manual suggestions for Lessons 3, 16, and 19. 
Follow the directions given in the lesson. 



LESSON 132— PI^CTUBE STUDY 

* 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 1. Follow directions given in 
the lesson, and use the pictures to teach paragraphing and outlining. 

Bead to pupils the poem, "Darius Green and His Flying Machine," 
found in Elson Grammar School Reader, Book I, p. 56, after they have in- 
terpreted the pictures. 



LESSON 13S-<H>MPOSinON 

Bead again Manual suggestions for Lessons 3 and 16. 
Follow the directions given in the lesson. 



LESSON 134— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 56, 57, 58, 60, and 68 for Les- 
sons 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 142, and 143. 

LESSON 135— UTEBATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To enjoy the poem with the children. 
To inspire them to talk freely about the poem. 
To help them recall individual experiences. 
To show the awakening of spring. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be prepared to ask questions to develop the thought of the poem* 
Be prepared to make plain the meaning of all passages. 
Be prepared to tell about the author and her island home. 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Supplementary stories and poems: 

''Birds in Spring," in Elson Primary School Beader, Book III, 
'*The Spring-Maiden and the Frost Giants," in the Emerald Story 

Booh, by Ada M. and Eleanor Skinner. 

LESSON 136— COMPOSITION 

How many of you have ever had a garden! j 

How many would like to have one? 

Ask your father if you can have a small piece of ground for a garden 

Perhaps you have a school garden. 

Follow the development given in the lesson. 

LESSON 137--COMPOSITION 

You made your garden plans yesterday. 

Now, how will you prepare the soil for planting? Describe each step. 

What fertilizer is best for your ground? 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
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LESSON 13&— LETTER WBITINO 

• . _ •■_- 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Place on the board the names and addresses of two or three seed com- 
mies widely known. 



LESSON 13&— COMPOSITION 

A catalogue of seeds will be helpful equipment for this lesson. 
Ask pupils to place their garden plans before them. 
A few questions will start the conversation: 
"What seeds will you choose for your garden? 
"What will you plant near the fence? 
"What will grow near walks or paths? 
Tell how you will plant your seeds. 

On the diagram of your garden, show where you will plant the differ- 
it kinds of seeds. 



LESSON 140^LITEBATnBE 

Have the children change the inverted sentences in this poem to natural 
^ntences, in order to make sure they have the meaning. 

Concrete the likeness between nature and human nature as shown in 
irious actions and reactions in life. 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 3. . 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, drill in this lesson on the forms 
* the verb spring, 

ipplementary poem: 

' * The Gladness of Nature, ' ' by "William Cullen Bryant, in Elson Gram- 
ar School Reader, Book I. 



LESSON Ul— BLOOM: SOW: SPRING: BRING 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 
Then write the following words on the board: 

Hold, held; write, wrote, written; begin, began, begun; fall, fell, 
fallen; go, went", gone; shine, shone; take, took, taken. 
Arrange these words in columns. 

Investigations show that one-fourth of the grammatical errors made 
y children are due to confusion of the past tense and the past participle, 
ad that these mistakes occur in a small number of verbs. Sere is the place 
"> lay stress. 
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US8S0N 142— RULES FOB QABDENINO 

Bead the rules tinder preparation (a). 

Compare your preparation with these rules. 

Bead (b). 

Why is it necessary to follow directions? 

Bead (c). 

Have you followed all these rules? 

How should plants be thinned? 

How many of these directions have you followed? 

How many will you follow? 

Would you omit any of them? 

Would you add any others? 

Copy these rules in your notebook. 

Examples of pupils' compositions: 

TBANSPLANTING. 

When I transplant; I first set the box outside a day or so to harden the 
plants for outdoor temperature. A few hours before transplanting, I water 
the plants thoroughly so that the earth from the box will stick to the roots. 

If I break the root system when I remove the plant from the box, I 
trim off some of the large leaves so that too much moisture will not pass 
off from the plants. I make a hole deeper and wider than the plant in 
order to give the plant more room from which to get its moisture. Next 
I place the roots in the hole and pack the soil firmly around the plant. Then 
I put some dry earth around each plant to hold the moisture. If the soil 
is dry I pour about a pint of water into each hole before putting in the 
plant. 

The best time to transplant is on a cloudy day or in the evening when 
the sun is not hot. To protect the plants from too hot sunshine and strong 
winds, I cover them for a few days with small V-shaped tents made out of 
paper. 

SIMPLE lEBIG-ATION PLANS. 

A very simple but satisfactory way of watering your garden is the 
following. 

Take several empty tomato cans and perforate holes in the bottom and 
sides so that the water may run through freely. Sink these cans in the 
ground several feet apart. Fill the cans with water once a day. 

This method of watering your garden is better than using the hose or 
watering can, for the water sinks into the ground and comes up in the 
natural way as capillary water. 
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LESSON 143— UTEBATUBE 

Make sure that the children have content for every word found in the 
story. 

Have pupils give other words that may be used instead of: ** redun- 
dant " ; * * thriving " ; ** disgusted. ' ' 

Leave plenty of time for the writing of the paragraph and for the 
children to read their compositions to the class. 

LESSON 144^LITEBATUBE 

This is such a beautiful poem that the children should memorize at 
least one stanza of it — ^the stanza each likes best. 

Bead Manual suggestions for memorizing, Lesson 2. 

LESSON liSH-JN AND iNTO 

Teaclier's Preparation 

Write these sentences on the board: 

1. Mary is the house. 

2. Jane just went the house. 

3. She put the milk the ice box. 

4. The watermelon is there too. 

5. Then Jane went the parlor. 

6. She put the pen the desk. 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Then ask pupils to fill blanks in sentences on the board. 

Divide the class into two groups and keep a score of the mistakes 
made by each ''side.'' See Manual suggestions for Lessons 14 and 117. 

LESSON 14&-C0MP0SITI0N 

Look at your written exercise for Lesson 126. 
How many things have you on your list? 
How many of these have you done? 
How many are there yet to do on the school grounds? 
Describe the school grounds. 
What trees are needed? 
What shrubs would you like to see there? 
Where would you place flowers? 

Draw a plan of your school grounds showing where you have trees, 
ahrubs, vines, and flowers. Show where you would plant others. 
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LESSON 147— UTEBATXTBE 

Bead suggestions in Manual for Lessons 2, 3, and 4. 
Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 148— COMPOSITION 

The importance of keeping diaries may well be emphasized. The 
school should train children in a way to set them free in the use of lan- 
guage for a variety of purposes; they should know how to go about the 
expression of their thoughts for memoranda as well as in the more formal 
types of composition. Encourage the habit of keeping diaries for specific 
purposes, as, for signs of spring; signs of winter; Christmas incidents; 
rainy days in any given month; sunny days; etc. 

These diaries may be written on the board, and each pupil allowed 
to correct his errors as they are pointed out by members of the class. In- 
terest and some rivalry may be added to the exercise, if you divide the class 
into two equal groups and compare the total scores of the two *' sides.'* 
These group exercises — socialized recitations — in corrective work will help 
each pupil to find his own errors by making him more keenly observing and 
more sensitive to error. See Manual suggestions for Lesson 14. 

LESSON 149— MONTHLY BEVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 70, 72, and 86 for Lessons 154 
and 156. 

LESSON 150— UTEBATURE 

Teacher's Aim 

To help the children appreciate the happiness of Pippa. 
To induce them to talk freely about the story. 
To help them recall individual experiences. 
To show characteristics of June. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Be prepared to ask questions to develop the thought of the story. 
Be prepared to make plain all passages found in the story. 

The Lesson 

Pippa should teach the children the value of a happy disposition. 
Have pupils memorize in class Pippa 's song. 

LESSON 151—RUN, RAN, RUN 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

For suggestions see the Manual, Lessons 9, 65, and 90. 

LESSON 152— LITERATURE 

What was the Grasshopper doing? The Ant? 

What was the conversation between the Ant and the Grasshopper 
about? 

What happened when winter came? 

Follow with the directions given in the lesson. 

LESSON 153— COMPOSITION 

Teacher's Aim 

To cultivate freedom of expression. 
To establish correct grammatical forms. 
To share experiences. 
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Teacher '6 Preparation 

Be prepared to tell children interesting fhings about the grasshopper. 
Be prepared to ask questions to stimulate discussion. 

The Lesson 

What is the subject of our lesson today? 
How many topics are there? Read them. 
How many never saw a grasshopper? 

Tell all you can about the grasshopper, using these topics: 
(a) Description, (b) Home, (c) Food, (d) Characteristics, (e) 
Enemies. 

Write three paragraphs about the grasshopper. 

LESSON 154— UTERATUBE 

Teacher's Aim 

To help pupils see the pictures the poet has made. 
To inspire them to talk freely about the poem. 
To show the value of out-of-door life. 

The Lesson 

Follow the directions given in the lesson. 

Develop the meaning of all passages not understood by the children. 

Work out the meaning of the phrases listed. 

For seat woik, children will memorize the second stanza of the poem. 

LESSON 155— COMPOSITION 

The following subjects may suggest others to the children: 

1. A Camping Trip. 

2. My Friends in the Woods. 
3 A Hunting Trip. 

4. A Fishing Trip. 

After the pupil has chosen his subject, he will make an outline. 

LESSON 156— RULES FOR GARDENINa 

Tell me all the rules that you remember. 

Read carefully the rules given in this lesson. Copy them in your 
notebook. 

Be careful to use capitals and punctuation marks correctly^ 

LESSON 157— LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter applying for a position for six weeks of your vacation. 
If you wish to use the letter, your teacher will help you correct any 
mistakes you may have made ih it. 
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Note: If you have a mid-year class, change this letter to a more 
suitable topic, e. g., applying for a position on Saturdays. 

The "General Summary*' offers excellent opportunity for a system- 
atic review. Several days or even weeks might be spent profitably on it. 

If your pupils express themselves clearly, in sentences that are com- 
plete and free from glaring grammatical errors, they have made gratify- 
ing progress. If they can arrange their thoughts with some regard for 
sequence they are to be encouraged. Can they speU the common everyday 
words that they use over and over? Can they write and mail a simple 
friendly or business letter, using with unfailing certainty the correct forms? 
Do they use capital letters at the beginning of every sentence, and a 
period, a question mark, or an exclamation mark at the close? Do they 
use a capital letter in writing proper nouns and proper adjectives? Can 
they criticize their own papers and those of other children helpfully? Can 
they^ use, with reasonable correctness, the technical facts treated? The 
answers to these questions will help you to estimate the work of your 
pupils in English during the year, 

LESSONS 158, 159, 160 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 18, page 17. 

With the average class, three lessons should be enough for this re- 
view, but take as many lessons as are necessary to fix these points in the 
pupils' minds. 

Use your blackboard freely both for the pupils' work and for ex- 
amples illustrating each point. 
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PART TWO— SIXTH GRADE* 



CHAPTER ONE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 93 and 94 for Lesson 13. 

The definite lesson unit of this book lends itself to flexibility, to varia- 
tions and adjustments to suit conditions. Not only may individual lessons 
or groups of lessons be shifted to make the material more timely, but local 
subjects for composition may be substituted for any suggested in the text. 
Moreover, two or more days may be spent on a given lesson, or a lesson 
may be omitted, when necessary to secure the best results. Pupils should 
not be unduly urged or retarded in their progress merely to make the 
Chapter unit coincide with the calendar month. A brief review of the 
General Summary for Fifth Grade (see pp. 152-154) should be made. 

LESSON 1— UTEBATUBE 

Every choice prose selection should be an inspiration to the children 
and an incentive to the use of better language. Every oral lesson is an 
opportunity for them to practice what is taught in the English lesson. 

Induce the child to talk with confidence and freedom about what he 
has read, for it is only when he expresses himself without restraint that 
we can discern his faults and note his progress. To make this possible we 
must win the children 's confidence. 

The questions under ''Study of the Story'/ should not be asked or 
answered in a mechanical way. They are to serve as helps in the discussion 
of the story. Many other questions will occur to teacher and pupil. 

Eeceive gladly every attempt that a pupil makes to express himself and 
encourage him to do better next time. Induce every child to take part in the 
discussion. 

Read Manual suggestions for Lessons 2 and 4, Part I. 

Encourage pupils to enlarge their vocabulary by using some of the new 
words of the story in conversation. 

Have the children select all descriptive words in paragraph three. 

Discuss briefly with the class ''Jupiter and Juno." 



* For iTitroduction, see pages 5 and 6. 
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Jupiter (Zeus) was the king of all the gods and men and presided 
at the councils of the gods on Mount Olympus; 

Juno, wife of Jupiter, was queen of the heavens. 

LESSON 2— CONVERSATION 

Each month and season has many suggestions to offer. Summer not 
only interests us in the flowers, birds, and blue sky, but also permits excur- 
sions, walks, picnics, and fishing parties. Autumn brings the Thanksgiving 
and Hallowe'en fun. Winter not only suggests the Christmas festivities 
but is the time for skating, sleigh riding, and hunting. Spring reminds 
us of the return of the birds and flowers. 

Bead lists of words given in Manual, Lesson 76, Part II, page 95. 

Every pupil taking part in the discussion should face the audience, not 
the teacher. 

Encourage a natural quality of voice that may be heard in all parts 
of the room. 

Avoid interruptions while the child is talking. 

The teacher will find many helpful suggestions for Oral English in 
Speaking and Writing English^ by Sheridan, published by Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Chicago, and in Standards of English, by Mahoney, published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Do not allow aimless talk or the use of too many *'and's" and *'so's." 
The child who talks on topic (a) must confine himself to (a) and not touch , 
(b) or (c). This will teach selection and arrangement. The child who 
continues must begin at the very point where the story left off and tell 
events in their exact order. This will teach sequence. 

The teacher who has won t e confidence of her pupils will find that 
it is possible to help the child by suggesting the proper form of verb or 
pronoun when he uses an incorrect form in his oral composition. The word 
"did," suggested in a quiet tone by the teacher, will be repeated by the 
child who has used ''done" instead, and he will continue his story without 
embarrasment. 

At the close of the oral lesson a few minutes should be devoted to the 
correction of errors that were general, and drill given upon the correct 
forms of one commonly misused verb or pronoun. Investigations show that 
the verb and the pronoun furnish a large percentage of pupils' errors. 
Consequently the teacher should stress these points. 

LESSON 3— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

The teacher should not forget that the basis of all good written work 
is laid in good oral work, and that if the oral work i-a Tv^^^eftX^^, ^<:iQ^ '^^^- 
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ten work will be impossible. The mechanics of writing must be mastered 
as early as possible in the course, so that they will not hamper the free- 
dom and spontaneity of the child's expression. The ability to teach the 
form and not sacrifice the content is the dif5.cult task of the teacher, and 
is the real test of the good teacher of composition. 

The pictures, ''Vacation Joys," may be made very interesting to the 
class by arousing a lively' rivalry and discussion between the boys and 
girls as to which has more fun on such occasions. 

The outlines for the stories should be worked out by the teacher and 
pupils, and the necessity of following these outlines impressed upon the 
children for the purpose of improving paragraphing and sequence in 
writing. 

Read books referred to in Lesson 2, on Written English. 

The following paragraph was written by a sixth grade child: 

(The illustrative exercises used in this manual are written by average 
sixth grade children and any teacher may expect as good or better work 
from the members of her own class.) 

Jack, a little boy who lived in the city, spent his summer vacations 
with his parents in their summer home on the banks of a beautiful inland 
lake. Jack loved to fish. He wanted to go every day. 

''Please, mother," he pleaded one morning, "may I go fishing? I am 
sure I can catch many fish for you. Think what a good supper we can 
.have! " 

"No, you cannot go today," said his mother. 

Jack went into the next room, took his fishline and jumped out of the 
window. Away he ran to the lake. As he sat down on the bank, his foot 
slipped and he fell into the water. He called for help. Two fishermen 
came and threw a net into the water and caught the frightened little boy. 

"Oh, dear," he cried as he shook himself, "I. will never be naughty 
again. ' ' 

UESSON 4r-THE PAEAaBAPH ^ 

Rules to remember in the teaching of the paragraph: 

The sentence that presents the topic of the paragraph is called the 
topic sentence. 

The speaker or writer is more easily understood if he states the topic 
of each paragraph at or near the beginning of the paragraph. 

Have a good subject — one that is specific and definite. 

Keep the paragraph short. It does not need to be long to be inter- 
esting. 

Teach the children to single out some particular point and f bcus think- 
ing on that point. 
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Each sentence should be closely related to the topic, to secure unity. 
All good writers show a change of topic by indenting the first line 
of every paragraph. » 

Paragraphs should be closely and naturally connected with one another. 
Example of typical paragraphing: 

THE LONELY PRINCESS. 

In a beautiful palace on the hill lived a captive princess. She had 
everything she wanted except her freedom. How she longed to roam about 
in the woods and fields! Every day she sat at her window and looked at 
the garden and at the blue sky overhead. 

One warm rainy day, as the princess dreamed sadly at her window, 
she saw some little children' playing in the rain. How happy they seemed as 
they danced and ran about! The princess wished more and more that she 
could be free! She sighed and gazed longingly at the stretch of green 
hills and woods before her. 

Suddenly a little bird flew to a tree near the palace. He threw up his 
head and burst into a happy song. The earth rang with gladness. Then 
he darted away and disappeared. The princess looked after the little song 
birji and said, '*0h, better be a free bird than a captive princess! " 

LESSON 5— PUNCTUATINO DIRECT QUOTATIONS 

Sentences for drill: 

1. *' Cousin,'* cried Mr. Smith, "come here." 

^. ''What is itf his sister asked. 

3. Mr. Smith laughed, and answered, '*Come and see." 

4. *'Now I can make a kite," said John. 

5. "I, too, have to do without my Christmas gift," she said. 

6. Will retorted, '*If I were you, I should be ashamed." 

7. "How many times have you tried?" asked the teacher. 

8. Mother said, "You must go to the store this morning." 

9. "Come along," said Jane; "you are too slow." 
10. The child said, "I am always playing." 

LESSON e—WMTINO DIRECT QUOTATIONS 

Much board work in this type of lesson will be found valuable. It not 
only points out to the writer the errors and good points, but the entire class 
gets the benefit of the criticism. 

Write direct quotations containing the forms of bring. 
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LESSON 7--^IBECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATION'S 

The following sentences may be placed on the. board for home or seat 
work : 

1. The fox remarked that the grapes were sour. 

2. The spider asked the fly to walk into his parlor. 

3. Henry Clay said that he would rather be right than be President. 

4. The ant inquired, '*Why didn't you store up food for yourself 
last summer?" 

5. **I was too busy/' answered the grasshopper. 

6. The old trapper said that he would guide us down the valley. 
Changing indirect quotations to direct is difficult for many pupils in 

this grade. In addition to the quotation and punctuation marks that must 
be used, there are changes in verb and pronoun forms, and perhaps the 
substitution of a pronoun for a noun. Much oral practice should be given 
before written work is attempted. 

Beturn the papers that were written for Lesson 7. Divide the class into 
two groups. A pupil in one group may read from his paper a sentence 
containing a direct quotation. A pupil from the other group may change 
this to an indirect quotation. 

Every pupil should be on the alert. An error made on one "side** 
should be challenged by the other group. Pupils should address each other, 
and the teacher should not be appealed to except as a last resort. 

This oral work may be followed by board work again and then by the 
written work outlined in the text. Four sentences only are given, in order 
to allow time for thorough examination of his paper by each pupil, follow- 
ing the suggestions given at the bottom of page 164 of the text. 

LESSON 8— COMPOSITION 

Bead suggestions in Manual for Lesson 2. 

A question put by the teacher in the right way, at the right time, may 
induce a reticent child to talk freely. The best Way to get a reticent child 
to talk is to have him tell some personal incident. A mechanical, business- 
like manner of question and answer has no place in oral composition. The 
teacher must be one with the pupils, and together they must approach the 
subject to be discussed. 

The pupils must be confident that their teacher has inexhaustible sap- 
plies upon which to draw for the illumination of the subject, but they mnst 
also feel that they have something to give that she wants from them. 

In every class there are some pupils who do not readily take part in 

oral lessons. They are the timid, the slow, and the unfortunate children 

who have already found the world ao \ia.T«k\i that they have become hard 
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and suspicious. Such children need careful handling. Any attempt to force 
expression from them will result in failure. You may, it is true, force such 
children to stand and repeat what you have said or what some other child 
has said, but there will be little growth, either mental or spiritual, in such 
an exercise. 

If we cannot force expression from a child, how may we bring it about? 
It must be tvon, and the means are: (1) such thorough preparation of the 
lesson by the teacher that she may be able to present it in an interesting 
manner, (2) the contagion of enthusiasm, sympathy, patience,- and single- 
ness of purpose. Little by little the self-conscious child will be drawn out 
of himself and into the discussion. i 

Do not open the discussion on this lesson by asking a pupil to talk on 
topic (a). The pupils are not ready for that. A few questions put by 
the teacher may start a general conversation, which is more to be desired 
at this time than a formal discussion by a few pupils. 

LESSON »— TEST FOB OOMPOSITION 

The correction work is for the benefit of the child, not the teacher, and 
for this reason the child should do as much of the correcting as possible. 
Parts of compositions may be copied on the board and with the crayon in 
the hand of the writer the errors may be pointed out by the members of 
the class and the corrections' made by the pupil. This relieves the teacher 
of much of the usual drudgery of teaching composition -and maybe made 
an exercise of great value and interest to the pupils. Individual conferences 
with the children for the correction of written work as often as time will 
permit, will be found to be one of the most valuable helps that can be 
given to them. 

Interest and some rivalry may be added if you divide the class into 
two equal groups and compare the total scores of the two ** sides.*' These 
group exercises — socialized recitations — ^in corrective work will help each 
pupil to find his own errors by making him more keenly observing and 
more sensitive to error. See Manual suggestions for Lesson 14, Part I. 

Use the compositions written by the class in Lesson 8. 

Have the work of one or more children written on the board. 

Test before the class this composition, following directions given in 
the text in the form "Test for Composition." 

After this has been done help the children to test their work in the 
same manner. 

LESSON 10— TEST FOR DICTATION WOBK 

Follow directions given in Lesson ft in the Manual. 
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LESSON 11— UTEBATUBE 

Read the Introduction to *'King Arthur Stories/' in Elson Grammar 
School Reader, Book III, page 145. 

Read suggestions in Manual for Lesson 1, Fart II. 

"What did King Arthur feel was the cause for the unhappiness in his 
country? 

Why was the Order of the Round Table formed? 
. What do you consider the most important work they had to dof 

Can you imagine how they might accomplish this work? 

I 
LESSON 12— COMPOSITION 

Read suggestions given in the Manual for Lesson 2, Parts I and II. 



LESSON 13— UTERATUBE 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) was an active, warm-hearted clergyman, 
who lived in the south of England. He loved and understood children, and 
was greatly interested in flowers, animals, and all forms of nature. He 
blends nature, morality, and humor in his writings. 

The teacher might read some of his stories to the children if time will 
permit. 

Are there any boys or men of whom you think when you read **What 
It Is to Be a Gentleman'*? 

What is the meaning of ''savage virtues''? 

What was the training of the old Persians? ' 

Have the class discuss the meaning and possible applications of the 
last sentence. 



LESSON 14^DOESN'T: DON'T 

Additional senteniees for the blackboard: 

1. He know his lesson. 

2. I know my lesson. 

3. My little sister go to school. 

4. My mother allow me to stay up late at night. 

5. I know why my dog is not here. 

6. he look like his father? 

7. Why John hrtrry? 

8. Mary and Jane go to school? 

Bead Manual suggestions fox Leaaon 14, Part I. 
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LESSON 15— LETTER WBITINa 

Eeview the five parts of the letter carefully. 

Have the children memorize the form given on page 13. 

This will perhaps take all of the class time for one day. 

Letter writing is the one form of written composition that we use 
throughout life. It is, therefore, a very important part of our work in 
English to teach the child to write a good letter. 

For helps in teaching Letter Writing read Standards in English, by 
Mahony, p. 81, Speaking and Writing English, by Sheridan, p. 91, Charm 
and Courtesy t/i Letter Writing, by Calloway, and Children's 'Letters, by 
Colson and Chittenden. 



LESSON 16— MONTHLY REVIEW 

The review should both test and drill pupils on the language facts 
treated during the month. Obviously the ability to apply a principle is 
vastly more important than the ability to define it, but a formal definition ^ 
is decidedly worth fixing in mind. Much practice at the board in rapid 
drill work in writing sentences, dictated by the teacher, involving the use 
of the language facts treated during the month is desirable — at times 
under speed tests. Everything should be done to avoid monotony in the 
monthly review exercise; contests, games, etc., should be freely employed. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lesson 107 for Lesson 26. 



LESSON 17— LITERATURE 

I 

The author of ''Going Away to School/' Donald G.» Mitchell, an 
American writer of outdoor life, wrote under the name of "Ike Marvel." 
The complete story may be found in Beveries of a Bachelor. 

The purpose in teaching the story is to lead the children to appre- 
ciate the simplicity and beauty of the language used, and to help them 
^to find the pictures brought out by a few well chosen words. 

Follow carefully the helps given under ''Stiidy of the Story." 

Read Manual suggestions for Lessons 3, 4, and 5, Part I. Every study 
o'f a selection is an exercise in oral composition. Make sure of steady gains. 

LESSON 18— ORAL COMPOSITION 

A list of ''Autumn Games" with which the children may be familiar: 

The Needle's Eye. Steps. 

I've Lost My Squirrel. Dodge Ball. 

Teacher Ball. Cat and Mouse. 

Squirrel in the Trees. 

The following conversation was written by a sixth grade boy on the 
subject "Preparation for a Fishing Party." This may be useful in sug- 
gesting a conversation lesson on ", Gathering Nuts in the Autumn." 

"Let's go fishing next Saturday," said Tom to his friend. "I tow 
a good place." 

"I haven't a fishing pole," replied his friend. Jack. 

" I '11 sell .you my old one for thirty cents, ' ' saiS Tom. 

"I don't want it." 

"I'll give it to you for a quarter." 

"I don't care for it." 

"Will you give me fifteen cents for it?" 

"No." 

^^Ghe me ten cents, thenV 
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Tom ran home to get the rod but his father refused to let him sell 
for less than a quarter. 

Saturday morning came and Tom was awakened early by someone 
histling in the front yard. He put his head out of the window and 
illed, ''Who's there?" 

**Jack.'' 

"What do you want!" 

**I want to buy that fishing rod. I'll give you ten cents for it." 

'*I can't sell it." 

"I'll give you fifteen." 

"I tell you I can^t sell it for that." 

**I'll give you twenty cents." 

"No." 

** Twenty-five, then." 

*'Well, give me twenty-five cents and you can have it. It is a good 
ae, too." 

Typical subjects for autumn stories: 

1. Playing in the Leaves. 

2. Gathering Wild Flowers in the Fall. 

3. Going to the Woods to Play Games. 

4. Watching the Squirrels Prepare for Winter. 

5. Picking Apples. 

6. Gathering Pumpkins for Hallowe'en. 

LESSON 19— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Choose the subject given in the text or one of those suggested in the 
[anual, Lesson 18. 

A typical composition written by a sixth grade boy: 

I 

A DAY IN THE COUNTEY 

Willie was visiting his grandmother who lived in the country. He 
lought he was quite a man although he was only seven years old. His 
t'andmother had a horse named Dobbin. John, the hired man, often put 
'^iUie on Dobbin's back while he led him to water but the little boy was 
'Ver allowed to ride him alone. 

One day all the family were busy in the house and gave no thought 
Willie. He wandered to the stable just to look at Dobbin. John was 
't there so poor Willie was tempted. He got a stick and untied the 
Liter and climbed on Dobbin's back. 

Slowly he walked the horse out of the stable, into the yard, and on 
the road. He struck Dobbin. The good old horse was much surprised. 
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He kicked up his heels and started off. Willie could not stop him. The 
poor boy was frightened. He dropped his whip and clung to Dobbin's 
neck until he could hold on no longer. He slipped and fell with a splash 
into a mud puddle. Dobbin turned and trotted home. 

Willie's grandmother h&ppened to look out of the window as Dobbin 
came into the yard. She ran to see what it meant, then looked for Willie. 
At last she was much relieved tb see a muddy little figure coming up the 
road. His clothes were wet and soiled and he was too much ashameil to 
look at her, but he was not hurt. 

LESSON 20— CONTRACTIONS 

Sentences for drill: 

1. She isn't a pretty girl. 6.' They aren't pretty girls. 

2. Isn't this knife yours? 7. Aren't those knives yours! 

3. Hasn't John come yet? 8. Haven't the boys come yet? 

4. It's my book, isn't it? 9. You 've lost your ribbon, Maiy. 

5. They've all gone to church. 10. I'm too old, am I not? 

LESSON 21— SIT.' SET 

Sentences for drill. The teacher may put the following sentences on 
the board and have the children copy them, filling in the blanks. 

1. the trunk in the hall. 

2. The little girl on the porch. 

3. They at home and talk and sing. 

4. I shall the baby on the chair. 

5. Yesterday we a long time telling stories. 

6. The hen on the eggs. 

7. the hen on the eggs. 

8. the vase on the mantle and come and beside me. 

9. here and rest. 

LESSON 22-^LITEBATUB£ 

The aim of this lesson is to gain through the reading of the selection 
a clear, vivid picture of the humming bird and a knowledge of its habits. 
This makes a particularly good preparation for the description lesson so 
soon to follow. Only those words should be discussed which will form 
most distinctly the picture in the mind of the child. Try to inspire in 
the hearts of the children the same love of birds and flowers as was en- 
joyed by John James Audubon. 
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I.ESSON 23— BEADING FOB THOUGHT 

Follow the directions given in the text. 

Have the children select the paragraph sentence in each paragraph in 
the preceding lesson, and help them to discover how every sentence added 
does its part to complete the idea in the mind of the author. 

Have the class read the description of ''Treasure Valley/' in Elson 
Grammar School Beader, Book II, page 60. 



LESSON 24r-^OMFOSITION 

Before attempting to conduct this recitation, the teacher should have 
a clear, definite idea of purpose and organization of the club about to be 
formed. It may not seem practical to form a club in your room at this time. 
If not, plan an oral composition on some other topic. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, provide another topic and use 
this at a more seasonable time. 



LESSON 25— KNOW: THROW 

The teacher should keep a record of the class errors as a basis for drill. 
Drills on the new forms may be given for a few minutes three or four 
times a week and on review forms at least once each week. Not a day 
should go by without some drill on the correct use of words. These exer- 
cises should be made snappy and interesting in order not to become monot- 
onous. Arouse a desire in the children to use correct English, and the 
work becomes a pleasure to both teacher and children. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, drill also in this lesson on the 
forms of the verb fly. 



LESSON 26— LITEBATUBE 

Choose, if possible, a ''melancholy day'' on which to present this poem. 
Have the lesson not merely on the autumn days, but an actual experience 
in the lives of the children at the time of the presentation. Have them 
tell in their own words of the changes they have observed taking place in 
this season and then compare their observations with those of William 
Oullen Bryant. 

For the complete poem see Elson Grammar School Reader, Book II, 
p. 295. 
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IiESSON 27— MAKING AN OUTUNE 

The following is an outline worked out by a child in the sixth grade on 
the theme **A Circus in Town." 
I. — ^Arrival of the circus. 
II. — Scenes at the grounds. 

(a) Setting up tents. 

(b) Preparing food for performers and helpers. 
III. — ^Parade. 

IV. — Performance in the main tent. 
V. — Sideshow. 

(a) Trick horses. 

(b) Clowns. 

(c) Snake charmer. 
VI. — ^Departure of the crowd. 

LESSON 2S— WRITTEN COBIFOSITION 

Pollow directions given in the text. 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 12, Part II. 

« 

LESSON 29— DICTATION 

The following story may be substituted for the one suggested in the 
text. This should be dictated by the teacheir, written by the class, then 
corrected by the children under the guidance of the teacher. 

One fine, warm, summer day a boy who was looking for something to 
shoot, sat down on a stone by a brook. Suddenly he heard a little robin 
singing in a tree near by. 

''I'll shoot that bird," cried the boy. 
'That bird," answered a voice. 

* * Who is talking to me ? " I am the only one in this forest,'' ' said the 
boy. 

"In the forest," called the voice. 

The boy was frightened and ran until he met a man who told hhfl 
all about the voice that had talked to him. 

"Oh, you silly, silly boy," said the man. "That was only your 
echo. ' * 

LESSON 30— REVIEW CONTRACTIONS 

Contractions have been studied repeatedly in the lower grades. -A. 
brief review will call to the minds of the children their use. They ar®' 
frequently used in poetry in order to make the number of syllables in ov& 
line correspond to the number in another line. Have the children find ex* 
amples of this use in their readers. 
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LESSON 31— COBCPOSITION 

Suggestive subjects to be written on the board: 
An Auto Accident. A Cloudburst. 

Too Stormy to Get Home. A Hail Storm. 

Bridge Washed Away. My New Hat Ruined. 

LESSON 32_TELLINa THE STOBT WELL 

The story-telling lesson, if properly handled by the teacher, not only 
stimulates expression, but enlarges and improves the vocabulary of the 
child through the imitation of good writers. This is a very important ex- 
ercise in our oral language work, and the teacher can ill afford to neglect 
the preparation for the recitation. 

Have children read Lesson 32. 

Ask questions to bring out the content. 

Have the children memorize the two rules for telling a story. 

Have some of the children tell stories, keeping in mind the rules just 
learned. Have the class act as critics. 

LESSON 33— DESOBIBING THINGS WELL 

The following descriptions were written by children in the sixth grade. 
Use these as a standard for your class. You can do as well and perhaps 
better. 

A KITTEN 

Tabby was a tiny kitten when she first came to me. She had a large 
spot of white on her back. Her nose was of the clearest pink and she had 
a clean white spot under her dainty chin. Her paws were as soft as velvet. 
She had a long fluffy tail with a white spot right at the tip. Her eyes 
were so big and sparkling that we might have called her Bright Eye«. 

BUNNY COTTON TAIL^S HOUSE 

Bunny Cotton Tail's house stood on the edge of the forest in a small 
clearing. The garden, well stocked with carrots and flowers, surrounded 
the little home. A path, with stones along each side and a clear pool at 
the foot, led to the doorway. 

The interior was bright and attractive. The floor was of grass from 
the green meadow. Two chairs, a table covered with a white cloth, and a 
shelf made from the stumps of old trees completed the furnishings of the 
room. 

LESSON 34— EEVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by omitting Lessons 48 and 49. 

LESSON 35— LITEBATTJBE 

John Greenlieaf Whittier was a Quaker boy, bom in Massachusetts 
in 1807. His parents lived a quiet, peaceful life in the country. Whittier 
describes his home in ''Snow Bound." Of his father he says: 

*'A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted. '* 

His mother lived to cheer and comfort him in his work for fifty years. 
An uncle and maiden aunt made their home with his parents, and they 
both exerted a wholesome influence over the boy poet. 

His uncle 

''innocent of books. 
Was rich in lore of field and brooks." 

and his nephew learned many of nature's secrets from him. The aunt was 

"The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate." 

Whittier was very devoted to his sister Elizabeth, who was his con- 
stant companion. He roamed with her through the woods and meadows. 
He read to her his first poems. 

With this brief introduction of the life of the author, the interest of 
the children will be aroused and they will be eager to hear more. 

Bead the poem to the class. (Elson Grammar School Reader, Book IV.) 

Does the author's life seem to be in harmony with the spirit of the 
poem! 

Follow closely "Study of the Poem." 

Read "Maud MuUer," Elson Grammar School Reader, Book III. 

LESSON 36^PICTTJRE STUDY 

After discupsion of the picture, ask each child to think of an autumn 
picture he has seen or would like to paint. Allow as many as possible to 
describe their pictures. As each picture is described, the children in their 
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seats may imagine that an artist is giving them a private view of his 
picture. When the pupil concludes his description, any pupil who wishes 
to do so may rise and say, **1 should like to buy that picture." 

The purchaser must then tell why he likes the picture. If he shows 
that he did not follow the description carefully, the artist may say, "Then, 
you do not want my picture." 

XJSSSON 37— NOUNS: SINGXTIiAB NOUNS SHOWING 

POSSESSION 

Write the following sentences on the board and have the children 
change the nouns to show possession, after the book lesson has been given. 

1. The rays of the sun were warm. 

2. The house owned by the man was burned. 

3. The book bought by John was torn. 

4. The kite belonging to James flies high. 

5. The garden worked by the man grew rapidly. 

6. The voice of the child was weak. 

7. The flag of our country flies on every school house. 

8. The coat of the gipsy was red ancf yellow. 

9. The first duty of the soldier is obedience. 

10. The autobiography of Franklin is very interesting. 

LESSON 38— PLUBAL NOUNS SHOWING POSSESSION 

Additional list of plural nouns ending in s which add the apostrophe 
to show possession. 

wives coats horses daughters 

books mothers tigers birds 

girls foxes wolves swallows 



Plurals that do not end in s. 






geese oxen 


mice 


cattle 


(leer postmen 


sheep 


statesmen 



LESSON 39— MAKING A CLEAB EXPLANATION 

Follow directions given in the text. 

LESSON 40— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Type explanations written "bv sixth grade pupils: 
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(1) 
HOW TO MAKE A SNOW MAN 

Three large snowballs are necessary for the trunk and head. The 
arms are pieces of wood, the eyes and nose coal, the mouth a bright red 
apple peeling, the hair straw from an egg case, and the hat an empty coffee 
can. As a final touch give the man a ragged coat. 

(2) 
HOW TO MAKE FUDGE 

A very common and well-liked home-made candy is fudge. It is very 
easily and quickly made. 

To make it, put two cups full of sugar, four teaspoonsful of cocoa, a 
piece of butter about the size of a walnut, and three fourths of a cup of 
milk into a small kettle. 

Place this on the stove to boil until, when a small amount of it is 
dropped into a glass of water it will form a ball. Stir it while boiling. 

Now take it from the stove and add two teaspoonsful of vanilla. A | 
cupful of ground nuts or cocoanut may also be added if desired. 

Pour into well buttered tins and allow to cool before cutting into pieces. 

If these rules are followed accurately the candy will harden and be 
very good. 

LESSON 4:1— THERE AS INTRODUCTORY: ITS, ITS 

Emphasize the teaching of the text, that if it is can be substituted 
for the expression, the apostrophe mtist be used. 
Sentences for dictation: 

1. The hen is on its nest, sitting on its eggs. 

2. It's a very warm morning. 

3. It's pleasant to read. 

4. ''It*s my dress,'' said Nellie. 

5. The kitten broke its leg. 

LESSON 42— LITERATURE 

Follow directions given in the text. 
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LESSON 4S--C0MM0N AND PBOPEB NOUNS 

The following sentences for dictation will afford practice in the use 
of capitals in proper names: 

1. I saw the Bunker Hill monument (Monument). 

2. I met Captain Ward this morning. 

3. Henry spoke to the captain yesterday. 

4. Have you seen the Mayor? 

5. We read a story of the Revolutionary War. 

6. The Civil War devastated the South. 

7. We live four blocks north of here. 

8. Homer prefers to live on Fourth Avenue. 

9. Do you attend the Methodist church? 

10. Helen met the professor at the seashore. 

11. I like spring best of a^ the seasons. 

12. We dined at the Quadrangle club (Club). 

The correct use of capital letters with proper nouns requires constant 
attention on the part of both pupils and teacher. The custom is to use 
capital letters only where it is absolutely necessary, but the tendency of 
most pupils is to use capitals unnecessarily or in some cases not at all. 

Pupils should learn the difference between common and proper nouns 
so thoroughly as to be unerring in their use of capital letters. How far 
they fail in this is shown by the Kansas City investigation. In ISBl pages 
of pupils^ writing^ 1039 proper names were found beginning with small 
letters and 413 common nouns beginning with capitals. Drill pupils in 
the recognition of common and proper nouns and in the correct use of 
capital letters in writing these nouns. The incorrect use of capitals by 
pupils in many schools is not creditable to the teaching. Every teacher can 
do this work efficiently, if she considers it worth doing. 

LESSON 44— DICTATION, SHINE, SHONE: CATCH, CAUGHT 

The teacher may dictate the sentences and ask the children to write 
the answers to them. Have the children exchange papers and correct errors 
in class, the correct form being read by the teacher or by one of the class. 
Refer to Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65, Part I. 

LESSON 45— CONVERSATION LESSON 

The oral lesson affords the time and place to overcome bad habits of 
speech. Some children may have the *'and'' habit so that they join the sen- 
tences of the entire paragraph with this connective. To correct this habit, 
insist that the children use short, simple sentences. 
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LESSON 46— WSITTEN COMPOSITION 

The written composition reveals to you the particular weaknesses of 
the class as a whole, as well as the special individual errcys. Moreover, it 
points out to you the particular elements of strength both in individuals 
and in the group. Comments and criticism include attention to the points 
of excellence as well as to errors. Perfection is not expected, but individual 
gains should be noted approvingly. On the whole, encouragement must 
predominate, if the best results are to be attained. Seize upon one or two 
prevailing errors and by unremitting patience establish the halnt of correct 
expression. Do not attempt too many corrections at a time — one or two 
will be sufficient, but follow up what you begin. 

LESSON 47— THE SUFFIX: THE ADJECTIVE 

Have children use the newly formed words in sentences. 
These sentences will provide drill material for the comparison of 
adjectives : 

1. Nellie is than I. 

2. Which do you like , arithmetic or history! 

3. The trunk in the pile belongs to me. 

4. Our dog is the dog in the town. 

5. Which is the city of the two! 

6. Which is the , John or James? 

7. The bird is on the limb of the tree. 

8. Which do you like , apples or pears! 

LESSON 48— LETTER WBITINO 

Type letter for this grade : 

Hartford, HlinDis 
November 15, 1919 
Dear Dick: 

I have just received a letter from Grandfather asking me to come to 
the farm to spend Thanksgiving, and the best part of all, to bring a friend 
with me. I have chosen you because I know you have so seldom visited 
the country and will enjoy the trip. 

We go on the train to Geneva, and Grandfather and Bob will meet us 
there in the sleigh. 

Grandmother always has a fine dinner of turkey, cranl^rries, and plum 
pudding. I am sure you will enjoy it very much. 

Let me know if you can go and just where I may meet you. 

Your friend, 
Bin. 
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A good letter should tell something the reader wishes to know, or 
ask about something he is supposed to know. The language should be 
pleasing and chatty. It should always be correct. 

LESSON 4»-^0NVEBSATI0N LESSON 

Today the children may imagine they are little Pilgrims living in 
Plymouth in 1621 on the First Thanksgiving Day. They may describe 
their homes, church service. Thanksgiving feast, and dress. This may be 
made a very interesting hour by assigning topics a few days in advance of 
the lesson and giving the children the opportunity of doing some outside 
reading on the subject. 

The children should be encouraged to accept the helpful friendly 
criticism of their classmates in the conversation lesson. This will do 
much toward arousing a pride, without which there is no cure for incorrect 
English. 

LESSON 50~FBOPEB ADJECTIVES 

Follow directions given in the text. Dictate sentences containing 
proper adjectives to be written on the board and corrected by the class. 

To insure attention divide the class into two groups. One group may 
write sentences at the board under the teacher 's direction. When the pupils 
at the board have written their sentences, allow a few minutes for silent 
study of them. At the expiration of this time, any pupil of the second 
group who sees an error in a sentence should rise. The pupil named by 
the teacher will go to the board and point out the mistake. If the pupil 
whose work is challenged cannot justify his sentence, the other pupil makes 
the correction and his '*side" is given a score. If the critic does not sus- 
tain his criticism, one score is given the opposite ' ' side. ' ' Either pupil may 
appeal to the class, and finally to the teacher, if necessary. The *'side'' 
having the greater number of scores wins the contest. This is a splendid 
type of socialized exercise. 

LESSON 51— MONTHLY REVIEW 

Part of the review may be oral and part written work. 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Note: For mid -year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 130, 131, 132, and 145 for Les- 
sons 52, 53, 54, and 57. 



LESSOK 52— LITEBATUBE 

Bead this selection silently for thought getting. 

Follow suggestions given in Lesson 23 of your text. 

Study with the class, using the questions given in ** Study of the 
Story. ' ' 

Other questions will suggest themselves to you. 

The teacher should keep in mind that the only sure test of the child's 
mastery of the thought is his ability to reproduce the story in his own 
words. 

LESSON 5a--C0NVEBSATI0N LESSOK 

Imagine this to be the day before Christmas. 
The following outline may be helpful: 

(a) Renewing old acquaintances. 

(b) Preparations for the Christmas dinner. 

(c) Decorating the house. 

(d) Playing Santa Claus. 

(e) Off to bed. 



LESSON 54— WRITTEN LESSON 

. Guard against long compositions. Choose one subject given in the out- 
line rather than the whole story. Quality, not quantity, is most desired in 
written work. 



LESSON 5&— VARIETY IN THE USE OF WORDS 

The lesson has been very carefully planned in the text. Follow diree- 
tions given there. 
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LESSON 5&— UESTTEB WBITINa 

Suggest several subjects to the children, such as these: 
Christmas Season Away from Home. 
Leave in Two Weeks for Christmas at Home. 
What I Have Planned for Mother 's Christmas. 
Planning Christmas Vacation with Grandmother. 

LESSON 57--DBAMATIZATION 

The following dramatization is suggestive of what may be done by 
jpils : 

Place — A Stage-coach. 

Time — The day before Christmas. 

Ned: Sir, will you please tell me what time it is? 

Mr. Irving: It is just ten o'clock. 

Harry: Oh, good! We'll soon be home now. 

Mr, Irving: You are going home for vacation, I know. Are you 
rothers? 

Ned: Yes, sir. This is Harry and the little fellow in the corner is 
ack. My name is Ned. 

Mr, Irving: My name is Irving. Now I want to shake hands with 
ich of you. I heard you say something about Bantam, Jack. Is Bantam 
chicken ? 

Ned, Harry, Jack: Oh, no, sir! Bantam is our pony. 

Mr, Irving: So you have a pony. Can he run fast? 

Harry : I wish you could see him run, sir. There is no pony anywhere 
lat can beat him running. 

Jack: Or jumping, either! 

Ned: Or trotting! 

Mr. Irving: Well, I am sure you and Bantam will have good times 
•gether this vacation. How many weeks will you have? 

Ned, Harry, Jack: Only six, sir. 

Ned: Don't you think that is too short a vacation, Mr. Irving? 

Mr, Irving: Well, I am not sure about that. You can have a great 
3al of fun in six weeks, Ned. 

Ned: But I have so much to do. I hope we shall have some good 
)asting and skating. 

Harry: We promised to make a new doll-house for Lucy and Ellen, 
3u know. 

Jack: (Beginning to search in his pockets,) Oh, where did I put 
Hen's doll? Here it is! (Opens package and takes out doll.) 
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Mr, Irving: What a pretty doll I Have you one for Lucy, too? 

Jack: I have a book for Lucy. Harry has a ball for her and Ned 
has a little workbox. We bought presents for everyone. 

Mr, Irving: You must have saved money for a long time to buy 
so many things. 

(The hoys looJc at each other and smile.) 

Harry: Well, it was pretty hard, sometimes, when the other fellows 
were buying candy and cakes. But we are glad, now. • 



LESSON 58— THE SENTENCE (REVIEW) 

Have the child'ren make several sentences about each of the following 
words. Some may tell something, some ask questions, and some explain. 



man 


picture 


barn 


kite 


book 


house 


wreck 


kitten 


automobile 


dog 


chair 


boy 



The sentences may be written on the board and criticized by the class. 
See Lesson 50, Part II. A paragraph may be written on the board without 
punctuation to allow children to supply capitals and periods for sentences. 
This will help to develop the "Sentence Sense." 

LESSON 59— DECLARATIVE SENTENCE 

Have the children write on the board statements about (a) a base ball 
game, (b) a wreck, (c) a pony, (d) a fire, (e) a sleigh ride. 

The errors in these sentences should be pointed out and corrected by 
the children. ^ 

LESSON 60— INTEBBOGATIVE SENTENCE 

Use suggestions given in the Manual, Lesson 59. 

LESSON 61— MAKING A GOOD ARGUMENT 

Subjects suitable for debate work in the sixth grade: 

1. Should we hold school the entire year? 

2. Docs one learn more useful things in school or out of schoolf * 

3. Is a high-school education necessary to succeed in lifef 

4. Is city life preferable to country life? 
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LESSON 62— EXCLAMATORY SENTENCE 

Sentences for board work in presentation of the lesson: 

1. Ob, see the gorgeous sunset! 

2. Hurrah, we are to have a holiday! 

3. Alas, the rain has come! 

4. Ha, I thought I could find you! 

5. Pshaw, I forgot my book! 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, drill also in this lesson on t^e 
forms of eat and run. 



LESSON 63— THE SENTENCE (REVIEW) 

Send the children to the board to make their own sentences. Continued 
composing and writing before the class will do much toward mastering 
punctuation, spelling, and penmanship. Combine both exercises in the 
lesson by having the sentences contain here and hear. 



LESSON 64— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Have a few minutes of oral discussion on the topic selected. Try to 
bring out the main points of interest in order that the outline work to 
follow may be done with little difficulty. Allow each child to make his 
own outline. The compositions should not exceed two paragraphs in length. 
Have some read and criticized by the class. 



LESSON 65— ORAL DEBATE 

Read again with the children **The Steps in an Argument or Debate," 
Lesson 61. Do not allow rambling remarks but insist that every sentence 
given must help to prove the point of the debate. The members of the 
class should act as critics or judges. 



LESSON 66— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 

Do not neglect the review. This is a very important part of your 
work. It is your only test of what you have and have not done. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by omitting Lesson 81. 



LESSON 67— LITEBATXJBE 

The teacher should read with the class the story and help the children 
to enter into the simple, happy life described. Induce them to talk freely 
of the pictures created by the author. 



LESSON 68— COMPOSITION 

It may be possible after a free discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Heidi's home to have a short, lively debate' on the subject 
and in this way review Lesson 61 on Argument. 

Heidi lived far from street cars and railroads. She could not go to 
parks or picture shows. She could not buy candy or ice cream, for two 
reasons — there was no place to buy them and she had no money to spend. 
She had no toys, except such as she made herself or her grandfather made 
for her. Her clothing was warm, but it was not pretty. She was the only 
little girl who lived up on the mountain, so she had no girl playmates. 

Lead the pupils to tell these facts about Heidi and then they will be 
ready for the discussion. 



LESSON 69— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Imagine you were Heidi and were going to spend the day on the 
mountain. 

The second paragraph and the first sentence of the third paragraph of 
the story will give the foundation upon which the story of the summer 
day must be built. 

To add variety one group of children may tell about the start from 
home and the morning on the mountain; another may tell about the lunch 
hour and another may describe the afternoon and return home. Perhaps 
& storm came up. 

Have each one make an o\it\me "bftioi^ vfTiting. 
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LESSON 70— SUBJECT AND PEEDICATE 

Follow directions given in the text. 

LESSON 71— UNEXPRESSED SX7BJE0T 

This lesson should be taught very thoroughly in order to avoid the 
needless mistakes in finding the subject of a sentence. If your class does 
not seem to have mastered the idea give more time to drill on it. 

LESSONS 72 AND 73— FOBMAL INVITATIONS 

Explain to the class that on occasions of special dignity or importance 
invitations, and replies to them, are expressed in formal notes rather than 
in the form of the ordinary letter. 

Copy on the board the formal invitation given in the text and discuss 
with the class the form, wording, and the placing. Then erase and have 
each child write an invitation to a party, given by himself, to one of the 
members of the class. 

Teach in the same manner the formal acceptance and regrets. 

LESSON 7 4^ GIVE, CAVE, GIVEN: THIS, THAT, THESE, THOSE 

Refer to Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65, Part I. 
' Sentences for dictation: 

1. (This, this here) book is torn. 

2. I saw (this, this here) show this week. 

3. (That, that there) pencil is broken. 

4. Can* you catch (this, this here) ball? 

5. (That, that there) boy is hurt. 

6. The boy (give, gave) me the gun yesterday. 

7. Mother has (gave, given) the boys a holiday. 

8. Who (gave, give) you the knife? 

LESSON 75— COMPOSITION LESSON 

Refer to outline given in text. Lesson 2, p. 160. 

LESSON 7&— WBITTEN COMPOSITION 

One of the most important qualities of a good composition is clear- 
ness. The writer must have at his command certain words to build up his 
word picture. Before asking the class to write, make, with their assistance, 
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a list of words on the board that will aid them in the expression of their 
thought. The child may have the enthusiasm but lack the words with which 
to express himself and his work will be a failure. 

Autumn words — mellow, haze, cider, brilliant, golden, faded, yellow, 
red, melancholy, fluttering. 

Winter words — crisp, sleeping, slumbering, coverlet, cracking, creaking, 
snug, briskly, tingling, biting, bleak, diamonds, whistles, fierce, cheerful, 
pine, yew. 

Spring words — pattering, sparkling, shooting, fresh, burrowing, peep- 
ing, foliage, fragrance, spring, smell, joy, cheer, awake, garlands. 

Summer words — bowers, new mown, rivulet, camp fire, swimming pool, 
cool, clear, shady, leafy, balmy, harvest moon, canoe, beauty, color, 
wonder. 

LESSON 77— THE VERB: DICTATION 

« 

Sentences for drill in finding verb or predicate: 

1. The man sold his farm. 

2. My father has painted his old house. 

3. The teacher dismissed the class at four. 

4. Did you see my new dress? 

5. Will you return the book soon? 

6. They all left the city at dusk. 

7. Three little girls were lost. 

8. The citizens held a public meeting. 

9. A naughty little boy has destroyed the nest. 
10. The tramp found the lost bag of money. 

The purpose of this dictation lesson is to review the writing of direct 
quotations. 

1. "Where are you going?" asked Mrs. Smith. 

2. **Boy," he said, ''you have done wrong." 

3. "Did you break the vase, John?" asked Mother. 

4. "Mother, I did break the vase," answered John promptly. 

5. Have you prepared your English lesson? 

6. The teacher asked James if his mother were ill. 

LESSON 78— READING FOR THE THOUGHT 

The aim of this lesson is to teach the children to gain information 
rapidly from the printed page. 

Study Section 1 of the lesson until you are sure that you have grasped 
the thought. Follow exactly the directions given under "Story Telling." 

The standard rate of silent reading for sixth grade pupils as shown by 
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experimental tests, such as those made by Professor Starch of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is ISSO words per minute. 

LESSON 79— TELLINa THE STOBY 

Training pupils in methods of workmanship in composition by means of 
the class composition is infinitely more far-reaching and helpful than ex- 
cessive stress on correction work, for it tends to prevent errors and thus 
minimizes corrective work. 

This class composition is not expected to be a reproduction of the lan- 
guage of the book, but the children 's version of that story. It is an inter- 
pretive and constructive exercise. The story told below w^ill give an idea 
of what the class composition may be. 

THE DISCONTENTED TORTOISE 

Once upon a time, a tortoise grew very tired of his home. He longed 
to travel and see new sights." One day as he saw two wild geese alight near 
him, he thought of a plan. 

**Dear friends, '^ he said, "I am tired of this place. I want to travel 
Will you take me with you ? ' ' 

' ' Gladly, ' ' said the geese, ' ' but you must tell us how to do it. ' ' 

The tortoise then told his plan. He would hold on by his mouth to the 
middle of a stick and the geese should take hold of the two ends. 

' ^ But you will fall ! ' ' said the geese. * ' You cannot keep your mouth 
closed so long." 

*'Do not fear for me," said the tortoise. **I can take care of 
myself. ' ' 

The geese flew up into the air and away went the tortoise with them. 

' ' Look at the tortoise I ' ' shouted a man, as the geese flew overhead. 

"That can't last very long," said another. "The tortoise will open 
his mouth in a moment and down he will come. ' ' 

Poor silly tortoise! He tried to say, "I will not open my mouth!" 
and in an instant he was dashed to the ground. 

LESSON 80— PIOTUBB STUDY 

Follow directions given in the text. Bead Manual suggestions for Les- 
sons 1, 10, 17, and 32, Part I. 
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LESSON 81— LITEBATUBE 

The complete poem with '* Helps to Study," "Notes and Questions," 
and ' ' Words and Phrases for Discussion ' ' will be found in Elson Grammar 
School Beader, Book III, p. 108. 

LESSON 82— THE ADVEBB: PBACTIOE WOBK 

Sentences containing adverbs: 

1. The class will start immediately. 

2. Fiercely the wild waves beat the shores. 

3. Study your rules carefully. 

4. The messenger ran swiftly. 

5. Soon the rain came down. 

6. They moved the troops rapidly. 

7. She returned very unexpectedly. 

8. Where has the man gone? 

9. The cold weather came suddenly. 

10. Slowly the procession moved down the street. 

LESSON 8a— BEVIEW AND SUMIIiABY 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 

It is expected that at least three days be given tp this lesson. The 
review gives not only a new idea of the technical facts studied during 
the half year, but serves as a lesson in application, also. Make it thorough. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lesson 18 for Lessons 93 and 94. 

LESSON 84— LITEBATUBE 

For the complete poem see Elson Grammar School Reader, Book II. 

LESSON 85— GO: COME (REVIEW) 

Write the following sentences on the board for additional drill. Fol* 
low suggestions given in Manual for Lesson 50, Part II. 

1. Last night the others (come, came) more promptly. 

2. We have (went, gone) to the woods each spring. 

3. He (come, came) to school early. 

4. Our cousins (come, came) on the train yesterday morning. 
Fill in blanks with the right word: 

1. The boys ^— home very tired. 

2. We to see the children but they had . 

3. The dog swiftly but the fox faster. 

4. Has your sister home yet? 

5. Yes, she yesterday. 

LESSON 86— WOBDS IN APPOSITION 

Write the first sentence on the board and have a pupil read it. 

Point out to the class that two names meaning the same thing are used, 
one of which explains the other. Tell them that these names are in appo- 
sition with each other. Give the rule for punctuation and illustrate on 
the board. 

After the children have written their sentences, have them written 
on the board for class correction, noting particularly the punctuation. 

LESSON 87— LITERATURE 

For the complete poem see Elson Grammar School Beader, Book IV, 

p. 15. 

The children will enjoy telling the story of ''Paul Bevere's Bide*' 
after it has been read to them. Becall the two rules given in Lesson 32. 
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LESSON 8&-LITEBATX7BE 

Review the poems. 

The points in the following outline may help to bring out the com- 
parison : 

Time Methods of travel 

Place Routes taken 

Messages delivered. 

LESSON 89— COMPOSITION 

Remember that pupils must be able to tell the story well before they 
can write it well. 

Use outline given in the Manual, Lesson 88. 

LESSON 90— THE SUBJECT AND THE PREDICATE 

Not only have the children select the subject and predicate in each 
sentence, but have them give reasons for their selection. 

LESSON 91— NOUNS SHOWING POSSESSION 

Review Lesson 37 and use suggestions given in the ManuaT. 

LESSON 92— SYNONYMS 

Copy the following list of words on the board and have the children 
find in the glossary or dictionary at least two synonyms for each word: 



lazy 


different 


enough 


idle 


great 


large 


obedient 


alarm 


profit 


advertise 


reputation 


character 


polite 


selfish 


gentle 


rude 



LESSON 93— LITERATURE 

Read for comparison ''Our Country," Elson 6ramm£ir School Reader, 
Book II, p. 19. 

After the study of the selections allow the children to choose for 
memory work either "Home and Country" or the selection by Byron, 
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LESSON 94— COMPOSITION 

Have before the class an American Flag. 

Study the lines about the flag before attempting to write a composi- 
tion. 

Use these questions to help clear up troublesome words and phrases: 

What is the meaning of ''symboP' in this sentence? 

Who can explain in good English what is meant by "chivalry*'? 

Give a synonym for "generosity." 

How might a man ' ' touch a flag irreverently ' ' ? 

How may you honor the flag? 

Explain "it is a birthright of privilege and integrity. ' ' 

Tell some ways in which, the flag should not be used. 

How old is the flag? How must the flag be carried? 

Give synonyms for "benevolence," "refuge," and "progress." 

What is the meaning of "unvanquished"? 

Write two paragraphs on the American Flag. 

(a) What the flag means, (b) How it should be treated. 

LESSON 9&-OItDEE OF PRONOUNS 

Before giving the dictation lesson assigned in the text, the teacher 
should read the stanza and have a definite aim for the work given. 

LESSON 9&— PRACTICE WORK 

By using the glossary and the dictionary the children will be able to 
find several good synonyms for each word given. 

Nouns showing possession should be used in sentences. 

LESSON 97— THE PREFIX: THE SUFFIX (REVIEW) 

Review Lesson 47. 

Use some of the new-found words in sentences. 

LESSON 96— ORAL COMPOSITION 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 2, Part II. 

LESSON 9&— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 

Have children write sentences containing nouns in apposition. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

* 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lesson 26 for Lesson 107. 

LESSON lOO— LITEBATUBE 

After the story has been read and told by the class, if time will per- 
mit, have some of the children step before the class and tell some of their 
earliest fancies. They will be interesting and amusing and will lend that 
personal touch which is so worth while in the oral composition work. 

LESSON 101— PIOTUBB STUDY 

As an aid to the teacher, a brief history of ''Old Ironsides'' is given 
below. 

The old gunboat, **The Constitution," was built in 1797 and received 
the nickname ''Old Ironsides." It was used in the War of 1812 between 
the United States and Great Britain. Later when the old ship had grown 
useless, a plan to destroy it was made. At this time Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote the poem called "Old Ironsides." It was printed in many 
of the leading papers of the country and the feeling it aroused was so 
strong that the disabled ship was saved. 

LESSON 102— COMPOSITION 

In preparation for this lesson read to y6ur class the entire poem called 
' ' Old Ironsides, ' ' found in Elson Grammar School Beader, Book IV, p. 297. 

LESSON 103— L/E; LAY 

The teacher may write the following sentences on the board. Have 
the children copy them filling in the blanks with the correct form of Ue or 
lay, Bef er to Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65, Part I. 

1. Where did you the book! 

2. down and rest awhile. 

3. The child has down to rest. 

4. She the baby down. 
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5. The girl is on the grass. 

6. Yesterday I down all day. 

7. The book is on the desk just where you had it. 

8. The cat before the grate last night. 

9. How long did John there? 

10. James, please the book on the table. 

LESSON 104r— THE BUSINESS LETTER (APPLICATION) 

The following letter was written by a sixth grade pupil: 

1412 Washington Ave. 

Bacine, Wisconsin 
March 14, 1919 
Enos Book Shop 

1340 Washington Ave. 
Eacinc, Wis. 

Dear Sir: 

I saw in last night's paper your advertisement for a wrapping clerk 
and I should like to apply for the position. 

I am eleven years old, in sixth grade, and I feel quite sure that I can 
fill the position you offer. 

For reference you may ask Mr. Wood and Miss Bolton of the Howell 
School. 

Yours respectfully, 

Elizabeth H. Paul. 

LESSON 105— THE BUSINESS LETTER (SUBSCRIPTION) 

This letter was written by a sixth grade child: 

1616 Austin Ave. 
Walton, Michigan 
March 14, 1919 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 
American Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen : 

I have inclosed a money order for two dollars and forty cents ($2.40) 
for a year 's subscription to * * The American Boy, ' ' beginning with the copy 
of April, 1919. 

Yours truly, 

Paul Jensen. 



\ 
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LESSON 10&— THE BUSINESS LETTER (AN OBDEB) 

The following letter will give an idea of what may be expected of a 
sixth grade child: 

1643 Phillips Avenue 

Franklin, Ohio 
March 19, 1919 
Currie Bros. 

450 Grand Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen : 

Please send me the following by parcel post: 

3 pkg. Kidney White Beans @ lOo $0.30 

2 pkg. Green Onions @ 12c .24 

5 Tomato Plants @ 6c .25 



$.79 
Enclosed is a money order for eighty-five (85c) to cover all charges. 

Very truly yours, 

Grace Peterson. 

LESSON 107— LITEBATT7BE 

' Helen Hunt Jackson deserves a high place among the women writers 
of America. 

When she was thirty-two years of age, she lost her husband, father, 
mother, and two children within a few months, and for comfort she turned 
to the writing of poetry. 

In 1883 while she was special commissioner to the Mission Indians of 
California, she wrote her powerful story, Bamona, 

She spent much of her time traveling out-of-doors amid mountain 
scenery. Her last days were spent in the Colorado Rockies. • 

These points on the life of the author should be given as a prepara- 
tion for the poem. 

If time will permit, read to the class "September" and ''October's 
Bright Blue Weather '' by Helen Hunt Jackson to impress upon the class 
the fact that she was a writer of nature poetry. 
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LESSON 10&— PBAOnOB WORK 

Follow directions given in the text. 

LESSON 109— COMPOSITION 

Review Lesson 100. 

If it seems desirable, substitute one of the following topics: 
A Morning Adventure. The Bescue of the Children. 

A Queer Accident. Planning a Spring Garden. 

Topics found in Standards of English, by Mahoney, p. 117, will be 
found very helpful. 

Impress upon the, children that constructive criticism is worth moro 
than destructive criticism. Lead them to give definite, helpful suggestions 
to the speaker, bringing out the good points and the defects, then sug- 
gesting the correction. There is little value in pointing out a defect with- 
out having at hand a remedy for the trouble. 

LESSON 110— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

ft ^^^ 

Bead again "Written English," p. 8, in Speaking and Writing, by 
Sheridan, and Standards of English, by Mahoney, p. 16. 

LESSON 111— LITERATURE: DICTATION 

Study the poem as planned in the text. 

Before dictating the stanza to the class, review the rules of punctua- 
tion which will be used in the writing of the lesson. Avoid mistakes if 
possible. 

LESSON 112— VkK/re, WROTE, WRITTEN: SINaULAR AND 

PLURAL 

Befer to Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65, Part I. 

Change the following sentences. If the sentence tells of one, change it 
so that it will tell about more than one. If it tells about more than one, 
change it so that it will tell about one. 

1. The peaches are ripe. 

2. The book was new. 

3. The girls are very orderly in their room. 

4. The girls were late. 

5. The road is very muddy. 

6. The train was late. 

7. Are the boys coming home tonight! 

8. The bird was in its nest. 

9. The boys were all interested. 
10. Isn't the boy in school f 
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Change the following to words meaning more than one object and use 
each one in a sentence: 

bear child woman 

deer mouse chair 

tree sheep goose 

man ox fly 



LESSON lis— BEADINO FOB THE 8T0BY 

Review "Ability to Read," Lesson 78, Part II. 

LESSON 114— CLASS COMPOSITION 

Follow directions given in the text. 

The class composition is designed to train pupils in actual methods of 
composing. This plan is particularly helpful to the slower and less imagi- 
native-children. The building up of the composition, step by step/ by the 
aid of the pupils, gives a perspective of values among sentences that is of 
great service to pupils. 

LESSON 115— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 

Give a written test on the questions asked in the text. 

Sometimes we discover through the test or the review lesson that 
many things which we had thought were thoroughly understood by our 
pupils are not understood at all; that facts and processes which we thought 
they knew are not known. 

The young teacher who is enthusiastic and means to be faithful is 
bewildered and hurt when she realizes how little she has accomplished. 
She is inclined to blame the children for this lack of result. Perha^fs she 
says that hers is an unusually hard class or that many of the children 
are abnormal. 

Hard as it may be to realize that the fault is in ourselves, we must face 
it. If the review lesson is unsatisfactory or disappointing, let us try to 
And the cause and then resolve never to make that mistake again. 

To be disappointed is not enough; to be ashamed is not enough; to 
worry is useless; but to discover the cay^e of failure and mount up each day 
on the failure of the day before — that is achievement. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

I 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by including Lessons 48 and 49. 

LESSON 11&— LITEBATUBE 

It will be necessary to take two or three days for the study of the 
poem. 

Have the class draw pictures which could be used as illustrations of 
the poem. 

Some poems ought to be read mainly for pleasure and not for drill. 
"The Pied Piper" is one of these. 

Follow carefully '* Study of the Poem." 

LESSON 117— COMPOSITION 

This ought to be a very easy lesson for the teacher if her work haft 
been well done in Lesson 116. The children all enjoy this story and will 
be eager to tell it. 

P 

LESSON 118— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Follow directions given in the text, or have pupils correct the errors 
as suggested in Lesson 12, Part II. 

LESSON ll^—SHALL: WILL 

Write the following sentences on the board and have them copied by 
the children, filling in the blanks: 

1. Whom you take to the party? 

2. I sell my house for two thousand dollars. 

3. I go Friday if I can. 

4. you be on time? 

5. You go to school. 

6. I get this lesson if it takes an hour. 

7. I say that he not go. 

8. The enemy not advance a step nearer. 

9. No harm ever come to you. 

10. He make a good soldier. 
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XJSSSON 120^MASINa AN OUTLINE 

The purpose of the outlining is to direct the pupil 's method of express- 
ing himself. He must be helped to arrange his ideas. 

You probably have in your class a few children who are always ready 
to talk even when they have little to say. These pupils try to make up 
for the meagerness of their thought by going over and over the same thing. 

Pupils are not to blame because they have not learned to control theii 
thoughts or their tongues, but we are very much to blame if we do not 
teach them self-control. We are not fair to a child if we allow him to 
repeat a statement again and again, with ' * and so, " ** and then, " ' ' and, ' ' 
«tc. Pupils in this grade are not too young to be taught to say the thing 
they mean and to stop when they have said it. It will mean much to them 
in the future if we teach them now to check their rambling thoughts or 
rambling words — ^to direct and control them. 

LESSON 121— DRAMATIZATION 

The following dramatizations will give an idea of what may be ex- 
pected of your class, as well as suggestions as to arrangement, form, etc: 

(1) 

Time — Almost five hundred years ago. 

Place — Town Hall of Hamelin. 

Characters — Mayor and Council, Citizens, and Pied Piper. 

Mayor — I'd sell my gown of ermine for one guilder. Oh, that I were 
a mile away ! We have tried so hard to think of a means to free our town 
of vermin, but all in vain. Will no help come? 

(A tap at the door.) 

Mayor — Come in! 

(Piper enters.) 

Pirst Citizen — How queer he is! 

Second Citizen — He is dressed as our grandsires dressed. 

Third Citizen — ^What bright blue eyes and what a happy face! 

Piper — ^Please your honors, I 'm the Pied Piper. I can, by a secret 
charm, rid you of your vermin. 

Mayor — ^How wonderful! 

Piper — ^If you 11 give me a thousand guilders, I'll rid your town 
of rats. 

Mayor — We will give you fifty thousand guilders. 
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(2) 

Time — Almost five hundred years ago. 
Place — Town Hall in Hamelin. 
Characters — Mayor, Council, and Citizens. 

First Citizen — Our Mayor and Council are noddy! 

Second Citizen — Our Mayor and Council arc weak. 

Third Citizen — To think we buy gowns of ermine for men who cannot 
rid us of our vermin! 

Fourth Citizen — Wake up and think of a means of getting rid of the 
rats or you will lose your offices and your robes of fur. 

LESSON 122— PABENTHETICAL WORDS 

Sentences for drill: 

They (the soldiers) surrendered after a siege of thirty days. 

The children (Mary and Jane) were late to school. 

The old man (Mr. Smith) slowly raised his hand. 

Santa Claus (the children's idol) always brings a huge pack. 

He (Henry W. Longfellow) was the children's friend. 



LESSON 123— /AT AND INTO: SUBJECT AND 
PREDICATE (REVIEW) 

Follow directions given in the text. Read suggestions for Lesson 14, 
Part I. 



LESSON 124— SYNONYMS: KNOW: THROW: DICTATION 

Sufficient material is given in the text for the lesson. 
Read Manual suggestions for Lesson 9, Part I. 



LESSON 125-<)OMPOSITION 

Have pictures of birds before the class. 

The children should be encouraged to keep a list of the different birds 
seen each spring with a brief description of each. 

Read "The Bird's Orchestra," by Celia Thaxter, Elson Grammar 
School Reader, Book III, p. 82. 

The complete poem "Birds of Killingworth " may be found in Elson 
Grammar School Reader, Book II, p. 307, also "Helps to Study" and 
"Words for Discussion." 
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' LESSON 126-<X)MPOSITION LESSON 

Review suggestions given in Manual, Lesson 2 and Lesson 120, Part 11. 

LESSON 127— PRACTICE WORE 

Follow suggestions of the. text. Read Manual suggestions for Lesson 2, 
Part I, on memorizing a poem. 

LESSON 128— LETTER WRITING 

Read Manual, Lesson 105, Part II, for type letter. 

Letter writing is a form of written composition that we use con- 
tinuously throughout life. Therefore, letter writing is a very important 
part of trainiYig in English. Give abundant practice in this kind of com- 
position work. 

LESSON 128— MONTHLY REVIEW 
See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by substituting Lessons 52, 53, 54, and 57 for Lessons 
130, 131, 132, and 145. 

LESSON 13(V-LITEBATnRE 

Alfred Tennyson was one of a family of twelve children all of whom 
had some gift for writing. One of the family games was to place their 
poems and stories under the dishes on the dining table; then these were 
discovered and read aloud. When he was eight years old he wrote a great 
deal of verse. Before he was eighteen he had published a volume. 

Read some of the shortest selections by Tennyson if time will permit. 

Follow suggestions given under ** Study of the Poem.'* 

LESSON 131— COMPOSITION 

Why not imagine you were the "Queen of the May"! 

LESSON 132— WORD STUDY 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 14, Part I. 
Give the following written test on contractions: 

1. Why doesn't John return? 

2. Don't you miss the birds in the winter? 

3. They're air gone south now.' 

4. He '11 wish that he had not disobeyed his mother. 

5. Isn't there more than one boy who is willing to work! 

6. I'm sorry you were late. 

7. It's too warm to go to school. 

8. The child hasn't come home. 

9. Children shouldn't laugh at others' misfortunes. 
10. Doesn't your mother know you are here? 

LESSON 133^SPEAK, SPOKE, SPOKEN 

Refer to Manual suggestions for Lessons 9 and 65, Part I. 
Follow directions given in the text. 
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LESSON 134r-OOMPOSITION 

The description called for in this lesson will be rather a difficult one 
for the children of. this grade. In order to make the lesson more in- 
teresting and worth while to the pupilj ask each one to bring to class the 
flower he intends to describe. In this way the children will learn the 
names of several different flowers. 

LESSON 135— COMPOSITION 

Planning a May Painty. 

(a) Invitations. 

(b) Amusements. 

1. Games. 

2. Kecitations and Songs. 

3. May Pole Dance. 

(c) Decorations. 

(d) Eefreshments. 

(e) Crowning the May Queen. 

Note: If you have a mid-year class, change the application to suit 
the season, as a Christmas party. 

LESSON 136— LETTEB WBITING 

!Follow directions given in the text. 

Note: Change the letter to suit the occasion, if you have a mid-year 
elass. 

LESSON 137— PRACTICE WOBK 

Sentences for dictation (this, that, these, those), 

1. sort of girls cannot be trusted. 

2. kind of material wears well. 

3. kinds of apples are to be eaten in winter. 

4. I like kind of pencils. 

5. kind of pear is sour. 

6. kinds of fruit are raised in Illinois. 

7. sort of oranges is best. 

8. Throughout the West may be found kinds of minerals. 

9. The early settlers had troubles of sort often. 

10. kind of molasses is exeeUeut. 
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LESSON 138— PRACTICE WORK 

Use suggestions given in the text. 

LESSON 13»— LirEEATOBE 

A sketch of the Life of Washington Irving may be found in Elson 
Grammar School Header, Book III, p. 245. 

This selection should be read by the teacher to the class. 

Suggestions given under "Study of the Selection" will be helpful in 
bringing out some of the most difficult passages. 

Have the children use in sentences the words looked up in the Glossary. 

LESSON 140— COMPOSITION 

Conduct the recitation as planned in the text. 

LESSON 141— SYNONYMS 

Befer to Manual suggestions for Lesson 4, Part I. The children should 
be encouraged to use the Glossary or Dictionary to find materials of this 
kind. 

LESSON 14^— PRACTICE WORE 

Have the children give additional sentences containing the different 
forms of spring and bring, 

LESSON 143— COMPOSITION 

Before starting the ''trip around the globe," it would be wrfl to 
make an outline of the material to be used, as the subject would otbemdse 
permit too much rambling thought. 

LESSON 144— LETTER WtBITING 

Bead letters given in Manual, Lessons 104, 105, and 106. 

LESSON 14&— PICTURE STUBY 

Use the suggestions given in the text. Bead Manual suggestions for 
Lesson 13S. Part I. 

LESSON 14&— MONTHLY REVIEW 

See Manual suggestions for Lesson 16, page 73. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Note: For mid-year classes, the material for this Chapter may be 
made more timely by including Lesson 81. 

LESSON 147— LITEBATUBE 

George Eliot, whose real name was Mary Ann Evans, was very fond 
of books and children. By the time she was eight years old, she was read- 
ing Pilgrim's Progress, She wrote on many subjects of science, phOoaophy, 
and religion but she was nearly forty before she tried to write fiction. Her 
husband encouraged her to take up this new subject. She wrote many 
powerful novels, not merely stories, but studies of character and of con- 
duct. For boys and girls her best work is Silas Mamer. 

Before reading the selection, give the class a brief talk on the 
life of the author and the story of Silas Marner. 

Encourage the children to read the entire story. 

LESSON 148— WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

This composition should not exceed two paragraphs in length. 

LESSON 149^THE SENTENCE 

Follow directions given in the text. 

LESSON 150— COMPOSITION 

Bead Manual suggestions for Lesson 46, Part II. 

LESSON 151— LETTER WRITING 

This is the last letter of the year, and should, therefore, be the best. 

LESSON 152— THE GOOD CALIPH: READING FOR THE STORY 

Bead Manual suggestions, and the text for Lesson 78, p. 236. 

LESSON 153— COMPOSITION 

Recall two rules for "Telling a Story Well." Bead Manual sugges- 
tions for Lesson 79, Part II. 
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